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TK6 EgypiioAX protctypi ^ John and Abbd."^ 

By Ohabim 0. Togfegy, Professor in Andover Theologi¬ 
cal Semin ary, Andover, Maes. 

0ns of the oldest Arabic hiitorloal works is Ibn Abd el- 
Hskem’s yJ t or C'on^sM ^ ^Vpf, oomposed near the 

middle of the ^th ceniary A. D. Its author, ‘Abd er*Rahui&n 
ibn *Abd Allfihibu ‘Abd el*}^akem,a native of Egypt and the sod 
of a man of high rank, died in the year $57 A. H. ($71 A- D.). 
He wee thns a contemporary of Ibn Sa‘d (A 8S0), Bel&dhor! (d. 
$79), and Tabari (d. dlO). His book, which ie of about the seme 
extent as Bel&dbori’s FiOfth d-Bulddn, is a colleotion of the 
traditions relating to the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain. It tboe fnroisbes a welcome eapplemeot to the other 
early Muellm histories and tradition ooUeotioDS, which give com* 
paratively little apace to these coantries. Thongh containing a 
great deal that la worthless, and written by one who possessed 
few of the qoalitiee of a good bietorian, it is, neverthelese, a work 
of great importance. I hope soon to publish an edition of it 
based on the three manuscripts in London and Paris, which I 
have already copied and collated. 

Although tbie ^OflgusM q^.^^p<has been extensively osedby 
the later MobammedaD historians, yet it contains eome very 
interesting material which has apparently not been used by other 
writera An example of the kind ie the accompanying anecdote, 
which has never been pobliebed, and, if lam not mistaken, bas 
never been brought to the attention of occidental scholars. 

In one of the introductory chapters of his book, Ibn Abd el- 
Hakem gives a list of the Egyptian Idnge wbo reigned in Mscq' 
VOI« XX 14 
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phia, beginning with tlio grandaon of Noth, nn^.oxwnding tlown 
10 th« tiujo when t>io country cftme uodor foreign ralo. MoaC of 
these kings u-a menijoned only by name; n few, however, ere the 
eubjeoti of more or leaa extended trsdiUon or enocdoto. One of 
these latter la the king whocs tho historian identiflee with Pba« 
noh Keoho, of Old Toeument fame (2 Kings xxiii. The 

spelling of tlio name of tliia king, in its Arabio form, vatlca oon* 
sidereblj : tbo variation being plainly due to the faot that in the 
oldeei souroei tbo dioorltioal points wore usually onHted. In the 
mamiacrlpte of the jtfifr the name la genorally anpolniod. 

Where points oro given, tho form Is Banlah, f<_I^* (attested 
by all three nanoeoi^pts). Maa‘(idf (ed. Meynard, il. SIO) has 
; Abu ’hMabtlsm (ed. Jnynboll, i. 67) luw aJ^, sud 

otMr (unpointed) forms; MsqrlsT (DQlfuj, ]66i, 1. 14^) and 
Ya'qhbl (ed. Koatsms, i. 211} read , Naulah; and so on. 
The tradition rolaUog to this king which is given by &U these 
hietoriane—who derive it, apparently, from Ibn ‘Abd el ljUkero— 


is the following (quoted from the ■ 


iH'H 


luL« |> I • J^^l ^ oijl waAj^U 

>iLL^ ^^1 ^ ^ 


|J ^hkxli ^ ^ 


iJJI oJjJii Lfci»^ 

. i^Ui rAU^ oJ^ 


Tbit is, though *Baulah' was the most powerful ruler sin os 
Ksmesea If., yet he was so wicked that Ood at length put a aud' 
don end to his life; oi', more oxsotiy,his horse threw him, and 
tbs foil broke bis neok. This is given by Iba *Abd el*9akem as 
the * standard* tradition sa to the end of bis reign. But be adds 
another tiodUion, ''detived, it is said, from a native sheikh 
learned lo suoh matters," aooording to whiob the king was 
deposed by bis own people. The story which then follows ie a 
most interesting one. Besides being an exoelleDt example of that 


V(rf. XX.] of “A'lup Mn and the Ab^" 8 J1 

ola£S of poputftr tolea lo wbioli tb4 intereu oeotars in tbe shrewd 
answeiv given to & Mines of bard quesCions, it isjilainly o genaiiie 
bit of Ooptio foll&4oi«, wliiob liad Lodo onri^nt in tho land long 
before the Arab Invaalon. It hiu, moreover^ an wo eball bowo 
« tliking parallels in the Guropoan folkdoro of tUe middle ages. 
Tho Arable text boro given, wbiob ie now publisliod for tba frac 
time, IK bawd on tUe cxeolJcnt Loudon manneorijit of tUa 
Jlfiift (M8. Brit. Mus. i^oue Or. 0; Ko. fiSC in Kien’e SuppUtnenf). 

J Jje! ^ ^ Jje( ^ JLl 

Uj uI <Jy yo Ujf JjbI ubL^ 

^Lm. 0 yCfL^t |V^ jLai ^6 

i hm A ^ LuLw <J ipUii p- O U ^ I (fo). lla) 

i Jjtb U jv^J JUi 

JX L« ^\i^Aa |«5^ »Lm^ 1 OiXfr 

ly[* syL»t>:*Ai 

u“r*7* ^ ^ py 

>iu\^ ^b*u 1*^ 1*^ 

U iUa ^ JUU B^y^U {•y 

4 tkkf U idL^I gjiiY.irt ^ Llyy ,1 i^t 

WW *** 4^*^ 1^^ 

^ i,>dAJ ^1 ^ lyUki yC^L^ 

jmJ Jl&l iLul iALUj jJLwJ ^yyjf sUU bjJLa 

^ bl JUu '■■** ibbfck^ «iLUJ! (V^y l«^ 
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^J^yA^) J^l ^ ^Le jj 

>U—l»^ &J JLU gJ^ jLw L« |»J^ BjwLe 

Jlj»^ uOo 9^1ki Ub» 

JL> ajou jA JL» <iJo^04 (>4Xe JjU «J 

J^ 1*^ J>5*'(ji>>iifei!^ 'JLAmS L«^I(X^ 

JjLb Ui JL» &jy»l ^ «iJJ6 c V i^^ ^fi <S*^. 

adiy ue ^ J*^aJJi 

jy xUI JjiAj aJ JU» xjlC« iX^I 

ltX» ijl 'iJJo (j^5 Ujj; o«- ^ j Uy» Jti-j ^jf 

^ ij^y»^ s»^Lc bf^ LT^^ ^ 

iJ JU U^^l ^ LT^ 1^; ^y*JI W^^(> ^ ibb 

iU j tX * JboL c (^llf 4Xj> 1^ ij^ 

lyJ^Xi |»^UJ! ^ ««juLel fcU» 

IUj^ X o oU (XAib ^($L» ' 

^ iJU^ JU «Xj^ ^ W ^Jjt J^ 

. aJj^^ gXwymy} «iLUJf «iU(X^ 

TitUfSL^TIOaf. 

Ob 4 day tba kiog, who, it 6€om6, grudged hie vesirs their pay, 
eammoned them before him, aod said to them: ”1 will aek of 
yOQ certaio questloDs. If you oan answer therO for me, I will add 
to year pay and iooreaso your power; bat if you f»I to answer 
them, I will eat off year heads.’* They replied, *‘i^ek of oe what* 
ever yoa will.” So be said : “Tell me theae three things ; 


’ Tbas poioted in tbe Loodon US. 



Vol. XU.] i*rotoiy}>« of ''Kitxg Jolm. and th« Allot." S IS 

Wlat ia the nambcr of the sUrs in tho beavena ? Sicon<ly What 
aura of money doe$ the snn earn daily, by bia labor for each 
human being? T?tird, What does God almighty do, ercry day?" 
Not knowing what to anawer, the vcaira besought the king to give 
them a little time, and he granted them a atontU’e respite. 

They used theiefora to go every day oattide the wty of Mem* 
phie, and etand in the shade of a potter’s kiln; ‘ where they would 
ooneoU togetlior in hope of finding a aolutioo of the diEficnlty they 
weia in. The potter, notioing this, came to them one day and 
asked them what they were doing. They told him their story, 
He replied: “Josn answer the king’s qnestione; but I have a 
kiln here, and caunot afford to leave it idle. Let one of yoa sit 
down and work in roy place; and do you give me one of your 
beasts to ride, and furnish me with clothing Uke your own,” 
They did ae he asked. 

Now there was in the city a certain prince, the son of a former 
king, whom ill fortune bad overtaken. To him the potter betook 
himself, and proposed to him that he should try to regmn his 
father’s throne, But he replied, “There ie no way of getting 
this fellow (meaning ibo king) outside of the city." “I will get 
him out for yon,” answertd the potter. So the prince ooUeoted 
all .bis resources, snd made ready. 

Then the potter, in the guise of a veair, went and stood before 
Sing Banlab,aod announced himself ready to answer the three 
questions. "Tell me, then," sud the king, "the number of the 
stars in the eky." The potter produced a bag of ean d wbiob he bad 
brought, and poured it out before him, saying, “Here is jast the 
number, “How do you know?” demanded the kiog. "Order 
some one to count it, and yoa will see that I have it right" Tlie 
king proceeded: "How mocb does the sun earn each day by his 
work for each son of Adam?" He replied, “One qlrul; for 
the day-Iaboier who works from sunrise to sunset receives that 


' The word \j"yA3 , which is not found In any Arabic lAxicoQ. and 
is all but unknown in Arabic literature, ie apparently derived from 
through the Coptio. The only other place where it cocon, a 
passage in Ta'qhbrs HUtory (ed, T^tsina, a. 4S9}, to which atientioa 
was first called by voa Kcemsr, Uxicoffr. Abfieen, 18 ®, p. 21 {I am 
indebted to Professor Uacdonald for this reference), is la a narrative of 
7pp«r Egypt; and the word is there explained as meaning potter's 
oven.'* In our story ic is need both for the kiln and fur the potter him* 
self. I hope to dlsouss the word at length elsewhere. 
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aroonot,” Fie tben asked, “What does QroA almighty do eveiy 
day?” “That,” arswered the potter, “1 will show you tomor¬ 
row." 

So on the morrow he went forth vltb the king from the Mty, 
tiDtll they cams to that one of the king’s vezire whom be bad 
made to sit down in bis place. Then he said: “ What God 
almighty does every day is this; be humbles men, and exalts 
men, utd so da the life of men. To illueCrate Cliis: here ia one of 
your own veeirs ait^ng down to work in a potter’s kiln ; while I, 
a poor potter, am moouted on one of the i^oyal beasts, and wear 
the gsrmenta of the courti And further, such a one (naming the 
rival prinoe) has just baired the gales of Memphis gainst you '' 

Tbe king tarned back in hot haste; but lol the gates of tbe 
oity were already barred. Then tlie people, led hy tbe young 
prince, seised Sing Baulah, and deposed him, He went orasy; 
and need to sb by tbe gate of tbe oily of Memphis, taring and 
drirslling. 

And that, adds tbe narrator, is the reaaon wby a Copt, when 
yoQ say to him that whioh displeases him, replies, “Tou are 
descended from Baulah on both aides of your family!" meaning 
tbe orasy kiug* 


It remains to notice tbe European parallel already referred to. 
Ho stadent of English literature who reads the foregoing story 
can fail to observe the oloee resemblance wbiob it bears to the 
well-known Old English tale of Slog John and the Abbot of 
Oanterbary; a tale whioh appears la one form or another in 
many parts of Eorope, 

In tbe English ballad, whioh Prof. Child baa edited and anno¬ 
tated, King John is introduced as a powerful but unjust ruler, who 

“.... ruled England with maloe and with might, 

“For he did great wrong, and maiuteio’d little right.*’ 

He decides that his Abbot of Canterbury is much too rich aud 
prosperous, and announces his purpose to out off his bead; hut 
finally agrees to spare bis life on condition of his anaweriqg three 
questions wl^ch tbe king propounds Tbe questions are: 1. How 
much am I, the king, worth ? 8, Eow long would it take me to 
ride around the earth? 8. What am I thinking? Tbe abbot 
regards bimself as a dead man; but is finally rescued by a shep¬ 
herd, wbogoea to the king disguised as riie abbot, and answers 


Vol. XX.) Frotoi^ps of '*JC%ng John r/nj tM AbboV* 
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the three queations without difficaltj. The king is wort]) tweoty- 
□ine pence; since Jeens Christ was valtied at thirty. The ride 
around the earth can be acooraplbhed in jiiet one day, by keeping 
directly under the sun for that lengtli of time. The answer to 
the third question turns on the fact of the shepherd’s disguise; 
wliat the king ‘thinks’ is tins, that the man speaking to him 
is tiie Abbot of Caoterbury, but he ia in reality only a poor 
abepherd. 

For some accocmt of the ooenrrence of this story, in the ssme 
forin or slightly varied, in tlic literature of many of thena^ons 
of Europe, see the Introduction to the ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Oaoterbnry, in Child’s Enffli$h and Scottish FaJktdt. 
The most natural explanation of the appearance of sueh a tale 
aa this in the literature of these neighboring nations, English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Cernian, Danish, is that it made its way 
from one people to another by oral and literary transmisaioQ. 
Examples of the kind liave always been abundant 

But if I am not mistaken, the European forms of the story ai'e 
not only all derived from a oommoo source, but their ultimate 
source is tbe Egyptian ule. It is true that riddles and hard 
questions havo always played a promineot part in legend and 
story; that men in all parte of the world think alike ; and that 
teles of this geneial nature might easily appear quite independ* 
ently of one another in widely remote places. But In tbs case 
before us, the resemblances are too many and too close to be 
merely aocideoul. The story of King John and the Abbot is 
practically identical with that of King Baulah. It is not neceS' 
sary to argue this point, for the correspondence of the two ver¬ 
sions, part by part, is 8ai!ident]y strlkiug. The divergencee, on the 
otbsr hand, are only such as we should expect to see. There is, 
moreover, a fact bearing on the question of the literary transmis- 
sioD which is to be taken into acoonnt. This of Iba 
'Abd el-Hakem contains one of the oldest and most interesting 
nairacives of the Mohammedan conquest of Spain,' as well as of 
Egypt and Africa. It may therefore be taken aa cert^u tbat it 
was well known, and probably extensively ciroulated, among the 
Spanish Arabs from the ninth centnry on. There would seem, 
therefore, to be sufficient reason for concluding that the Egyptian 


' Published, with an Eoglish tranalatioo, by John Harris Jooes, 
GdtCiQgen, 18t6. 
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iiory of tbo King aod tbo Potter vaa brought to Spaiu in ibo 
'Abd eUHftkem's bietoiy; tliM it became widelf popalar, and 
nltimately made ite wftf Into all parte of Earope. 

In conolnaioD, it maj be intereetlng lo notice a passage in the 
Jewish Midrasbj recectly brought to my attention by Pj’ofeaaor 
Siegmnnd Fraenkel, of BreslsQ^ which closely resembles the third 
queatlon and answer of our story. In Jier^Wt Jixtbftu g 08, 4 
(ed. Wilna, fob 108*^}, Kabbl Toec ben KhalapUta, being asked 
wbat God lias been doing since the time when he created tbo 
world, replies, “He sits and makes ladders, for tbo purpose of 
bumbliog tills one and exalting tbat one, biiiiging down one and 
rising np another ( 0'-|01 nf? 

nt7 -rnio ni*?).” This suggests that a popular 
proverb was the basis of tbe two replies; but !t Is possible that 
the coincidence maybe merely accidental. Professor Fraenkel, 
in his mention of tbe Jewish parallel, refera to tbe periodical 
''Germania (Pfeiftor), axv. neae Beihe, 388, iTo. \y.” This I 
have not seeu. 


Addenda et ecn'ritftnda.^'hj Hopxiwb, Professor 

iu Ysle UniTCrtity, Hew Uaveu, Conn. 


J. A S</nA:rit parallet ie ^utt\fdid6i 

*autcmalU' con^ffration, 

S. Lexi^ffnq>hieal notee. 

OramiRotteal nete$. 

^ Archaeelcffieal ncteL 


X. A Senskilt paiallaS to TbooT^MM* ' aatettatic • oobfiefntiee. 

1m u. ?7 Thnof^ides myt diet fire was prodoced iri nytoftarw 
throdjh the fHetion of bnnebee rubbed against each other by 
the wind. In the aeoood TolaiDe of !us TediecAe JfytAclojfie, 
vliioh baa jnat eome to band (p. 191), Hillebrendt quotes Croolte 
to show that jaogle fires origuiate thus at the present daj. Bat 
literarj allnsion to this ta not wanting. lo the Sakana Jauka 
trees are said to prodace fire by rubbbg tbelr braoohes against 
each other, and io Mbb. xiL I4fi. 8-^ we read: boAAruma tamin 
v\}une... Me dntmundn maAaid (C. *^h) pavanena vane tadu 
$a (C earn^Aaredt eumaAAn AacyaviAana^ 

A oarioos passage of coemological eootent in the same book, 
169.1^14, aacribea fire to the frkdoo of air and water: cd^ud.. 
akSpasiAdnamMadyaprcfidntiih nd ^dAiyaecAati/ fiaemin vdyv‘ 
ontdiftamfiAane dtptot^ moAdMaA prdd^ aAAnd ^rdAcayiAAoA 
Artod nieiimirarh uaMa^ Tbis is primaeval fire, which dispels 
the original darkness of the firxoameot, and is eaased wind 
arising and fretting the water. This fire then falls as a solid 
mass and becomes the earth: so ‘ynir mdrutaeamyaydd yAa/ia- 
ivam ^JUfork nipatUaA eneAae (ietAati ye 

Iporff/*, so eamgf^Meom dpanne dAdnitfeom onw^accAori (lb. 
12-19). 

la Ubb. vii. SO. 98 fire ia kindled even b; the friction of tasks 

ID battle! danUaadighaiaMamgAaniit tadAArw ^gnir ojdyata} 

I would suggest that this pheaomeooB of ‘ aotomaUe' fire may 
be alluded to as earl^ as the Atiiarva Veda, where, nil 1. 91, it 
is said that as “ the wind speeds... causing tbs trees to move 
and the wind blows back aod forth, fiame breaks oat [blows) 
after it’’; 
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vdto m&tarifv^ *ya(9 ... e}/<tvdyanp ca vfksefji, 
vdlasya prav'im t^avdtn ann viiSy anih. 

Oonpai’o R.V. Tiii. 48. 8: arci^i Jafyanaihdoan agntr vimesn 
roeaU. !□ the Athaxvan passage tlie arcti may of eourso be 
lightning, bot it should be DOileed tliat tbe phenomenon Is said 
to occur not in the air, bat apparently on the face of the earth, 
ydiyUm. 

S. Xfoxicograpbioa] notes. 

Tbe asterisk prefixed to woids indicaUa that earlier (cpio) 
refereocea are given than these fonod in PVV. or pv.; or that 
the wal'd! are not found there in tbe foi'm shown here, o. g., 
adhikatdy tisya; or that they are there found starred or not found 
at all, e. g. priiPyavCtyilia. Uostarred words have some 

iaterrsti as explained in each case. H. indicates the Bombay 
edi^ooj B., Gorreaio. 

*at(ahds8, add *dn vimvficantahj R. tD. 8. C5 ; earliest case. 
*anda in tbe sense of viph<dap ca hrto dtta mtadn^ 
virtpcara, It B. vli. 38. 29. See mca&n^ in PW.' 

*adbikat& sMdno”, ‘superior position,’ R. vii, 80. 28. 

apsari, add R, yii. 88. 18 (ss B. 88. 12 ®aA): Urvapl paramo- 
p8ar& (sic). 

abhayaihkara, add to R iv. 22. 80, Mbb. vii. 2i. 34 (both 
epics, between RV. and P.). 

aha~athal Comm, to R. ii. 84. 87: foroar’tm adya roitid 
’proms ustfdA snxo *ha vasaiim oftiffdodTu no AAovun, 
ahaCavdsas also oocars in R il. 91. 84, sorus cd ^haia^daasah. 
dkuldyarta (SarayQ), add to Tbmoed (v. s. ikuh), R. yii. 
no. 2 , 

dyall', short in R vi. 69. 88-87, bnt long io tbe same verse 
B. 49. 22-28. 

katbd, in suo’svandmoAofAdm (uA/v4), R. yl. 42. 44. 
*krCaghaagbna; ^dyo devuya nama^ R. yi 105. SO. 

*gan8 (s ponoydmi}/ mdnvt&n na gan4, R vii. 16. 42. 
gam ^ iamadhi as stndy; add (to reference from Manu) 
Mbb. xviii. 6. 87. 

*cara, PW. 2. e), siarred io pw.; oarabxtdhUv fun, Mars and 
Merouiy, R. .B. y. 8. 28; usually as in B. iv. 13. 28, dvdAdnyOro* 
Adu, or afig(trakahidh&u. 


' Starred in pw. 
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"cikfrsutva, ^iy^h ptiyo-'", B- B, ij. 118 . o. 
jayavaha, ‘ vlctory-brio^ng,’ raroj add (tHityithrdaym^.. 
^ayiLvahum, R. vi, 105. 4 (not ip B.). 

*tifya, aa rimc.s^;^ (auiTcd in pv.); ti^yoh pr<A»afi‘ 
fUe, K, ?i. 35. 14 (B. li’eta). 

*tTara, tvarat s add to refcr«nae from *‘ndr 

Bhug. (i>w.), R, v5. 78. 8. 

duratlkrama, add, to kciia In BW., kClo hi '’uh, B. iii. 78. 25; 
of (liUvOy ib. vii. 59. 4 and 18. 

dvigunikrta. There are rcfereiicea cnongh to later iiterature, 
but tbo word also occurs in one epic phiase, dvigunl/crlattikratna^ 
Mbh. vii, 19. 9 and B. B. vi. 82. 179 (not in 0.).' 

niriyan&laya, R viL 8. 3l. Add to other gods meDtiooed 
in PW., a. Slay a. This combination unique? 

aiigama (in further i II uairatton). Vedio : Japan vSinSiyarnSn 
tnanirSn, R vii. 84. 18; * trader/ lam Wvyo nutgumayUrhavoBa- 
bhah (pi^t^istuviih), R. il. 108. 15 (representatives of the three 
Aryan castes)not in B. 

*parikha» sic, R. vi. 42.18. Tbo Commentator says (of oouiae) 
puihsivam <}r^atn. 

pupyabhaj, add (in pw.) R viL 27. 8: y«na samhh^Jyoie 
f>Mnt an narah punyabhSg bhuvi. 

pratikriyi in R. vii. 17. 4: na Myuftd tav^i (a pretty girl) 
*la>ya rUpaty&i 'vajk pratiUriyS, The Commentator says idam 
Saaranom as if fus yukSam tc^$i ith&txim, which follows. But 
the aonae is rather, **yon ongbt not to injure your good looks by 
asoetioienj,” PW. 9). 

•pr&tyavSyika, R vi. 64. 8, sic, bnt/vdiir®, B, 48. 8 (^Aafom). 
*mahikupa. I find only lezioograpbic citation for this word, 
which oocni'S (first) in B. v. 47. 80 (sod 'vrta» trndfA). 

mahSprasthSnlka (»fe meftwn), sic, B. vii. 109, 3 = m<lAfl- 
pratthUniklm vidhim, B. 114. 3, 

muburtakam, add, to reference in Hbb., B. B. viL 18. 15 
(not in C). One of several oases of hlbh. R B. versus C. 

' Apropos of epic phraseology, 1 may raaotion that my coUeotion of 
epic phrases Identical in Mhh. and R. now numbers over two hnndrad. 
besides tboee already published in Anter. Jdumof o/Ph<2olopp. xix. 188 . 

* The latter quotation is given in PW. a, v. vollahha as * lisbling.’ Ths 
OommeotAtor dsSnes the compound ydlhovnUoMd^ aa 
and 1 think bs is right, voilabho baring the meaning of pw. 1 ) b) 
{starred). The high prieete. the leaders of ths guilds, and the generals 
are meant. 
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mQias samfpa, add K. t, 28 .17 : udiaddhya venytidprath- 
fmaia pty/zram, aAam yumifydmi yanxatya ^nul^m. UsnaJlj 
^ddanam or htaya In this oonceotioo. The aoimportant form 
vmyttdgraihana sz'^fjralhana is prohablf mads for the verse. I 
do not find it in PW. 

*mesinda, no ref. io PW. pw.-, see anda above. 

r&jam&tra. Worth uUng for the phmse retained in opio is 
R. vii. 31. 8: r^d vd r^mQtro vd. Conim.: riijd = Atfitriya/j, 
rryamutraA = aktwiya/t kcvaiupraifhu^ PW., a. v. “ Jedcr der 
aiif den bfamen rc^'d AiiaprucU Iiai,’' or (under mdfm) ** jcderder 
n^fon. heia8t» eio kfafHya Oberbaapt^ (expluniog the same old 
pbraae).* The vordr^un is often used in the epic ior ksfitriya 
(m caatC'man) s ri^anya. 

*(Qdragh&tin, epithet of Rums (not registered), R. vii. 78. 
27 (not io B): iurd hi kathayanii ivam Ciyalam iiudraffh<lUnam. 
Compare jiSdrapAna- 

*$adardhana7aiiah (firim&n moAdiseo vr^dhvi^ah), R. vi 
117. (112). 3 ; the eaioe with (6.) aa ca trinayanoh. Not regU' 

tered.' 

saptadvipasamudra prthivi, R vii. 87. pr. 1. 56 may be 
added to citatione under taphidvipa. 

samatd. To illustrate with one more example what is ali^eady 
well illustrated in PW,: R vii. 58. pr. 8, 20: patrdu milre ca ie 
drsu’h iarnaidfh ydti Jldyhuva/ 21» yaaya meyaH vui Hama 
taaya mrSyur vidhdvali, (fiyasa Una vdi Rowo Ta«*a ity ah/Uti- 
Aramah. But vidh&v is used hers in rather an odd way, perhaps 
ao c^apsiha for At dh&t3ati,in in B. 64. 2L. Note Rama as T&coa. 

*San]7rta, name of a bell in R vii. 68. 6: piurakdryuni yc 
r^d na karati ding dine \ aamvrie narake yhore paiito nJ 'tra 
eathfioya/t. B. has ta mrio .. paoyate, Tbe Cocnraentator reoog- 
oises tbe word eafhvfiOt and explains it as * stifling,’ vdyiispar^- 
hina. Perhaps tbe p&das are taken as one euphonic whole and 
eathvTle stands for asamv^e, the bell of Maim iv. 81: so ‘eaA- 
vrtaih nama tamah .. 9(^ti, which is eupported by Vas. xviii. 
15: so ^sarhvj'tam tama ghoram. .pr<y}adyaU. On tbe other 
hand the eamvream lake of Knus. fJp. 1. 1 may be oonipared.* 


’ Id pw, tbe second deflniCioD is. ein Maou ffixetlichen Ansebens.” 

* Hei'e ooe cUgbC fancy that tbe king was anxious to know whether 
the priest was goisg to sacriflce in such a way as to send tbe king to 
heU: but pr<^bly in that case no special hell would be mentioned. 
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sulohita, R. vi. 41.18, to be iiuerted between citetions from 
Upanieed aod Punma. 

hiranya, ‘ailver,’ Comm, to R i. 74. 6; ii. 78-15; yi\. 91, 91. 
The last pa^aa^ ready; tuvar^oti/o baAitiu f}ir<inpasj/a pa«c 
*ttar<ih (in 94. SO the aotitliesia ia 'goM and wealiL,* draupa). 
On all tlicac paeaagea the CommeDtator reraarka that hiranya ia 
r<^uia (t, e. rt^aUim Airanyam) :n diatinotion from suvafna, gold. 
Tlie meaning iamoat prooonoced in the laat quotatioi), whlob toay 
be added to tbe fjrat two already given In PW. 1) a). 


Slight ae ie the gain in tbne enumera'Uog here and there ao 
additional paaaage or an ocoaaional newly-foasd word, T tliink 
it ie a real gain from two points of view, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to specify them. 1 q view of the monomental work of our 
great lexicographer, it would eeen like casting a lueleea pebble 
CD a full baach to add even mncb more, and I may say once for 
all that the minute etiidj of the great thcaanroa of JBbhClingk 
(PW. and pv.) required by tbo contribution of even one new 
word or reference only accenCoacee ooe^e admiration for tbe mar- 
veloue completeness of the collection and the indefatigable 
tboroughnesB with which it bae been made. Iteeems impossible 
that any one ahould be able to register thus fully the minntiae of 
BO enormous a literature. 

But tbe gain in adding a mite is tw>foId. In tbe fret place 
It bringe out more clearly the reliability of the native scholare, 
whose words have at times necessarily been incorporated without 
citation. It ia also a pleaanre to remove the balfdncred alone star 
which blots and such words, accepted only on authority 
and without literary evidence. Secondly, it is agreeable to one’s 
historical sasse to uncover any links between tbe old and new 
and show that a connection really existed; to know that ahha- 
yamkarOy for ioatance, Is fonnd between R V. and Pnripa, and 
then to eetablUb its epic cnrreaey by ehowing that the MabS* 
bbSrata ae well as the RimSyana bae the word. To me any sueb 
layiogdn of the hiatorical piotnre is ita own reward, however 
f^Dt the mark made. At tbe same time it la proper to acknow¬ 
ledge one’s own fallibility. In my last list, vol. sx. 1, p. IB, T was 
m error in citing vdrtSnukursaka as a oomponad not in the 
Lezlcoo. 

] sobjoio some manoeavres of wrestlers, R vL 40. 93 sq. (not in 
B ), They are deaciibed in 19: dlinyya ^dAuyoAtrdih tamyq^- 
ydm dsoft^ dhass. They then begin their tricks: 
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man^l&ni vicitram tlAanuni vividhAiii oa 
ffvmUrahlni eUrarti ffOtfrpratyOffatdni ca. 

Tbetss aro foiind iu the Mahahhfirata.' It aeemfi to make little 
difference whether the tricky opponenu aro on foot or in a chariot j 
the terms of the art remiun about the same. The next versw give 
some new terms; aoroe of them of obvious meaning, none of innoh 
imponance, except ae ahowhig a techniciue rather more aclvaiioea 
than that aescribefl in the other ejne, 

tirafcViagattiny eva toiha takragaUini ca 

ytirimekst^ varjaruim p<irifi?tiivanam 

aWdravaiiam* dpidvam** avatthtlnaM aoviffra/iam 
paratfrUatn** ap&VfttOfn** * acapIiatfDi 

fipuiigaatam* apanyasiam* yudd/tt/mdygavifdraddu 
tdu mecralur anyonpam. 


9. QranuDatioel aot^S' 

1 . Fatin&y ‘husband,’ Mbb. ili. 99. 4I j so B, v5i, 40. 17 
{api^it, pasittd tyaktd). 

2 . J}r<ihman& lokakarttM (Magauatd), It vi). 87. pr. 1. 10- 
8 . for tvSm/ R. vii. 49. lO: apiiputu oedmi, Sikt M (B. 

tvdirt\. Compare Pisobei, ZDM6. xxxv. 716. 

4 , Ydnfi ifl comnioii enough to need no apecial mea^oa, B. 
vii. 26, 47, eic- 


) Compere my 22ut»np Caste, p. 6<^8r note. 

* Compere dphtia ia mlKtory eenae. The word dpMw is slarred in 

pw, It is defined here by the CommenUtor a« ' eneaklng alowly up to 
Che opponent,’ The word U cited {la pw.) from later litem. 

»This word is also starred in pw. but defined as ‘ das Sichw4laen,’ 
•which doubtleae deseribo par^vrttam well enough, the Commeotator 
bare asying pardftmvlehagamamim. 

* This word ia alao etarred in pw,, but defined as * das Sicbwfiken 
emee Plerdee,’ bow obviously unsuitable. The Commentator explains 
iCae ‘creeping up from the aide* 

* Thia and tbe following, axcept ovopluta, which is here defiaed as 

trying to eeise tbe opponents foot, axe not found in the lexicoaa, lihe 
the preceding teey are termini expressing epe^rfal manoeuvros 

which, in 00 far as they ate not of eolf-avldent meaning, are explained 
by the Oommentator probably in a very arbitrary manner. Tlie com* 
bination flpan-i 4- «m is noteworthy. Accordii^ to the Commeotelor it 

* expreeses hero an exteasion of the arm to seise tbe oppoaeut's arm. 
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fi. A case of tna with future iiupentiva occurs in IK. B. vil. 
$8 .118 : fn<l ffin&ffarU ffami^i/adhvam, where C.^ 85. 68; has the 
fim person, gomisi/dmii (ac). 

6- Anv-ajiigrat =c ajdgar'tt, R. iL 60. SO. 

1, 'Tififl with precedent ahletive: bharfm taanAd aham vind, 

R. Tii. S4. 14 {magd tindf 18). 

& LocaUvo: asyum toft 'paravi o Wry am kalltfiyam t^ca- 
latmt, R. vij. 80,1. 

0. Double abstract: sattoat&y li. tiL 02. 10 {lugh\fi). 

10, Inverted bahuviibii df^ioa dayAotyalaui Yamamy B. vli. 
8S. 86. Oomimrc vdiU oinxaU candrf, txdyaparoataoarcaii, ib. 
26 . 2 , ‘‘the moon rose glorious as (tufya) KTdlaaa.’* 

11. Example of late epic syntax, X^UarakundaiyW. 28. pr. 8. 89): 
nriyantyah papyatt Iflne tUj oom. for aoc., fem. for maso., middle 
for active, 

4. ArchaeelosilCBl notes. 

Oo page 36 of my NoUi from iNrffa io the last volnme of this 
Jonmal (vol. xix. Second Half) I have laieed the queetlon wbetber 
we eao trust the arobaeologlosl data of sculptures; whether the 
noith tcrana at Suncbl reproduces a oonventionalized headstall, 
which cbtuns, asl showed from still later sculptures, after the 
bit is in aotnal use. la oonoectioa with this matter Prdfeasor 
Burgees has recently sent me pLotograpba of horses weariog bits 
(and showiog perfectly the twofold, In dlatinotiou from the three¬ 
fold, headstall, spoheo of foe. dt. p. 80), as represented at Bhflja, 
presumably c. 900, B. 0. Either Sioebi precedes this date, as 
here the oortb torana has ao bitted horses, or coaserves older 
forms, as do other sculptures and even waU*paintlog6, wbloh have 
been repudiated by the artists of the other toraiiae. 

Professor Burgess iafonas me that on p. 38 of the article 
referred to, when epcaking of bands around the thighe’* of the 
vdled Jain at BidSaii, I should have said “soahes uoHing round 
his legs.’* The misqaou^on was doe to lack of proper references 
when the note was made, on the spot, and not verified afterwards. 
Tbe incidental statement that in this same cave a Buddha la 
represented is kindly criticised by the same correspondent, who 
says, ‘'1 am not aware that a figure of Buddha has ever been 
found in a Jain cave or vice versa." 

On page 163 of ray Jiulinff CatU, note, X have instanced', from 
the older epic, roles of 8afe<coodnQ( in the case of the ambassador. * 
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At the aame time I remarked, There ie evidence that hU righu 
were not always main tamed.*’ This ia pntting it mildly /rom 
the point of view of the didaotio BfiiDilyana, which advcaalea a 
looser morality in this regard, and says that, although killing an 
ambassador is not permissible, yet if be speak onpleasantly he 
maybe diefigui’cd, beaten wltli a whip, slioin, or branded. This 
is in fact the law, but the prac^ce may perhaps have extended 
to doatli, for in the epio soeno the king desires this and cites the 
rule, “no sin in slaying sinners”, the ainnor here being one that 
bears an unpleasant, aprhjny message, “Ko, no,” says tlio piotis 
adviser, na duiavadhydih praiXidanH emdah; “bnt tlie j>er* 
mitted punishments, dTitd haka \}0 daiuUVi^ you may Inflict on an 
ambassador are vdir^pgasn ange^ kaptCbhigltdto mdundyatii 
t(UK& lak^iQeannif>ili<il>, eidn At date priivofi^inii dandutt 
uadAae tu dtiiasga na noA gnUo ‘eti, B, v. fi3. U, 14-1 ^; or as 
B. has it; evwAvidA^ arhaii mkeav&di dandem ditlasya aadho 
na driUih (48. 6).” In C. it is a qaea^on of the ambassador 
being pereona non grata: 

0. 19: $&dhuT vd yadi vd ^tddhtd} pardir e^a eamarpitah 
bmtan pardrtfKim paratdn na diUo vad^iom arhati. 

In B. H is qnestion of the nainre of the speech: 

B. 10 : eAdhn v& yadi vd 'e&dhu parAir aacanam urpUam 

brwan parGHharh dharmo^Ao fia vadharh prGptunx 
arhati. 

To take up another point touched upon in the Ruling Caete, 
the commentator to the R&m&yana gives eddin as synonycaous 
with edrathi, and explains moAiratha in R. vi 71. 19 as driven 
by four charioteers (or as containing this number), the deeonptive 
epithet in the text being catu^dieam<iyukta/i. This is worth 
mentioning, but I do not believe it The same commentator, on 
R. vi. 69, 97, explains the trooblesome word anukaria {Ruling 
CaatOy p. 242; Rotee from India, p. 99) as a piece of wood 
fastened over the asle to bold the pole, the most probable 
ezplana^on yet ^ven, as this block is always dragged with 
the car, and gets separated from it easily. 



Tht Yetlio iiAvedas.—By Herjiahk Oollitz, Pjofeesor 

in Bi*yn Mnwi* College, Bryn Kaw, Pauna. 

Tnu ivijeotivo ndcedas U found c;(chi8ively in tbe Rigveda, and 
tUero in only seven pue&ges. The general opinion is ib&t It is 
connected w;tli the root pid ‘ to know,’ and it ie accordingly aup* 
posed to mean ‘ cogmzant of’ or ‘mindful of’ or ‘witness.' 

An oiitlrcly diflerent view is beld by Professor Lad wig, who 
iios generally tlio translation ‘^ngcr’ (singer) or ‘aingender 
Verkander’ (singhig harbinger). In one instance (EV. i. 84. 1) 
Ludwig lo&voe ndoedasQ iintrausUud, whilo in anotlicr (?:. 81. 8) 
he hesitates between the tnuislation ‘Singer’ and ‘Finder.’ I 
may refrain, I think, from arguing at length against Ludwig’s 
view, aineo, as far aa I know, nobody bas accepted it So I will 
only say that in niy opinion Lodwig ia right both iu rejecting 
(sec his Commentary,.vol. iv. pp- 21 and 231) tlie current derlva* 
Uon of ndvedos from root t'id ‘to knew ’ and in assuming that it 
is connoclcd with a verb meaning ‘to sing.’ Yet it doea not, in 
my opiaicn, refer to a pemn who sings but to one who ia sung. 

If wo examine the ^lossi^es in wlileb tho word ndoo'fos ocoars, 
we cannot ful to recognize that in tbe majority of coses it is used 
of a god, who la invited to receive tbe bemageof tUesaenfioers. 
In view of tho general character of the Vedio hymns this seems 
to require for ndvedeu a more significant moaning than that of 
‘c^nizant of.’ The gods are in the Elgveda not generally 
invoked merely to tako notice of the sacrificera, but to honor 
tbam with their presence, to receive favorably their offoringa and 
by tana, and to bestow upon them rewards. 

nfhedtu, in ray opinion, is synooymous with adjactivea like 
frfpa* or tditii/o; and the mewiing of the formala nai}tda{») 
bhuvoi is ‘ be tbe recipient of praise,* or, if a genitive is added, 
‘receive in thy praise,’ ‘receive as an homage’ 1. e. ‘accept 
graciously.’ 

' It will easily be seen that this translaUon fits every one of tbe 
'posaagea uoncerned. 

RV, I 84.1 (in a hymn to the Ajvina): 
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cin M ads/A hhanaunh nartedata, ^ 

« Tliree tim« today become the reoipUoM of oar praiso- 
i. 165. 18 (a hymn addressed to the MaraH) t 
«4w ndvida mo rtfSnum^ 

“ Rocebe u m Iiomsgo these my piotw works,” 

QaiM similarly iv. 28. 4 : 

<?6U<J [i. e. Indta] Uuvm ndoM ma fidnam 
ndmo Jafffbhvdii oiA* 

“ M&7 the god accept graciously my pious works, 
having received tbc bomi^ in which he takes pleaanre. 

V 12 8 : ^ riiiyann ribna 

Wtino 9vkid<\ widthn»ya N^^1>ya^, 

'‘Hc.w.OAr.i,pertormiDsriglitlyU.eaaereao.-d.r, _ 

maysl tbou become ibe graoiooe reoipient of onr newoet byrao. 

I .ako ndop,... with Oiaeebe^, SJ3K xlvi 3«, “ ^ 

cqmyaUM of n.Seyo»«. Similarly tbc 7“'®' 

1, aecordiag to Lancaaa, Noxm-L^ in th4 p. 663 Btande 

for dn/ioMS Tbeae,irregu!ai- forma may have been anggeatod V 
the genitive wda = «?d«a, where «?da ia the regolai- and earlier 
form; or by oompounda like >ada>paii for iodatatfau. 

V «5. 8: p^iroydfri manito yde ca nGianath 

ydd udyaU vasavo ydo aa fiofydu 
vipvQsya tdsya bhdvashi ndvedaioh, 

“Whatever was formerly, O Marute, and whatever is now, 
either spoken or recited, 0 Vasus, ^ 

of all of it you are the gracious recipients” 

I. 31.8 : ffMy Snapna 9uviidsya pOadih 

ndv«d<3SO amfianiim o^Afimo, 

" We have obtained the hymn of prosperity, 
we have become the reeipienta of praiee from the immortale. 

It mey aeem atraoge that here the goda abould be the onea » 
tine a hymn in praiae of the worabippere. Tet thu idea m in 
alriet aocordanee with tie spirit of thia peonl.ar hymn, which 
opene with the words: __ 

• In the traditional text the word navedatd hw the aocent^ 

Uve ? hut, aaOraesmaoo ia a note to his ttaoslatlcn remarks, Itt s^- 
is predicative, or. to other w«da the meal aocaot 
ia ppobebly wrong, and ndv«*«4 not vocative but nomiwMve. 
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4 4«v4n4n> f’lpa v«(u p4ft«o, 

Ma; tha [xaiso of the gods coma to us.^ 

The idea apimrentlf ia that the einger has soecoodcd in indaclog 
tho gochi, not only to honor the eacrific© by their presence, hut 
also to take an acUvo part In It by pronouncing their banodiction 
upon the assembly. A situation like tl)is is less sorprislng In tho 
tenth mai.idala than it would bo in any other book of the Rig* 
veda. 

In every one of the foregoing passages the adjective n^vedot 
was accompanied by a ferm of the verb bh<^. 'rhci’o remains one 
passage in which mivadas occurs wlthont this verb ; vis., the first 
strophe of the hymn RV. I. 7h : 

KffarsyaktifC nijeao visdr^ 

'hit vdta iva dhr^jimun * 

N|4so ndotda 

y^posvo^r apetyitvo ni sa6yd^ 

In the latest translation (by Professor Oldenberg, BBS.. xJti. 
IDd) this strophe is rendered thns : 

The golden-haired in the ezpsoee of the atmosphere, 
the roaring snake, ie haatiog (ibrongh the air) like tho wind; 
the brightly resplendent watcher of the dawn, 
he who is like the gloriou", over active end trutbfni (goddesses)." 

“ Agri, the watcher of the da wo,” would make suoh a poetical 
figure, that it seems almost a pity to object to this translation. 
Yet it is probably mere poetical than la accordance with the 
meaning of the teat. Oldenberg himself seems to have felt this, 
since in a note he suggeets that the text should be corrected so 
as to read utdto nd ndveddh, “ a knower (of sacrifices) like the 
dawns," or usdsum “ a knower of the dswna" Two of 

Oldenberg’s saggestione agree in that be supposes us(Ua4 to 
represent a genitive. Yet us4»<u may just as well be nomlnatiTe 
plural; and sioce we have la the following line three adjectives 
referring to uid*as io tbe nominative plural, there oan be little 
doubt chat this coostruciion is preferable. 1 am glad to agree in 
this reepect with Professor Lanmao, who in hia treatise on JiToan* 
B^flsciicfi in tha TtBa, p. 565, proposes to read ^cihPtr^'dala] 
v^<Uo ftdttedde, translating: “Bright gleaming are the dawns, 
his companions." I should prefer, however, to supply, instead of 
ganii * they are,’ the verb form which in all other oases we have 
found with ndvedat, via., the imperative or subjunctive of the 
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verb Ma Tlie formula ndoeddi Uuivaniu or n<ioeii<f$ l^tuofnt is 
then to be conelrued with both htrcmf/afiffn) and tuiifOi, and our 
iranelatioa will be this: 

«Tlie golden-hairod (Agoi) in tl»e expanse of tbe atmosphere, 
the dragon raging like the rnehing wind, 

(and) tbe bright gleaiuing dawns, 

the glorious, ever aclWc and tmthfnl ones, 

(shall be) the recipients of our praise.” 

If oar intcrprctalion of the foregoing passages is eoireot, the 
qiiesii"!! of ibc derivation of the word ndoedat may bo easily dis¬ 
posed of. It is agreed upon on all sides that the word is a com¬ 
pound, eon Mating of tlio two partx no- and -aedat. If tho mean¬ 
ing is ‘ receiving pmise/ the second part is derived from the root 
vid *10 find, to get,* and identical witli tbe noun villas * gettings, 
py^pgrty,* and with the second part of compounds like viped* 
vsdat ‘all-poascBaing’ or ‘ali-obtainiag*; sd vvdas ‘sharing in 
acquisition ’ or ‘ sharing in possession,’ and others. 

The first part, then, «fl-, would mean * praise.* There is, to be 
sure, no such word in this meaning either in Vedio or in later 
Sanskrit Yet there is in both the earlier and the later periode 
the verb nu ‘ to exult, to praise,’ the present stem of wbicl) is in 
the EV. generally ndvo*. From this verb aro derived the nouns 
ndv*?«- (fem.) and *uiVfU (raasc.), both of wbidi mean ‘praise* 
or *»tng of prdse.’ Our oonolusion is that ndcetftM stands for 
-ndva vedeti, and that tbe shortening of tbe ooropoiind is due to 
lbV fact that the fli»al syllable of the first part and tbe initial 
ay liable of the second part began with the same consonant. An 
exavt parallel to tbe omission of the syllable va under the same 
oouditions is found in the Vedio oompound fi-vrdha ‘kindly, 
friendly,’ which, as Grassmann has recogniaed, is a ahortoned 
form for (literally ‘ welfare-iacreasing’). For other 

examples of the same kind I may refer to Professor Bloom¬ 
field’s in si metive articles on ‘haplology’ in the Procsedinff* ^ 
tA$ Am. Or. Soo., vol. xvu pp. xxxiv-xxxviii, and in the Ameri¬ 
can J&WT^al of Philclogy, vol. xvii. pp- 415-499 ; also to 
WackernageVs-4f«~f. droiwm<xri*, pp. 279- 980, and Brugo son’s 
QrundrUs d. vgl Oramn.y i.* pp. 85^860. 


Oertcvin paraUel dev^pments 4ft PdU ui\d Persian 
plt^ndo^y .—By Louis 11. Q»a,y, Columbia UniTersity, 
New York, N. Y. 

It is % well-known fact in linguistics llial langungcs wKioh are 
entirely witliout infliicnoe one on tlie other often ftbow a atriking 
similarity In thoir dovcloptneot. The Indo-IitmtaD group is 
especiftlly inetruodve in this rugard,,for its wme limit extends 
from the period of lodo-Iratiian unity to tbe present day» while 
its geographical area sti’etchea £ 1*001 the Sinhalese in the south to 
the Hasaodai'un! in the north, and from the Ciirdisb in tbe west 
to tbe Bangall io the east Between tbe Indian and tbe Iran lac 
divisions of the Aryac dialects a development may be traced 
wbicb is frequently closely parallel. It is my pni*p 0 Ba in the 
near fnttirc to discuss the broader question of these oases of sitn* 
ilarity in some det^l. ITcre I can toneb only upon certain points 
of resemblance in the pbocology of the Puli as compai'ed with 
that of tbe New Pei-sisn, which forms my special subject of 
investigation for the present. 

Althongh these two languages are spoken in territories which 
are separated so widely, they nevertheless occupy almost identical 
relations to tbe Indo-Ii'aoian parent speech. The abrupt ebaoge 
betweeq tbe Sanskrit and the Buli-Prdkrit io the Indian branch, 
as compared with the transition grade of the Pahlavl in Iranian, 
is due in great pai’C to the long preservation of the Sanskrit as a 
learned language. That close atteution to the preservarion of 
the written language which is so marked io India never existed 
in Iran. So it la that we find in Persia the snocessive changes in 
language recorded for ns in the literatni’e, while in India the 
F&li-Prukrit appear at once as finished langnages. All coinci¬ 
dences between tbe Pill and tbe New Persian wblcb 1 am about 
to note* are dne solely to the operation in both dialects of tbe 
laws of development which govern the lado-lrantan languages in 
general. I do not meau to imply for an iostaot any Idea of a 

‘ I pses over unootilced those phenomena of the Pali which do not 

exist at all in New Persian, sneh as a diecussion of tbe Indian cerebrals 

or a oonsidecation of tbs laws cf sond&t. 
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raatiial infinenco of iUe Pali and the New Poraian, With these 
words by way of iotroduciioo, I now proceed to slate aa briefly 
a& possible tbc main points of similarity between tbe Prill and the 
New Porsiaa so far aa tbelr phonology is eoucerned. 

A. 7ew«la. 

Indo-Iranian Indo*Iraman la in general retained 
unchanged both in Pali and in Now Persian. Ski. hhwaii ‘be 
boors,’ Puli hhtmUi^ Now Pers. banul 
Indo*Iranian a becomes i. SkU Uimasa ' darkneas’ Pali timita 
{cf. ATOStsn Av. ‘fire,’ New Pen*, 

ludo-Iranian a beooines u (especially in tbe neighborhood of 
labials). Skt. j>afU:uotaiUi ‘ twenty •five/ Pali piuinneUaU; Av. 
vasra ‘mace/ New Pers. gurz. 

In do'Iran Ian d.—Indo*Iranian a is in general i^etalnod. 
Skt. dhiirayaH *he holds,* P'di dJidrtii, New Pers. daSt. 

IndO'Iranian d becomes e. Skt. miUrka ‘materoal/ Pali mettU 
ka; of. New Pars. Civ (older form fdv)’ beside 
Indo-Iranian d becomes o. Skt. d^Mnati ‘he washes/ Pali 
dhovati; Av. piiiH ‘ho protects,’ New Pars, p^]/idan ‘to run/ 
(older form J9dy!dan) beside pdytdari. 

rndo franian <« becomes 12 (only in cases of analogy, following 
forma whose d Is regular, 8ee llubschmaun, I*zrsi$ch6 StudUa^ 
185-186, Torp, FUxlon <?« PSli, 86). SkU ‘wise/ l^rlli 

tijfiAu (rootydd); Old Pers. dmdia ‘tested,’ New Pens, iimiiilau. 

lodO'Iranian f—IndO'IraoiaQ »is in general retained. Skt. 
iva ‘as,’ Pilli iva; Old Pers. pitar ‘father,’ New Pors. pidar. 

lado-Iraoian i becomes a. Skt. ‘earth,’ PfOiym^tii/ 

Skt, Aimo ‘ winter/ New Pers. tarn, 
lodo-Iranian i becomes(in New Pers. chiefly in tbe vimoity 
of labials). Skt. ri^Ua ‘Jisard/ Pall rUJula; Av. gpiS ‘louse/ 
New Pers. supiiS, iupui, gpul 


‘ The arcb&lc pronuoeiatioB as well as that now current In India is 
fdv. Following (be modem pro&aaoiatioa. 1 have.everywhere written 
i and il even for S and 6 oorrespondiog to Old Persiao at. aa, Av. al, ao, 
Pahl. I, d. I been dealing with the Few Pereian development only, 
1 should have wntten now I, nowd, according to tbe etymology. In dia* 
lectio words I have sot ventured to depart from Horn’s transcription. 
Of. further, Spiegel, EB. iii 7?-6l ; Darmeeteter. Iranitnrut, i. 
104-110; Horn, Cfruniriu dsr iron. Phiid., i. b. 69-88; and Hhbecb- 
mann, Z2. xxxvl 19^188. 
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lodO'Ir&niaa i—lodo^Iraiiiftn »Is in general retained. Skt. 
^oiia ‘life,* PaUJIvita; SH. ksira ‘milk,’ New Pars. J5r (older 
form alee 

IndO'Iranian v.—Iailo*Iraiuan h in In general roluneil. 
Skt. Ihuri^i ‘lie eata,* PAU Ihuf^aii; Av. uiint ‘camel,’ New 
Pew. 

Iinlo-Irauian h becoraca a. Skt. sphurali ‘lie fiaslioa,’ Pall 
p/kira6i; Av- guuan 'young man,’ New Pera. Juv&n beside 
/atrd>». 

Indo-Jranian « becomes i- Slrt. duiuiubhi ‘drum,’ PiU c?*«- 
dimu; Old Pore, pui^'a ‘ son,’ New Pei's. pUar beside piiMr. 

IndO'Iranian » becemos o (in Pali eapeoially before double con* 
Bonanta). Skt. blk& ‘ torch,’ Pali okk&; Av. uSi ‘ underatoDdiog/ 
New Pora. h&i (older form Ad^, cf. Pahl. AW). 

ludO'lranian A—IndO'Iranian A is in general ret^ned. 
Ski. Mfimi ‘oaiib,’ Pali New Pore, iittn (older foren 

also hUfix). 

Ind^lrauiati fl becomes i Skt iAAyaa 'more,’ PnU iAlyo, 
hhiyya; of. Av. rao^ ‘face,’ New Pert ri beside rOi (idle » in 
this latter is a dialectic peculiarity, and it has come through the 
transition grade of IL The older form of the common New Pore. 
rtJi is roj/ cf. Paid. rSdy aud see Horn, Jt^Z. xrxv. 178-179; 
Eobsobraann, JTZ xxxvi. 185). 

lodO'Iranian f.—Indo-lvaiuan r> which is i-epreaenied in 
Aveatan by or and in Old Peirian by ar (Bartliolomae, Grundrits 
4er iran. Philol, i. 168-189; Horn, ibkl i- b- 26) has been 
changed in Pali and New Persian^ into o, », it, «, or into r 
aoeompanied by a, *»«. The quality of the vowel iu the ohaage 
bore considered is in general determined by tbe obaracter of the 
oonsonsDts which stand near tbe original r. The normal aound 
sjiring from an original r ie a, bnt labials color the vowel to «(<•), 
and sibilants color it to s(r). 

Indo-Iranian rbecomes a. Skt. grha ‘bouse,’ Phii gaha; Skt. 
pfiah* ‘leopard,’ New Pers. paiangs Skt, d^nlydt ‘he should 
rend,’ New Pecs, darrom‘Irend’ (HUbKbiDann,,ff'Z, xxxvi, 174). 

lodoTranian f becomesi. Skt. mr^a ‘deer,’ Pdlimtga/ Skt. 
hpd ‘heart,’ New Pers. iil 


1 See DOvr HObeohmaDO, “ Vocalieebes f iru PersischeDi” KZ. xxxri. 
165-175. Here it is sbowa that New Pete, err la to be derived from ludo* 
Iranian a**, while New Pers. ir, «r arise from Indo-Iranian f. 
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IndO'Irftnian r beconiea u. Skt. urari ‘rain,’ Pill vvUhi; Skt 
pfatha ‘ baok,’ A?. parSti, New Pera. puSt. Note slap New Pers. 
kimSiI Mie makes’ and Old Pert. afitUd, aiiuiuiuS^ as eompared 
with Skt krnOth aJernSt {similarly al*o Skt prpyji ‘lie 
heaia,’ New Pere, funad). 

Indp-Iranian r becomes e. Skt ‘house/ Pali tje/ut {this 
form lifts found iw way also into the Sanskrit (Wackernagol, 
AUind. Granini,, I 3fi-40)j Av. taraSa ‘forest,’Now Pers. lUaA 
(Horn, 35). 

IndO'IrAinan r becoisos m*. Skt ffrha ‘house,’ PfiU t/fiastt 
(Kuhn, Bciiniffa *?*r t*<yU‘Oramm(iia% 15 - 10)5 Av. G|»re«d2/j< 
‘boy,’ New P«r«. larna beside burnu (the latter form is vtymo* 
logioally the correct one 5 cf. liQbselimaun, JCZ. xxxvi. 174 ). 

lodoJraniftn r becomes fr- Skt. rtp^ ‘ bi-alinumical pricat,’ 
PftU iritvijfi; Skt krmi ‘worm/ New Pors-iim. 

Indo-Ii'anian r becomes ttr. Skt. vrk^a ‘tree/ Pall rtikA/ta/ 
Av. i»/9aa ‘high/ New Pers. burz. 

It i« further to be noted that the vowel r may develop into 
different vowels in tbs ssras word, Skt mr^a ‘deer/ Pali naga 
andtn&^o; Skt ‘incresee/PMi and vafl^i; Av- 

aparandpu ‘boy/ New Pert and Aurnd/ Skt prdakH 

‘leopard,’ New Pert. and pikvtff (Horn, 21). 

IndO'Iranian &^Indo*Iranian $ (Indo*Oermanio a(, si, of, 
ai) lain general retained unchanged. Skt devu ‘god/Puli 
dkea, Av. <fa 3 oa ‘demon,’ New Pers. cflu (older form det>). 

Indo'lranian 9 becomes 1 (particularly beforo double eon so* 
aantt). Skt prativepaka ‘nmghboriog/ P&U paUvissaka; Av. 
pairidaiza mpa^wm, New Fera. dia or dil beside diz (older form 
des, in Pahlavi detb is also found). 

Indo^Iranian Indc*Iraaiand (Indo*Gsrraanicau,su, om, 

[du,] »u) ie in general retained uoclianged. Skt bhojaaia ‘food,’ 
Pill bhojano ,• Old Pars. tfauiJur ‘ friend/ New Pera. dUSt (older 
form, as in Pablavi, dbHy 

Indo'lranian d becomes u (parricnlarly before double cooso* 
'Dante). Skt. jpotana ‘mooD'Iit night/ Pali Jufhha; Old Pert 
Jeaufa ‘bill/ New Pers. kuh beside AfiA (older form of. Pab* 
lavi kb/). 

No close parallel between the P^U and the New Persian can be 
shown as regards ths treatment of I aod 6. The P§U e and c are 
pronounced short before two consonants (Frankfurter, Bandbook 
0/ Ptilif 8), and they thus become capable of ioterebangs witb 
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otUer Toweta. Thia U ooC the e&se lb ITev FeraUn, la like 
tn&uner the change iu Pali of the long diphthongs the abort 
ODca IS not parsllciedio Hev Persian. In the Iraaian we find the 
long diphthongs d» and du preeerred wlthoot change in tho few 
instances in which the; occur. As ezamplea the treatment of 
the long diphthongs in tlie Puli and l^ew Pevaiau wc roa; cite the 
following words: Skt, diM<yf<irika ‘thief,* Pi\i 4kaffi}rifea; Skt. 
Giinlcmtu iiom, prop., Puii Gotauia: Skt, Av. rdi ‘radiance,* 
Kow Vera, riy (aroliwo); Skt nd« ‘boat,’ Now Pers. n&v (cf. 
Horn, 38-39). 

BesidsN theao oases we find man; sporadic changes in qaantit; 
for which no fixed rnlo can bo laid down. 

d becomes a. Skt pr<0Aiivani * wise,’ P“iUpfl«lflvd/ At. kakr- 
Jeoia ‘Tolture,’ New Pers. barfj<u. 

< becomee i Skt aUka ‘ faleo,’ Pali oXika; New Pers. aybiah 
‘ minor * beuda d^SnoA. 

becemos ». Skc. pCtlvi^ ‘ root of the watcr4ilj,* Puli iOlvka 
beaide tdfdfta / Skt (drys‘miiaioal instrtiincnt,* jnrfyoy At. 
grtSa ‘excrement,’ New Pont gtiA beaide gilA (older form a)ao 
gfiA, cf. Pahlavi gnh and gfiA). 

a becomes a. Skt pratyamitra ‘eneroj,* Puli pacoamiUa; 
Skt nahha ‘ nail,* New PeiT. tuaun. 

i becoraoa» and u becomes U (not In New Pereian f). Skt An- 
papivi now. prop., Pull TTpatXza; Ski. nirupakura ‘ oaelese,* Pull 
nfrtJyoAtffa (cf. Childers fui> voc. Possibly a popnlar ccnfnmon 
with Hipa ‘form’ may also have been a factor in ohaaging the u 
cf this word to f«). 

Change of quantity.—In Pali an ori^al long vowel 
before an original doable consonant is shortened, or else the long 
vowel may be retained if the double coosonant be simplified. 
Yet again, an original short vowel may receive compeasatory 
lengthening If an origio^ doable con sonant following be simpli¬ 
fied, or an original single consoaant may be donbled with a coo- 
seqaont shortening of an original long vowel preceding (Suhn, 
17-91). The first and third of these phenomena are common to 
Pali and to New Perriu. 

An original long vowel is shortened before an original double 
conaoneot Skt. ‘kiagdoco,’ PuU rattha; Old Pers. Siatri 
Dom. prop., New Pers, Sake; Fabl.etvanc^ ‘living,* New Pens. 
zindah. 

An original short vowel recelvee compensatory lengtheolng if 
an original double coaeonant following be simplified. Skt. 
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»w*wao»’ Pill kutnm beaide kaltwnj Old Ftn.puB'n ‘son,’ 
New Pers.^** (old«r form alio ptir); Av. hiiCi^ra ‘bcaulifiil/ 
New Pert, /luiir, /mjir, zii/lr (older forms tbe same). 

Nasalised Vowels.—Aa original iissalisod vowel is occa* 
sionallj rcplaoed Iwtii in Pali and in New Persian by a long 
Towel. (May we compare Q beaido d in Avoetaa» o. g-, d&ini 
‘croaturu’ beside «dma;t ‘name’ bosido nilnuut/ See 

Jackson, Avest. Gmmm,, 13; Dartlioloinae, 172.) Skt, 

‘lion,’ P:bi eVta^ New Pers. ‘mauiior* biwldo sdw (In Now 
Pers., however, tins pbctiomoiion occcirs only aflcv long vowols). 

The reverae process, tlic developtnont of an inorganic aunsvftra 
from a mute, is f^rly ooninion in Pill. Sku maUha ‘bn/falo,’ 
Pali mahtmta. Here it is not tbe New Porslatt but the Kui*di8li 
which offers ns a parallel for this phenonioiion- Ivnrd. ijUn/ir 
‘donkey’ boaitic WjV (from the Tarklslx Sociii, Grund> iit9 

(2er if«a. i- b. 238). 

Aphaeresia and Syooope.—Apbaerasia ocenrs sporadi¬ 
cally in Poll Skt. aiaMra ‘ adornment,’Pali Sku 

id&nvn ‘now,’ Phil dmi,' Skt. udaka ‘water,’ Pnli dak<A (this 
Middle Indian form lias crept into Sanskrit also, Wackcrnagol, 
Mind. Gramm,, u ei>). Kubn, 35, explains tbo majority of 
these sporsdio oases of apbaoreals in Puli os being dnu to tbe 
operation of saodbi. In this be is, I think, entirely correct, la 
Now PereUn it Is a law that initial a before a slogic coTisonaut 
Tanishes (Horn, 20), e. g. Av. tfpwnayu ‘boy,’ Now Pors. 

Pabl. api ‘ without,’ New Pers, bt beside the older form abt (rtiJ). 
So also initial u vottisbes (through tbe traositlon grade of a f See 
HObschtnana, iVa Siud^, 136-139; and of. Skt vpasthdna 
•honor,’ Pahl. ap<utSfi), e. g.. Old Pera. upariy ‘above,’ New 
Pers. bar beside abar. 

Syncope occurs in both languages. Skt duUUi ‘danghtei’,' 
Pill dhtid; Skt agdm ‘bouse,’ Puli ayya from *affra; Av. 
yaaoUmOm. ‘of tbe Angels,’ New Pers. yazddn ‘God’; Av. 
pa^ana ‘hrostd,’ New Pers. jwAn, We may perhaps also refer 
to this category the loss of a final vowel of a word which becomes 
the first member of a compound, e, g., Skt, apooiara 'male,* 
New Pera. oiUtr; Av. vtiriyaana ‘having a golden color,’ New 
Pere. sorywny Av. dahViupaiti ‘lord of tl»e land,’New Pore. 
dihgdn ‘village obief (of. tbe Armen, loan word (UAp^). 

Protheeie, Epentheais, and Aaaptyxis.—Prothesle is 
exceesively rare in PilL Tbe only ease seems to be Skt. 9fri 
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'woman,' Pull itOt\ (of. in ihe A 9 oka insoriptioos. Sen art, 
Inacrtpiwm de Piyadasi, ii. 330). Pisehel, Ved. &ud., i. 17,. 
oompai'es for a sirailar iiistanoeof prothesis Skt. iskrta 'ftnanged’ 
from the root (e)^ar. On the other liainl Bartholomae, Stud, sur 
ifuioff. fyrac/iffCfro/UcAtff, i. 12S-133, denies absolutely the exist¬ 
ence of any piothctio vowoJ in Sanskrit. (Of. also Uliicnbeck, 
£ii/moi.WOr(arbuo/i tUr aUiitd. <!^r<«o/ce, 20.) Prothoeie is quite 
common in Kow Pers., si nee no wal’d io this language may begin 
with a consonant group. The quality of the protbetlu vowel Is 
gonernlly dotovniined by tliQ con.‘K>naiita originally beginning tho 
word. Skt. bril 'brow,* New Pers, Av. 9 paita 'white,' 

New Pore, (older form Upid)', Av. atuna 'column,’ New 
Pore. ust<in (older form also vjjAn,cf. Pahl&T) sfibi); Av. St'aoSa 
nero. piop., New Pers, SarHS (older form iferroJ'jOf. Pahlavi SWJ)} 
Old Pers, Jrdfar ‘brotlier,* New Pers. lir^idar; Skt ifopa'cry,’ 
New Pers. (Burfif 'ooek' (older form asurSS). 

£j)eDthesiB, which is not unknown in New Peruan (Horn, 28- 
20 , 34, 37), docs not scorn to ocenr in Puli. 

Anaptyxis is taro in PilU and is found only in Into texts. 
f/iafu(ti ‘he stands’ beride ^iQSi (ILuhn, 36). In New Pei'siap on 
the contrary it is rather frequent. Av. d/rlna ‘blessing,’ New 
Pers. i^ariH (older form also d/hrtn); Av. uStra ‘camel,’ New 
Pers, 

We find a long anaptyc^c vowel in tfae poetic piidd?{fanVt 
• recompense' beside pida^arcih; of. Av. mae-paiti/^ta, (Com¬ 
pare also the long anaptycuc vowels 9 aud 5 sometimes found in 
Avesian ; Jackson, Avast. Oramm.y S7.) An Irregular anaptyxis 
is found in the New Persian pddiS&h ‘king’ boude padiddt 
(Horn, 41). 


B. Oodsossdu. 

Gattur&ls.—The Indo-Germanio gutturals are retained in 
general unchanged. But a Sanskiit guttural may booome a 
palatal in Pali, 0 . g., Skt kunda ' turner,’ Pull cunda. A similar 
variation Is somstlmes fonad in the Avestau as oompared with 
tho Sanskrit (Jacksou, Aviat. 283 Bartholomae, 10; 

of. Wacheroagcl, AUind. Qratnm., 1. 140). A like interchange 
of palatals and gutturals is also seen oeeasionally io Eurdish aa 
compared with the New Persian, e. g-, New Pers. Att ‘flea’ 
(properly written AaiA), Euid. kldf kaC (Socio, &rwviriat dsr 
ivan. FhUol., i. h. 264). 
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. PaUtaU._A Sanekiii palaUl beoomea a guttural in a few 

Tr&rds. Skt. ‘ pIiyMciaa,' P«)i Wiitakka {for AvMlati ]>aral. 
lela we Jackenn ar>^ Bariliolomae, Icee. ciiL). Ski. Bometimes 
bfioomcfi Puli d. jiffhaiii ‘iinnger,’ Pali digaGchU beside 
Jig/iaccfiti. Kalin, 30, assunaea the following development:/ 
was prononnoeO gy, which became dy, which became di, which 
became d; the change of e to 8 waa analogciis, Wth this we 
may coroparo the Pmkrit j;* from <fy. Skt. pf-atij^aditynii ‘he 
w ill approach,’ Prak. polivCi}}if9^di (Xaswn /HH/tulfOuen W>fpia6 
pmcrilicaif 800-207). SanHkrit c' hcoomcM IVdi t. Skt cikiM 
‘medicine,’ Prai tikiechd (of. Ski. iisthati ‘lio fttamK’ Pruk. eMadi 
beside tifi^di, Lnssen, 107). Nolo won) ly in this connecliou is 
tlie Aveslan ‘ with running watei*,’ Yt 13. in I«s 

Tt. 13. 44 bis (eo all inaimscripta) bcaide f^tC/ff-opa, T». i6. •*, 68. 
9 (cf. UuJi fiipya loc. ag. Vd. 6. 20), Jackson, Avat. (jramni., 31. 
Sanakrit c{/i) rarely becomes Pali 9. Skt ‘ncciimn- 

latcd,’ Kdi Mwu«si8a. Tine change lias a close parallul in tho 
Iiwnian. Skt. ehdya 'shadow,’ Av. ataya ‘shadewlcsa,’ New 
Pars, adyaU ‘shadow.’ 

Dental#.—The frequent obange of Sanskrit dentals into Puli 
cerebrals, and the raror inslanocsof tbe revorso olmngo are not 
relevant here. The change of Sanskrit d(A) to Pali i, 0- g., Skt. 
{Idlpanu Might,’ Puli df/mpofla, Skt ffrhuffod/tikd Misanl,’ Puli 
gharagolikd, finds enly an apparent analogy iu a few Pcrwari 
loan-words (Horn, fi7). The Afyan, on tlie other hand, shows true 
examples of a obaoge of 8 to I, Geiger, Grundriat (Ur iron, 
^hihl, I b. 200, of. also 301. Sanskrit d frequently apparently 
becomes Pili y. Skt kh&dlta ' eaten,’ PiU *A«yfto (MuUer, 
Simplified Ora)nmar o/the Pali Language, 80, compares tbe ya- 
ynUi of tbe Jainaprukrit, e. g., Stt ekaea^ 'sixty-one,’ Jaina* 
prak. egaeac^M, which becomes ^aya«A», syaoflwAf, egakatphi^ 
snd finally egoahi; of. hie SHirige eur Gramm, dee Jainaprd^ 
ferit, 3-4), We roast, however, regard the y iu snob cases aa 
introdaced to avoid tbe hlatns oansed by tbs loss of tbe loter- 
vocalio d, Fraokfurter, 10^ cf. the Biodi examples in Hcernle, 
Gramm, o/ihe Ghxtidian latig., 10-18, 88. This same phenomo- 
HOD meet# us frequently in New Persian. Skt. kMdali 'he 
eats,’ New Pers. x&yad; New Pera. baidyah ‘worthless’ beside 
baiadah; Pahl. pdUt ‘harvest,’ New Pera pSyU (older form 
pdyit). A ebaoge of Sanskrit n to Pali r is correctly postulated 
by Kahn, 88 . Skt. miiraf[jana nom. prop., Pftll yirafijara 
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(cf. further (5r«k PSli J^UindOy Trenokner, Pali 

JlfuctUany, 86 ; Skt. i>uu ‘fault,’ PiiU tla). With this we tokj 
ootnparo tlie Av«»tan and Pablavl forma in n beside those in r, 
0 , g., Av. MarSvar ‘cUme, xonc’ beside karinun, tafar ‘jaw’ 
l>eBldo »af«n, PaLI. Miin& noiu, p)*op. beside MiirOy k>oit ‘done’ 
bcsldo k<tr6 (Jackson, C. cle ifailcs, Mawtl dit Pe/tUai, 

H, Note also liu« lndo*Oormanio donblote In and •r, e. g., 
•flAim ‘ day ’ Ijesidc "ttAar, cU. Hrugniann, V$rffUio/i. Oramm., 
li 883; Noi*een, Vryerm. J,aulUhrs, id4-l06; Pederten, XZ. 
xrxil. 240-271). 

LablalB.—Sannkrit M becomes Puli m. Skt. 

•dnim,’ Pali dindima. With this we may com^jarc New Pera. 
m arising from 1. Skt. Ihanga ‘bang, hemp,* Av. danAo, Pahl. 
inauff beside bang, New Peia. ma>*g. The change of Satiakrit 
m to V, e. g , Skt. mlniathi ‘investigating,’ Pali vivavts, finds a 
reverse procese in tbe New Persian change of «to fw, e. g. New 
Pots. cry«md;* ‘pnrple’ beside oryaoib* (a loan-word from tbe 
Semitic, cf- Syr. argoOna ‘purple’ [from tboBabylonian] accord¬ 
ing to Pisai, /UUotcgiif AWw/ono, 303),’ or New Pera, parmdttah 
‘butWrfly’ beside j:>a»*BdnaA. 

Semivowc 1 s.—The change of y to/, coinraon to thePrikrit 
and the modexir vcmeonlarBof India ae well as to Pull, la found In 
New Persian also. Skt. yantragtba * batU-ioom,* TiWJante'ighoru, 
Jantagg/ta / Av. ydmer ‘glaas,’ New Pars. Jam. Sanskrit v some- 
uraes becomes PAli y. Skt. (Uoa ‘foreei,’ Puli ddy(k Wiib this 
we may compare the Avesian change of lotervocaUc v to y (e»«po- 
cially between w and e). Skt dv9 ‘two,’ Av. r?uy?, and more 
especially Old Pops, gaubalaiy ‘he says,’ New Pera. gHifcd (cf. 
Horn, 47, XZ. xxxv. 179, Older form gSgad). 

Saoskat v frequently becomes PiU b. Skt «uur«» ‘abandanoe 
of raio,’ Pftli subbu^L In New Persian we find a regular change 
of t to ^ before d, i, ?, iy. Av. vOra ‘rain,’ New Pera. ^ard^k,* 
Av- var^la ‘captured,’ New Pera- bardab; Av. vaiii ‘willow,’ 
New Pera bid (older form bid, cf. Paid, vii)/ Av. vUatii 
‘twenty,' New Pere. bM (older form also &5sf); Av. vhdpb'lma 
(Vd. 3 . 18 , var. lect vydpa) ‘moat without water.’ Psbl. viydp&n, 
New Pera biydbdn. Kuhn, 45, nows a pc«aible change of v to 


> [Tbia word U found m the Semltlo IsQ^uagea also witbbctb m and w; 
Awjr. aTyamamui, EUb. arpnndn; Aram., Syr. arg-wdn. Cfffwdnd- It 
Ss probably not of Semi ti o origin.—En.} 
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hh :□ Skt. praiitamvid (nortlieiQ BaddbisU) Mlscrimination/ 
Falx patuambhidd. ChildotB, however, connects the Pdli word 
with the root hhid Ho split.* If Kalii>*8 ezplana^on slioald be 
correct, one might corapnro c&ees of a clxange of b into v as a 
reverse phenomenon in Avestan and New Persian. YAv. md- 
voyu ‘to me,’ GAv, w?aidy<2y 0)d Pers. nipiSlanaii/ Ho write,* 
Now Pers. beside nUiStan. 

The interebangc of r aud I is common to botb dialocLs. 

f becomes 1. SH, parioha ‘iion beam,* TixWpaHghay Av- 
Xtara Bpfpzaiti noin. prop., New Pers. Alhvrt. 

f becomes r. Skt. Hioinhana 'support,* l*uii drommcDia/ Sku 
phaia ‘plow,’ New Pera, Kupur. 

Sibilants.—Sanskrit pis occauonally represented bj ch in 
KJi. Skt gava ‘corpse,’ Pali cAoeo. Similarly we find in din- 
lectio New PerKian S for d, e. g. New Pern, dftm ‘night’ beside 
Idm (Av. st&lfixya). The reverae change of cA to s is found in 
the Iranian, e. g., Skt oAdyd ‘shadow,’ Av. a$aya ‘shadowless,’ 
New Pers. idyah ‘shadow.’ 

Tbs rare change In Pfili of a Sanskrit A to s, o. g., Skt tndihika 
'oily,’ Pali encsiAo, is the reverse of the phenomenon which we 
find in Aveatan, e. g., Skt. topta ‘seven,* Av. hapiu. In Pfili, as 
in Prakrit, the combination sibilant + nasal maj become nasals A 
Skt. prapna ‘ question,’ Full jMftAa. 

Interchange of Aspirates and Non-Aapiratea.'-> 
Tho Puli frequently aspirates the tonnes and mediae. Skt paM 
‘ability,’ Pali sot!Aty Skt 9ukumdra ‘youthful,* Pali iuk/iumSia/ 
Skt. pS^badra ‘ a sort of tree,* Pdli pAaiiMadday Skt pralyO’ 
gra ‘ new,’ Pali paccaggha. These ohaugea are in the main spo* 
radio. They do not, therefore, offer a tree parallel with the ape- 
oifioally Iranian law of apirantlsation. We may, however, com¬ 
pare the occasional instances in New Peiaian of the development 
oifittiXLp. New Fera. g^ifund ‘sheep’ beside git»pand (Av. 
yaoap^a}, older forms gdsfand and gdspand; dialectic New 
Pera.^<irdA^(A) 'swallow*beside/Torros^fifA). 

The opposite process Is the ohange of the aspirate tenues or 
mediae into tenuea or mediae. Skt hsudhd ‘hunger/ Pali khuday 
Skt kh& ‘spring,’ Pfili k&y Skt. mrAa ‘polished,’ PiUl matta 
beside mattha. Similar sporadic cases of the loss of aspiration 
are fennd in the Iranian. Av. ‘growth’ beside vara* 

Saga ‘make then grow’ (Skt ^ardhya); New Pcia. (dialectic) 
poAmen ‘to understand’ beside fahmidany kapUn ‘to fall* 
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beM«1c kapnxiini cP. al» Av. ‘world,’ Now Pers. ifA 

(oldor form goll, of. Palil. 

A Sanakrit aapirato inaf become a aimpla /« in PslH. Skt. 
hghu Might, ’ Pail laAu; Skt. ndhira ‘ blood,’ Pnli ru/iira; Skt 
bhav(tlt ‘ be bocomea,’ P:Mi hod. The same phenomenon appears 
at tiinw In the Now Pens)an. Ae- gn»5a/iCim*ot ewatnrea,’ New 
Peru. ffVilin ‘ world,’ (older form, ae in Palih, gi/iun)i Av. ipdSa 
‘army,’ New Per*. s^uVt,- Av. t/isma ‘sturdy,’ New Pers. 
tah{(i)m; Old Pera. l:aupi ‘hill,’ New Pere. *fiA (older forin 
Icih): Old Pew. T© Boyvp-raw nom. prop., New Pers. Jln/tU- 
l?in and Jiahiildn (of. Spiegel, .©y2«*«/re Alterihum^ind$, ill. 
813 Anm,). 

Interchange of Sonants and Sarda.—The sobstitn* 
tion of sonants for surds is quite common both in Pali and in 
New Persian. Skt uta ‘or,’ PMi uda; Skt. vyatJtnyati ‘be 
trembles,’ Pali vedhati; Skt, paiostant ‘rhinoceros,’ Pali bah- 
tfita; Skt aruo ‘ladle,’ Pali «yS; Skt. ^!<ikala note- pi'op,, Pali 
S&gaktj Skt. nighantu ‘lexicon,’ Pali nighandu. Since the 
cliange of surds into aonauta is a regolar law in New Persian 
when the sounds in qoestion stand between vowels or after tbo 
sonant consoDante r, I, n, we cannot compare the Puli with the 
New Persian here. Yet at least one change, that of New Persian 
« to y, seems to belong heio, New Pers. #ay ‘horn ’ beeido Siz 
(Skt. pQdchQ.). Hero also is lo be referred the New Persian d, d 
for Aveatan $ in the New Persian loao*word ZorduSt, ZaruSait 
nom. prop., Av. Zara^vStra; and suoh Avestan forms as frad^ 
^Sm ‘I brought forth,’ Tt lO. I. beside fndadam, Frag. 4. I, 
(Jackson, Av6si. OrarntT^., 5P). In both Puli and New Peraian we 
often find v substituted for the h ariang from an original p. SkU 
kapi ‘monkey,’ Puli kevi beside ^pij Old Pera napiU ‘grand¬ 
son,’ New Pars. navCidaJi. 

Tbe anbscitudon of a anrd for a socaot is qnite oommon In Poll 
but exceedingly rare in Iranian. SH. praty&ga ‘aacrifice,’ PSlr 
pdySha; Skt. glatnu ‘lasy,’ Pali kiiasu; Skt. Jafvepa ‘reed,’ 
P&li paibaja. As Iranian parallels we may cite from the Avestan 
Aw<»$«e ‘ye go,’ Skt. caradAvt; GAv. ectdSd ‘he knows’ beside 
OAv. va&fd (Skt vffda) (Jackson, Oramtn., 84, bat ag^st 
this view see Bartbclomae, 168). 

Samp ras&ra^a.—In P&li ya often becomes f- Skt. 9<UyaAa 
‘true,’ Plli taceika; Skt. vyatUtHra ‘long step,’ Pfili vMtAdfo. 
With this phenomenon we may perhaps compare the AvesUn 
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redaction of ya before a nawl w /. Skt, hiranyam (acc.) 
'golden,’ Ae. ixtranitn; At. ‘they periah’ for 

yaiiti. • 

Similarly in PfiU va often auffcre a redwclion to v. 5kt. 
iaeortid 'quail/ P»l» Here again we raay compare 

Avestaii 0 from va before nasals. Av. BrUtitn (see.) ‘third’ 
from tlie stem Si i7oa-; Skt. <ip-o(fJiUum 'ye were heard of/ GAt. 

Cf. also, as I'cgerds the New Pcralan, Skt. yraoatii 
‘‘downwards/ New Pers, fitrfid (older form ftovd, cf. Pahl./>df, 
aud 800 Horn, SZ. xxxv. 183-184). 

Contraction arieing from the lose of 8omi*vow- 

elg._Tlie Puli coiitractB aya and rry» to o iu the moat of its 

oansatlves and also in some elmplo verbs, such ua Skt. 

‘be lead.%’ Pali ncii. &mitar)y «ya becomes e in Skt p/tUlyoU 
‘be flee"/ Pfdi palcti; bnt both <iya and oya frcquontly become 0, 
aa iu Skt. (properly Middle Indian) upaUh<lyuka ‘servant/ Puli 
vpo/ihSka. With ibis change of aya to e in Pali we may com¬ 
pare the Avcaian reduction of aya to ai before nasale, e. g., Skt 
ayam 'thie/ Av, aBm. In New Persian wo find 3 roaolting from 
a oontraetjon of aya, and d being developed from Oj/u, ayd. 
Examples of those changes arc as follows: Old Tw,*<i<ire>yata 
‘yc hold’ (cf. 1. sg- ddruyaniiy). New Pera dSrU (older form 
tfflfSd); Old Pert teidya^iya ‘king/ New Pert I4A; Old Pore. 
IfcirayavatiS non), prop., New Pers, Z^drfi, 2)urab, Z>^ruv. 

The Pali contraction of it/a to i in Puli ‘how much' 

for H'iyaUaka (Skt. kiyant) may be paralleled in the Iranian by 
Skt. priya ‘beloved/Av- frya, New Pert fr% (older foi-m also 
JH). 

From ava the PSji often devclopes o. Skt atjar«»» avira 
• lower, hither/ l»ali ora (Professor Jackson soggests to me a 
comparison also with At. aora)i Sit. praytavanaka ‘sufficient/ 
PSii ptihonaka. Sometimes the contraction of ava results in v 
instead of o. Skt ao^nd ‘contempt,’ Pali ufiflO. Similar con¬ 
tractions ate fonud in the New Persian. Skt eyotfAiAo ‘firm/ 
New Pers. iut&m (older form M&m) beside tisidmy Skt tavae 
‘atrongth/ New Pers. (older form tdi) bcMde taviS (of. Horn, 
SZ. xxxT, 187). 

Contraction arising from the loss of consonants, 
loss of ooosonanta with a resnltiog vowel contraction m not 
unknown in Pfili. In Prakrit, where the loss of consonants is 
etill moro common, a reaultiog bUlus is seldom avoided by con* 
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trftction. P^li exxoplos of tli$ pbenomoDou la question are as 
folio vb: Skt. udaJea ^waber,^ Pali oMa; Skt. Ji^upinagara nom. 
prop., Pali SuiiiUira,' Skt. paeofliaemnaya PuU pacciU- 

amaya (properly a cage of haplology); Skt. tadafigula ‘six Inched,’ 
chathguiu; Skt Sur&iiirUa ‘duly and unduly restored,’ Pali 
doiiiTita; Skt puia ‘parrot,’ P'dl Suva (v bo a^'oid hiatus) beside 
tuJca. Similar to ihe case of Pali suoa ‘ parrot ’ is Skt. ^aufiba 
‘ovi, noma of lodre,’ PuU bosiya. Cases of the loss of oonso* 
nuts with coiilraction are leaf) common In New Peraiao tban in 
Pnli, yet a few examples may be quoted. Pahl *p!ith&span from 
pdth&s ‘province,’ A men. loan* word pfsigosapasi, New Pore. 
pad^pCm (older form padi^p^Yt Bal&OI rMiytfn ‘bread,’ New 
Pera. ndn (Hnbsobman, 101; Horn, Grundrisi dv iron, Philol.y 

b. 70), 

Metatbesis.—UetathceiB occurs bat rarely in PhU or in New 
Perelau. As PUi examples we may quote tbe following words; 
Skt. vpitnah ‘ shoe,’ PSli updJtund; Skt. prdvarafui ‘ npper ga^ 
meet,’ P.*;li pdntpana beside pvp^trtina; Skt sakata ‘stupid,’ 
Puli kasafa; Skt. cUam^^ikii ‘necklace,’ Pull cUimiku beside 
Amilika/ Ski. gard(dl^a ‘donkey/ PuU gadrabha. A case of 
vowel metatbesie is cited by Kului, 67, In Skt. picumanda ‘tbe 
nimba-trcc,’ Puli pucimanda UetatLesis is found occasionally 
in New Persiau. New Pere. futrgit ‘ever’ beside hagirt; Av. 
karana ‘boundary/ New Pers. kardn(ak) beside 4&andr(aA); Sku 
Mist^' ‘physician/ New Pora dieiSk, as compared with the 
Armenian loan-word iitik. 

The group ariya becomes by mstaCheua ayira in Pill. Thia 
oombiuation is tbeii contracted to wo. Skt. dpearya * wouderful/ 
Pali acok*ra betdde acchariya. The groap ayira may also give 
Iro. Skt osizmAaf^a ‘unconquerable/ Pull weaniASra. (Of. 
Wackeroagel, AUind. QramrfUy i. 207, ou a siroliar metathesis in 
the case of ytsv ios vy Id the texts of the Wblte Ya^urveda.) A 
possible aoelogy io the New Persian to this metatbesis of y is 
the change of anyV} in throngh the tranaition grade afn. Av, 
maUtyava ‘heavenly/ New Pers. rn,]n& (of. Htlhachmana, KZ. 
7uvi. 16&-159, older form and a preolse parallel to the 

Pall rale is furoiahed by snob New Persiao words as irmdn 
‘ guest/ Av. airyaman (older form see Horn, Ofw^Us 

dsr neepsrs. SSymolegUj 32, Aoio. 3, and of. Pablavi irm&n, 
^rfndnsl;, ^rrrtdnih). 
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O. Oomp^oad Coiuoatnts* 

• A^imilation, wliioli forme osie of tbo mam distinctions of'the 
Pftli'Prakrit from the Sanskrit, is not ft phenomenon of groat 
frequency in thn Iranian dlaleote. CcrUm Mmilaritles, however, 
betn*een the Pali and the Kew Perslsa lo this regard ealst. Of 
thcae cases of like assunilatlon of groups of coneon&nts in the two 
Inngnages the following oxaroplos may bo given: 

rU bccomee kk. Skt. karkuiaka *erab/ Pfdi kiiickainka/ Skt. 
parkar^ *6Hgar,’ PAli takkharH or sakkaru, KewPera, iah{k)ar 
{Ioan*word from the Indian). 

d(j becomes Pi)i yy, Kew Pcra. y. Skt pudyaia ‘individoal,' 
P'lU pngyaUi (of. al(«) Hyh becoming ygK, o, g., Skt. ?«^Ao?a 
‘proclamation,' PuU i/jpAw<i); Skt mudgu ‘cormorant,* Now 
Pera. m<?y. 

jy bceonies j{J). Skt ri^ya ‘kingdom,* P'di rqya (cf. fy 
becomlog also e. g., Skt adhijya ‘with taut bow,* Pali 
ed^hOy bot Skt jyH ‘bow*etring,’ P4li jy& and jiyH)', New 
Pere. /dulffdn ‘to gnaw,’ 0. H. Oema. hiuxoan, 0. Bulg. Uvati 
(Htlbachru&nn, Pert, Stud., 46-50, 152, 220 j Horn, Qrundrist der 
iran. PAUoly i. b. 47). 

dhy bccomea jfh, New Pera. J. Skt nwdkya ‘middle,’ Pill 
mqffAa; Skt dkyuna ‘meditation,’ New Pera. jAn ‘aoul.’ 

kt (NewPers. zi) becomea NowPers. t Skt fokli 'power,* 
PsU (ait{h)i/ Pah!, pdttand 'to cook,* New Pers. puxtaA bnl 
dialectic patin, potin (Horn, 67). 

tt beoomea Ufi, New Pers. t. Skt. urattil^ ‘beating the 
breaat,’ Pill vraUhAli; Lat sPutmu ‘atariIng,’ New Port tar 
(in Now Fera. this aasimilation ie found onlj Initially and the 
ezaroplea are doubtful, Horn, 66-67). 

dv becomea dd. New Pere, d. Skt p&doala ‘grassy,’ P&li 
saddaUtf Skt dt^pa ‘island,* Pdli ^pa (cf. also dhv beoomlng 
ddhy e. g., Skt. adhvan ‘road,’ Pnll addhu)', Av. doar ‘door,’ 
Old Pera. <fi*va»'d, New Pere. dor. 

pn becomea pp, cf. New Vsts-ffiomfn. Skt. tvapna ‘ sleep,’ 
Pill tdppa beside sapina; Av. ta/nu ‘heat’ (of. Skt. tapat), 
New Pers, tq/: 

dv becomes New Pers. b (of. above on iv becoming also 
dd). Skt £ftjd<fap«*n ‘twelve,’ Puli barata; Av. doar ‘door,* 
New Pert (dialectic) bar beside <faf*. 

»m becomes mm, New Pars. m. Skt unmdrga ‘noderground 
water*coar8c,’ P&li vanmayga; Av. taina msrtya ‘ eagle*bird,* 
Pahl. tinmurv, New Pei'S. rfmwry ‘griffin* (older form airnwry). 
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rdr becomes U (of. New Pen. I from rd). Skt urdra ‘wet/ 
Pali alia beside adda; Av. ganSa ‘year/ New Pera. 9&l 

81 beuomes ss, New Pars. 9. Ski. lusSa ‘goat/ P:iU vaua be¬ 
side bhasta,’ New Pei’S, (poetic) ^urtstin nom. prop, b^ide ^dr- 
igidn. 

r9 (Skt. «, Av. rs) becomes «, New Pere. I’. Skt, vorja 'year,* 
Pali va^aa; Av, bargXa 'msuc/ New Pew. laiS (Old Pers. *bpSa, 
Hilbsclimsnn, SZ. xxxvl. 167). 

A comparison of the modern Indian and Iranian dialects is uot 
unpreoedeoted. I need only allude to Trumpp's Orammar o/ 
t^8 Falft6 .... compared wit/i thg Irt'mian and I^orth-TAdian 
Idiomg. Truopp was in error, as we know now, io supposing 
that tbe AfyTm was a language “forming the first transition from 
tbe l&dC'Xriau to ibelrrmian family, and therefore parlioipating 
of the obaraoteris^os of both, but still with ^iredomiitanc Prakrit 
feataras *' ( (grammar, xiL Seo on iIiIh ]iassage of Trunpp*Si 
Oeiger, Orundriae dfr »Vr?n, i’ftiW., i. b. 203). But ihe real value 
of Tnimpp'e service cannot be impmred by lliU partial error, 
which was so natural at tJie time when he wrote. And once 
ag»u, scarcely a year ago, that admit able scholar to whom we 
owe so much for bis unexcelled Grimdriaa der nei^artucMn 
Etymologic and his NaupctaitiKc SfUiriflspraohc^Xo mention only 
his works which immediately concern us now—has broached the 
problems hero discussed. Ail too brief is Horn’s note ((hundrisa 
dcT tron. 'BhUol., i. b. Z$, cf. 15-16, aud Geiger, ihid. 206) olaim* 
iflg the scientific right to inetitatc a comparison of phenomena 
preaeuted in oomcnon by New Persian and by Prfikrit (of which 
Pali is of course a form). This right is, I thiuk, a valid one, aud 
the subject merits a careful invesUgsiion, wblob sbcald include 
withiu its scope the entirs Indo-lraaiaii family of languages. 
Such a study, which it Is my hope and iatendon to make, might 
be of service in the study of dialectic developments In general, 
and although confined to the Indodrsnlan dialects, it might by 
its implications be not al together with out bearing on tbe interests 
cf tbe gieai body of tbe Indo*Germanic phonology. 



A recent hitirpret<tiioii cf iJie L«U«r (^an Jl« 3 rt*w« Prvixceu. 
—By Dr- CnRrsroPHKa JcnNsroK. Johns Hopkirs Unirei*- 
sity, Baltimore, Hd. 

F»«\T cnoeifom texts—though tlis assertion is rather a bold 
one—hsyc been interpreted in so many difforont ways hy tljfTcrent 
scholars as tbs brief letter of tliirtccn lines, K. 1610 b (111 B. 16 , 
No. 2; Harper’s Xsitsr*, No. 0OR)j jvddrewcd by tbs Assyrian 
prioeess, Sertt’a-eterat, to a lady of her fatbor^a oourt Pi'of. 
Sayce, who first atlcmiwed to translate it moits than twenty years 
ago in bis Snhyloftia/n (pp. 16 , ?8), conaidered It a 

spelling lesson “received by one of tl>e granddanglitcrs of ASur- 
banipa), wbo is told not to write umpici, or to say iwyutf/-" 
I^of. Frits HoFJmcI, of Munich, io his Jiaiylonienx 

und Asfu^ens (Beilin, 19B6, p. 694, n- 4), gave a translation of 
the text, which he regarded as a report from tbc servant (<r^cf ?) 
of the king’s daughter to the lady AHur*Sarrat, and explained 
that in this letter the daughter of King ASnr*etil*ilflni-nktnni 
orders the expuWon of her older relative from the liaroro. Prof. 
C. P, Tiele, of Leyden, in bis Sabyhnii<iJt^A9«i/riso/i6 Ot^c/tioAis 
(1B80, pp. 406,'4ia), correctly descilbed the letter as referring to 
a dispute about precedence (“Rangstreit”) between two ladies 
of the palace, bnt offered no translation. In 1889 the late die* 
tingaished French scholar, Arthur Amiaud, made this test the 
subject of a paper in the Babylonian and Oriental JUeord (li. 
187 ff.). AccordiDg to his interpretatloD, the lady to whom tbo 
letter is addressed was tbe wife of a prince ASurbacipal, not 
identical with the famous Sardanapallus, but tbe son of a King 
Eesi'baddoD U., whose exieteoce bad been previously asserted by 
Sayce and Schrader. The theory of tbe exlsteoce of au Esais 
baddon IL haa, however, long siooe been abandoned by every 
Assyriologist, and with it Amiaud’s explanation fella to the 
ground, 

Io May 1898 I disoussed this text in a paper entitled, “The 
Letter of an Assyrian Princess,” which was read before the 
Johns Hopkins University Philological Association, and was 
pnblished, tbe following mouth, in the Johne Uopltine Uhiver- 
eity drculare (Jone, 1896, vol. xv,—No. 126, pp. 91 ff.). At 
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the same time (June 1896), the veil known French Aseyrlologiet, 
lather V. ScLeil, published in the ZtUichrifi jiXr Auyriologit 
(xi. 4Y if.) ^ ^ tablet frum hts private ooUec^nc, prov* 

ing that Sin4ar-l^no, the laet blog of Attjna, vras the eon of 
Sardanapallus, and added in a foot note (p. 49) a tranotatioD of 
the letter of the princess. ^’Uile Father Soheil’e translation 
differs from my own in some partlcnlnrs, we s^Tived at the sarue 
eoiicIuBion as regards the writer of the letter. In fact, up to this 
Umo it had never occurred to anyoue to doubt that the writer of 
the letter was the (laughter of king Ai^nr^etil'il^nl, tlio son of 
Sardanapalluti, and the last king but one of Assyria. 

During the past year, however, Dr. Hugo Wioobler of Berlio, 
the accomplished editor and translator of the Araarna Letters, 
published, in bis AU&rUntali*ch« .^acAvn^sa (1898, 2d Sen i. 
.68^9), a paper entitled ''Sareser nod Kearhskddon,” in which onr 
teat is interpreted from an entirely different point of view. His 
translation >8 as follows: ‘‘Utterance of the dacgbt(^ of the 
king to ((be lady) ASilur-fiarrat“Unless yon write yonr letter 
a&d confess your fault (t), will not people say, this (really) 
tlie sister of ^rfi’a*e^at, the gi’eat daughter of the harem ot 
Aliir>stildlani*Qkfnni, the great king, the mighty king, king of 
Assyria?’ And yon are the daughter of tlie young wife, the 
mistress of the household of ASorbanipal, the gi^eat son of tbs 
harem of Esarbaddon, king of Assyria.” 

According to Dr. WinckJer’* explanation, (he writer of the 
letter was a princess of Asityrta in regard to whose birth some 
doubt or dispute had arisen, and tbe lady A4lar*Sarrat> px^esuru* 
ably a nurse, is required to acknowledge her fault and testify that 
tbe priooesB is not tbe daughter of Adnrbanipal, but the eistsr of 
the “great daughter” of king A|ur*etil*llant*uktODl. Against 
the usual assuop^on of the identity of this king with the last 
monarch but one of Assyria, it is objected Xhat no doubt oould 
poasibly occur as to whether the writer of ^e letter—evidently a 
womau grown—was the daughter of ASorbanlpal, born while be 
was orowD prluce (so be is styled in the letter), or of his eon and 
enocassor, at a time when the latter actually aat upou the throne. 
It Is also considered reoiarkahle that while tbe lucoeseor of Afur* 
banipal styles himself, in his owu official loscriptlons, merely 
Aiar*etil'il&ai, tbe fuller form of the name should occur m a 
private letter. If these premises be granted, tbe priocess must 
seek another father. In Dr. Winckler’e opinion, the solution of 
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tbe is sugg&sied by ths so-called Will of Sennachcilb 

{III R 16, No. 8), wherein mention is made of “my eon Eaar* 
haddon, who wa» afterward# named A5ur»ctinn-mubin*aplu.’* It 
isy of oouree, admitted that Ksarlinddoii resumed hU onginal name 
when he aeceuded the throne of Assyiia, but Dr. Winokler, by ait 
ingeniona restoration in the fragmentary text S. I078» would make 
it ax) pear that thu king, before bia aocer^sioit and while acting rut 
goremnrof Babylon, actnally bora the name A«u^ctUIu•mn^:^n• 
aplu. On these grounds ^le emhicnt Bcritn Aitsyriologist would 
identify King ASHr*otil*iluni*nklnni wHh Ksarhaddon, and ihlnkM 
that tbe lady was born before her father’s aooession, during which 
period circnnistanoes might be conceived to arise tending to east 
a donbt npon her blrtb, Tbc fact that K#.arlia<l(1on is mentioned 
under Ins usual name in the last line of the letter is explained 
upon the theory that the drat mention of tho king (II. 0>]0) is of 
the nature of a formal oi^cial sutument, wherein be is called by 
tho name he bore at the time of his daughtorV birth, while in tbe 
aecond ease he is called by tbe name lie bore at tbe time tbe 
letter was written. 

Dr. Winckler’s explanation of this diCRoult text Is most iugeni* 
ous, and anything that comes from Che pen of so able an Assyri* 
ologist is snUtled to a raapeotfal hearing; but in tho present case 
hia aiguments are sot altogether convincing. It is difKcult to #co 
howtlie name Asur'Ctilln-mukto-apIu affords a better iduntidcaUon 
for A&ar*etil*iluni*ijklnni, than ABur*Gtil*ildni; the latter In fact, 
as the simpler, aeeme preferable. It is perfectly conceivable that 
a long name might, for praoiical reasons, be abbreviated even lo 
oflioial docamenta, while the nse of the longer and more sonorous 
form in the present letter is due to a very obvions porpose. Dr. 
Winckler himself remarks (p. 67) that this pare of the letter has 
the riog of a formal statement, and be also calls attention (p. £6) 
to the frequent abbreviation of names iti legal docnnients. It is 
quite witluD the bounds of possibility that tbe king, upon bis 
acoesuoo to tbe throne, fixed upon tbe shorter form as his official 
design atioo. A glance over the list; of Assyrian kings shows not 
a single name composed of more than three words; tbe majority 
contain only two. In fact, the employment of long names in 
official designaUons would seem to be contrary to Aasyrian us^e. 
But quite apart from the bietoriosl side of tbe question, Dr. 
Winckler’s traoslation is open to objeetlone from a grammatical 
standpoint^the same objections, for the most part, that I ad* 
vanced against other translatioos In my former paper. 
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aid (I. S) not I 7 )«ap Uf’; it is properl 7 the Imperative of 
the verb atd ‘to see,’ sad is of com 00 a occurrenoe iu the letters 
as an interjootlon.^Tlie reading tOiiitifi (I. 3 ) Is impossibi«» since 
the preterite of fatdru ‘ to write ’ is not Utif. bot Utur^ and there' 
fora n (> 1*086111 i»<ff4r would be an anomaly. We rauet certainly 
road )»epc, with Delittscb, Mandw^terbucl^, p. 490^", UiMiyI from 
8<tddrn ‘ to arrange'. Tlio words duppiki 16 tasddirt moan liter* 
ally, “tbon dost not (properly) arrange thy tablet,” I. e. “tbou 
dost not draw np thy letter In proper form.”—That tni-5u (). 4) 
stands for imbiiii reasonably certain, hnt the explODation of it as 
a synonym of xjftu Is more than doubtful. I boliovo it to be a 
derivative of the stem ««W, with the roeaniog ‘name, title.”— 
Id line 11, kaUdt cannot bo taken as an apposiliou to boiii lUit 
aince two coordinated constrocls can never govern a sioglo geni¬ 
tive. m CraS koIiOi Mil bUi ia A Surbanipal enn on ly be coostruod 
as a single constroct chmn, the length of wbioU necesaitetes the 
ose of la, the sign of the genitive, before the nomcn rectum. The 
whole phrase means, therefore, “^e daiigluer of the dangllte^^n• 
law of ASuibanipal’a wife.” Tills ie certainly a rather remarkablo 
ezpiesuon, but the lady doubtless had her reaeons for laying stress 
upon it B'ather Scheil falls into the same error heraj foe lioen 
1-10 ho practically reproduces Amiaud’s ver^n, which I discussed 
in my former paper. 

1 seo no reason to depart, in any essential particular, from the 
rendering I proposed three years ago. 1 still believe that the text 
should he UaosUterated and translated as follows: 

'Abu mdrai farri ana* AgSur-Samit/ 

'Am UvppUd M lafddiri,' iinbOki 14 ta^dbt 
* V74 iqdbCa* tnd: ^Annft4 axtJioa' Id 
M(. r»&)'tu rabilu Sa bit-ridtlti 

*Sa ASur-et^ilOni-uktnni,'* Imru rabU, iarru 
danniy, iar kiiSati^ Sat "4J ASSurf' 

mArai kaU4t bAU HSi Sa Asua'-ban apaly 
^*mdr4ftrri rabd Id bU-ridtUi, '* Sa A^itr-axO'iAdina, 

Sar vtt AihiT. 


See Delicsscb, Awyr. § 35, No. 80, and note sapecially 

imb<Uni ‘ Ante,’ in wbioh we have the sane partial assimilatioix of the 
nsssl. 
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Meuage of the King's daughter to AlSur'iarrat I 
TIiou dost oot (proporl;) address tb; lettor (sent to me), 

Dor neo tba title {batting tlif station), (People) 
might aaj, “ Is this the sister of SerdVeterat, 
the eldest daughter of tlio harem of 
AiuiH3m*ihiDi*uk!nni, the groat king, the 
mighty king, king of hosts, king of Assyria?’ 

But thou art (aimp)y) the daughter of 

of the daughteivin-Jaw of the wife of ASnrhanapa], 

eldest son of the harem of Esarliaddon, King of Assyria. 

The lady ASur*larrat wonhl seem to bare written to the 
prioocse ^rft’a-eterat a letter iu which she addressed her as 
‘sister,’ a familiarity which die latter rebukes as an icaportl* 
nenoe, and refei'S ths indisoreet lady to her proper place. The 
peculiar phrase, “dangbter of the daugbtor*in*law of Aiurbsna* 
pal’s wife,” doubtless cod tains some keen thruet, tbe point of 
which escapes us owing to oar Igooranoe of tbe circumstances 
to wbicb it refers, tbongh we may be sure that A^sur-earrat 
understood it well enough, A Dnmber of explanations unggest 
themselves, all equally conjectural; bat so much is clear, that 
the words are intended to define Ai^i^sarrat’s ))OHition, and to 
emphasise tbe fact that she is not entitled to address u 'sister’ 
the eldest danghter of King A2ur^iMUni*cktnni, Under these 
circDOistances, tbe employment of tbe longer form of the king’s 
name, instead of his shorter official derignation, Alur*etiUi1hni, 
becomes quite intelligible. Tbe princess wishes to enhance ber 
own dignity, and selects the longei* name as being more impress* 
ive. It is oertainly ratber striking that AHurbanlpal is called, 
not king of Assyria, bnt mdr fon'f rahc ki bit ridHii Tins may 
be dae to the fact that AS&ur>iarrat’8 relationship with King 
Sardanspallna is to be traced back to tbe time preceding bis 
accession to the throne. She may, for example, have been 
descended from a wife who was divorced before be became 
king. It was, moreever, no psit of tbe princess’ intention to 
magoify tbe position or pedigree of her corTsspondent. On tbe 
other band, it should be noted that Alurbanapal, in his longest 
and most elaborate inscription, dsliberately selects this very title 
in preference to the usual official title of Asayrlati kings. 
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In tbe same paper, Dr. W’lQckJer ciUa the fragraeot of a letter 
(82*^22,108) Redressed by one Karum-Sln to LUGAL KAR"*^ 
ASSxrr {Sof ki>^y iar m^tdii h^ia), Trblcb he ie inoUned to take 
aa a proper name and to road Mar^ir ’"‘I* ASfur. This king he 
trould idonCify with tite biblical Sbarceer, tbe mnrderec of his 
father Sconacberib and rival of hie brother Eaarbaddon. The 
fact that ho ie styled in tho fragnicnt Sar kiSati Is taken aa a 
confirmation of this vieNV, i^lnce ibis title pertained »pool ally to 
tbe northweatem pai*t of Asayria, where Sbareaer ia belie'red to 
have hold out longest after hie ezpulqlon from Kineveb. It ia also 
pointed one as a remarkable coincidence that this title, Sar kiSIfati, 
ie omitted from the titles of Asur^tiM]&ni*nkinDi in the letter of 
the princoea; and Dr. Wtaoklcr woald therefore place the latteris 
birth in 681 B. C., during tbe time of ber fatberie condiot with 
bis brother. There are a number of objeotiooa to this ingenlons 
hypothesie, but it is only necoseary to mention two of them. In 
tbe firat place, it is very unusual to find letters addressed to kioga 
by name, and, aa tbe determinative of a proper same is wanting, 
it is at least equally possible tbat tbe supposed name 
AUSur may be merely a title,—<Snrw “the king, 

protector of Assyria,'* etc. In tbe aeoond place, the title 
kiSiati is not wanting in tbe letter of the princeaa, bot stands 
very distinctly both in III B. 16 and in Harper’s Xeffers, No. 308. 
1 can hardly believe tbat Dr. WiDcbleT's reading is doe to a 
epedal collation of the text made by him, since in tbat case he 
would surely have stated tbe fact. 


Tvio iteto AsBiji inii, ioot'ds.—By Dr. Curiotophkr Johnston, 
JoliuB Hopkins UnWei'sity, BaltiiTioiu, Md. 

Thb word /(tmfitf', whleii ouours in a immbcT of passa^fCB In 
tliB letters, hfui never been explained. Satnnul Alden ymltli, in 
his XciUcfin/UfzU AiftrlKfnipai'tt (Part Hi. p, 73), snggeHis Hmt 
it may bo identical with the pronoun ammilte ‘tbooc'. 'Plic Rev. 
C. H, VV. Johns, in Li* paper on the “I^ttora of Sennacherib" 
(PSJiA. xvii, 3S7, note on 1. 27), Ukca it, tliongh rather doubt* 
fully, for the preterite of the verb mtUu ‘ to Ole.’ in DelitzMsh^a 
JlandtoDTla'biich and in Meissnei'^s Sf^jpbBme/tt I fail to find any 
reference to the tvord. It seems to roe, however, that its meaning 
can be quite clearly eeublisbed from the context of the paasogea 
in which it occurs. 

iatniifu means *each, each cne,^ and may be explained as a 
coin pound of the pronoun j4’« (a by‘form of d'n, cf. e. g. i< 2 «Jnma, 
Dellttsoh, ITandiodritrl/no/ty p, 47*') and the noun miU/t ‘man’; 
i. 0 , literally, ‘ which (ever) man-’ Cases in which the t is doubled 
are doubtless cine to an attempt to indicate the accent. Tho 
quantity of ibe vowel 4 is shown by the examples given below. 

For the uso of the word maybe oiled the following passages 
from Harper’s ZeiUr4: The first passage Is from a letter (liar* 
per, hi 0 . 314) in which §arra*eomr&ni gives to tho king the 
news of Southern Babylonia. Puqud and Breob arc mentioned, 
bnt the contest is ob^nro through Uie muillatioii of the text. 
The letter concludes (rev. 11. 7-*10): a^UidSiin^ni yx-mu-iu bUgu 
lirfiibiy Kmbu tna bUiiUy KiSibl, “ I said to them. Let each man 
put up bis house, and go and live in it.” Of course, Ur^ibi standa 
here for iirfiip from rafdpu (Dcliisach, fftob. p. C27*). In the 
examples given below tbU verb means ‘to cultivate’, like the 
German ‘bauen.’ 

K 161 (s Harper, £To. 197) Is a letter from Sennacherib, then fill¬ 
ing a higb office on the northern frontier of Assyria, to his father 
SargOD, about affairs in Armenia. In lines 21 ft. he quotas from 
a letter of Aiur-re^ft’o, wbo, after stating that the King of TTrarlu 
(the biblical Ararat) baa sustaiued a severe reverse, remarks (11. 
S7-29): um4 mdisu ntxdiy fobHiUu, inu libbi mdtiia 
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iUalok^ ojq mw ^Atobrng bia l&nd ; bia gi'esi ni«Q bave 
gon«, each to his own district.” 

In the letter K 98& (st Harper, Ko. 178) T3b*Aluv writes to the 
kiog that a messenger has come to him, who, being questioned as 
to tbc news, replied (II. lO-IS) : ana ^ birdiej mA inAt 

JCiMu giilbu, lu-mu^i dulluiii ‘*Tho forti’csai.'s are all right; 
all tliu (people of) Kili^u aro doing, caoli man his detj.” 

K C17 (s Harper, No. 209) la a letter to the king from Nahtl* 
hamaid’a, who quotes at some length from a communication ho 
has just recoired from the governor of hlodia C"^ 2faci^> Tbe 
Utter seems to have had some dlfflculty with a certain mtli‘*Beh 
iddins, who hod evidently been circolatiog alsrinittg reports among 
the people. The governor states that he fonnd it necessary to 
issue a manifesto ia order to leaasure tbo people,—“to put heart 
into them,” as bo expresses it,—and be adds (IL 15 ff.) the sob* 
stance of Ins address; “This roiir*Bel*iddina is a isscal; be is a 
liar (pdrSfu). [Let do one f] listen (to him), ailunu |a-a*muM)< 
fiVp(p Uui libbi eqlihi’ duHahma libbahma lH ^kunu, 
[“As for] yon, let each man enUivato his fai*m. Do your work, 
May yonv hearts be of good cheer)” (rev. II. 2-5). Farther on 
(rev. 11. U-18), he remarks: aHA, <dkdl ana miixasi 

egl< liTpip IffSib, “Go ahead ! Let each man fall to and onltivste 
a farm (and) live (on it).” In line 9 is evideotly to be 
restored from line ly, ana mucezi eyfi lir^ip (11. 12-15) la con* 
straotto pregnaoa. 

K 914 (s Harper, No. 175) refers to oertaln SIdenian officials 
who have not been to Kelach with the prloco nor taken their 
tour of duty in Nineveh, but they are fo-mu-tv iita btt ubrShi, 
“each in bis place of so}onrn.” vbrH is to be connootod with 
tibdru 'resident alleo’ (cf. Dolltasch, ffu>b. p. 10*), which has 
about tbe same meaning as Heb. ^. 

In K 574 (= Harper, No. IM) the Uxt is mutilated, bot in 11. 
19-17 of the obverse we read: (fl-nu-ur*ft<“ dullu[Su ip'}pa^, 
“ each one is performing bis duty.** In all these cases the mean* 
log of lAmAiu would seem to be quite dear. 


This verb is given in Delltsscb’s KandwOrisrbuc/t (p. 616*) 
without translation, the only paaiag:# cited bdog Strattsmaier’s 
restoration of II R 66, col, i, L 37: k<ini$4u uriffaUeSu i-pi*- 
ga(?)*lu. Meissner, ia bis SuppUmint (p. 76*), cites ibc passage 
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K eie (* Haq)er, No. l?4), 1-14, bot off€r8 no explanation. The 
word ocenrt twice in Harper’s TMters, and in both cases, at >reU 
at in the passage from II R oited hj Delitsscb, the meaning *to 
take away’ euila the context exactly. 

K 619 (Harper, No. 174) is a letter from Marduk*6arra*u^ur to 
iLc king, in whioh he reports the words of Aapabari (of- obv. 7, 
rev. 3), or, aa he is oiUkd in the historioal inscriptions, ISpabara,’ 
King of Ellip, addiesscd to two persons named KibabiSc and 
Dasukkn, who seem to have l«d claim to territory bordering on 
bis dotnaio. Aipabari treats thorn with little ceremony. “Tiie 
king,” he says (II. 9 ff.), “has given BUip to roe and Snngihnl to 
Mardak-l?anu*Tignr. It is all settled {ikkanA ); your dtioN are 
taken away {aldnikunupi-^ f/Us 1. H). If yon want to make war, 
make it; or else let it alone. I for my part will have nothing to 
do with It.” I take as Niphal of Mo nri'ange, put 

in order’; ptftn is, of course, perrosnaive, ft form like meiu from 
md^u ‘to die.’ 

In the second passage (Harper, No. 491) a certain Mardnk i^um* 
ngnr appeals to the king for redress against tlie governor of 
Barkhaha. The petitioner asserts that he had been granted some 
land by the king’s father, and bad enjoyed uTidispnted possession 
of it for fifteen yeare. Now, however, comes the governor, and, 
without any shadow of right, lakes his property away from him. 
Although a poor man, ho has always performed liis duly to king 
and state. “Now,” he concludes (rev, 11. 6-9), “I am deprived 
of my land. 1 appeal to the king. Let ^e king, my lord, sec mo 
righted, that I may not die of starvation ttjlu 

tOtasiav. i^srru, bdi, dtnf inn huhiUi ftl Id amu'at. 
Here again we have the permansive. In the light of these pas¬ 
sages, it would seem that the words kauimi urigaMtSu ipdgaSti, 
oited by Pehtssch in bis SandwdrUrbwh, may be rendered, “ He 
captor^ from him bis camp and his atandarda” For the oty> 

mology we may perhaps compare Arabic tj^, which in the 
Vin form means ‘ to fall upon unexpectedly, to seise and carry 



> See my thesis, Tht Bpitiolary LitenUira 0/ Aiggriant and 
Babglemiang, Part i. p. 164 [s JA06. zvili. 164]. 


Th$ Letter of SifMon ih« StyUt6.~^^ CiiAftwe C. Tokret, 
professor in Andover Theological Serainwj, Audover, 
Mass. 

Saint Suikon of the Pitlar lias always been one of the 
extremely interesting figures in Jiistory of the Oriental 
ehureli, as he is certainly one of the moat cluu’acteiistie. ^o are 
fortnuate, too, iupoBSGSslng considerable detailed information as 
to hialife and work, derived for the most part from ooutempo* 
rary sources. This information is not always, nor even generally, 
troetworthy, to be sure; but the portion which we can use with 
confideoce is snfBoieiit to give us a satisfactory idea of the course 
of bis life, while even portion which is least reliable as biog¬ 
raphy has its value for the chDrch historian. As is well known, 
oor chief sources for Simeon’s biography ai*c,yfr«> the old Syriac 
Zife, written in the year 473 A.D.'by Simeon, son of ApoHoniofl, 
and liarHattTiv, son of’Odftn,* and publisbed by & E. Asaomani in 
his Acta fianctrmiiH Jlfartyrum, it 966ff., and by Sedjanin bU 
AcM Ma^iyrum et Sanctcrinn, iv. 607 if.} and, Mcond, the 
account of Simeon given by his contemporary, ‘fheodoret of 
Cyrrhus (died 467), io his RdifjicM SiHory. The raaio facta of 
hia life are theseHe was boro in a small town iu the nelgb* 
borhood of Nioopolis, in northern Syria, probably between ibe 
years 385 and 890. When abont sixteen years of age, he entered 
a monastery near Anrioeb. Kine or ten years later, be repwrsd 
to Teloeiac,' some fifty miles northeast of Antioch, where he 
remained, the most renowned ascetio in tbe East, nntil bis death 
in tbe year 469. The last thirty-seven years of hia life were 
spout CD tbe top of pillars of inores^g height; the one occupied. 


* See Appendix, page 276. 

* Wright (^*00 JMeratvje. p. 66, cote 3) tboogbt this might be a 
mistahe for Ur»s (Ciaaluj}. 

* See tbe excellent shetoh in l^Aldeke's OrienUditeht Skisxen, 1892, pp. 
294*889 

«So generally written. The form >lS/ also occurs; and the old 
raannaoript Brit Mus. Add, 14484, edited by Bedjaa, has eveiywhere 
Telneffl. la the letter to Jecob ol Kapbre R'hlmft (below, p. 262), sleo 
from an old and exoellent menuKript, the form is , 
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by him dnnng the laat thirty years being more tliau eixty feet 
high. After his death, hie body was carried with great pomp to 
Antioch, and buvled there; though Constantinople coveted the 
honor, and the Emperor I^o biineeU bad planned to have tlic 
body brought to that city. 

Of tiie fow writings attribuMd to Simeon, only the lALXer^ can 
lay any claim to genuinonese, Theay—aomc of them vciy well 
known and often referred to—am found in difTeront places ; and, 
with a single czeeption, are concerned with the theologieal eoii- 
.trovoaioa which mut the Eastern church asunder in the middle 
of the fifth century. Tlirce of tliesc letters, found only in certain 
an dent manusenpts of the Erldsh Museum, have never been pub¬ 
lished, though attention has often been called to them, c. g., by 
Wright, Syriac ZUeraturfi^ p. 55, and by Huldeko, Orioiti/Ihche 
SAisiCfi, p. 259. It is the prinelpal purpose of this article to edit 
aad examine these three, with especial reference to the queatiou 
of their genuineness; though as this purpose neoeasarily involves 
at least a partial comparison of the other letters, I have thought 
it best to bring them all together here. 

One of the most celebrated of the letCei'S which &meon is add 
to have written is the one eoncemiog the Jewish synagogues, 
addressed to the Empeior TbeodoMue TI. (408^50 A.D,). At 
the time when Simeon was beginning to be famous, Jews and 
Christians were in bitter strife ; and tbs iattor having the power 
lo their bauds, the former were in danger of loting their rights as 
well as their property. Many synagogues, especially, were either 
burned, or seiacd and made to serve as Christian churches ; and 
the efforifi of the emperor to seoure to the Jews th^ur rights as 
citizens, and partially to restore the property stolen from them, 
^$re very displeasing to many of the wanner partisans of the 
church. The text of the letter is given In the Zi/e. I reprodnoe 
it here from Assemani, SiiUotAsca OrienialU, i. S54, and add 
the variant readings of Bedjan’s manuscript {Aoia Martyrum et 
San^orunXf it. 657, line 11 ff.). 
k -I* > I^U I ij ViS tL^9 

lei^I I ^-^0 *1" 
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" Bec3\uo* in the pride of yonr beait you have fbr^tten the 
Lord your God, who gnve you the crown of majesty And 'the 
royal throne, and bavo beoomc ^ inend and comrade aud abettor 
of tliu unbelieving Jews; know tJiat- of a siiddea tJic lighteoiu 
judgment*of God will overtake you and all those who aro of one 
mind with you in tins matter. Then you will lift up yonr bands 
to heaven, and say in yoor distress, Of a truth because 1 dealt 
&lse)y wicb the I^ord God this punishmeut has oome upon me.’^ 
The story of ihia letter,* according to the Ja/i, was tlie follow¬ 
ing, The emperor’s prefect, Asolepiodotus* by name, issued an 
order commanding the Chiistians in this i^egion to restore to the 
Jews all the synagogues which had been taken from them by vio¬ 
lence. This order produced great consternation among the 
Cbnstians, while the Jews Wei’s in high feather. A nnmber of 
bishops came to Simeon and told him what was being done; 
whei’enpon he wrote this letter. Tlie emperor, upou receiving it, 
revoked the obnoxious edict, dismissed Aaclepiodotns from his 
ofMce, and sent a hnnablo reply to Sbuoon, 

Koldeke* pronounces tills version of the matter scarcely credi¬ 
ble, and with good reason. Still, theie is, perhaps, no sufficjent 
ground for denying the genuineness of the letter. Theodoret, an 
independent witness, writing some time before Simeon’s death, 
plainly refers to this rebuke of the Emperor Theodosias in his 
2iel/fficu9 JiUtory, near the end of bis biography of the Stylite. 
Spes^ing of SineoTi’e boldness and seal for the church, lie says 
{Opera, ed. Noeseelt, vol. ill. p. 1262): vw l\A>7vtjr^ ivT<nS*£^ 
vvp’ S 'Icviaiw KaroXvak' Bpa^vTTjre, S}AoTt S2 ris tw 
aip«Tu(w»* evfifUtp(M (rtrr&invs ‘ nd vorl piv ffaotX^ vcpl nl^rw 


‘ 1j« . > Bed. bas the tmeonO’aeCed forms. * • 

* According to our narrative, Simeon, la his righteous iodignatioa, 
dispensed with the customary iatroduetory formula: “ To Theodosius, 
the Emperor,” etc. 

* ft te also lold by the church bistoriaa Cvagrlus iBccL BUt, i. 18 ), 
vbo made use of the Lift. 

* Called in the Life Asclepiadee. 

’X. C., p. 238. 
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connee^on of the cl&nso " Rending leltors to the emporor ftbout 
tlicso things " will) the i)i*eo<^!ng, ‘'breAlciog down tlie presump¬ 
tion of the Tewe,” IB beyond question, in view of the otlier nar* 
I’Ativc/ We can hardly doubt, therefore, that some anoh writcoo 
eoinniiiuleation wa^ sent to TIieodoBiua by tho Siyllte. Of tlio 
letter which we have, tiiis at least may ho aaid, that It h what wo 
rUouUI c:c))COt a man like Simoon to write 'nndcr hucU olrenia- 
stances. As for iliu epccKic occasion, it is true, a:^ NDldckc 
points ont, that tlie story told hero of the order to rentori' tJio 
synagogues seems to be discredited by the wltiiew of a doonmunt 
wliich has oome down to ns from that very ooutrovewy j namely, 
an edict of Tlieodouiia addressed to Ascleptoclotns, dated in the 
year 4S3, commanding tiiat no more synagogues bo solsod or 
destroyed, and i-utitiitiQu be made far t/iOM of iliem which 
Juive (dready been cmHcruted ta OhrlAitut ftsc ; ’ tlio implication 
being that such conld no longer bo given back to their former 
owners. But there is abundant evidence that the emperor and hla 
officers had no senall difficulty with this matter of the synagogues, 
and that it bad been the subject of lively dispntc. See the Codex 
Thco<loeia$m$f xvi 6, d. 12. 20. 21 ; and notice that in this same 
year 423, between Febrnaiy and June, three successive edicts 
relatiog to tho matter were promulgated (i/ud~, 36. 96. 27). It is 
not unlikely that the monks and tlm local civil authorities were 
on opposite sides here (as, for example, Gmetz, C^eechiohU der 
6^«f(Sn, vol. iv. p. 456, takes for granted); and it nuy bo tliat 
what called ont Slmeon’i letter was some procseoding on tlio part 
of Syrian officials based cn the former less definite laws. In that 
case, the emperor’s order to Asclepiodotus, referred to above, 
might well have been hailed by the monks as a victory for their 
party. Or, f^mn, it is quite possible that when synagogues were 
seised after the promulgatioo of this edict of 433, and in viola¬ 
tion of it, the attempt was made to punish the offenders by mak¬ 
ing them restore the buildings and pay danu^cs, as narrated in 
our history. Of oonrse the part played by Simeon in this matter 
was far less important than the popular report made it. The 
emperor’s new edict was called forth by the same disturbances 
which etirred up the monk to write bis letter; and it is not at 


' So Assemanl, BOH. Oritni., I 245. 

* Codex TheodoHanm, xvi. 9, 85(ed. Haenel, l$87, col. 2604). 
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all likely that tba prefacl; A^lepiodotua vas dismisaei] in the 
way narrated by Siraeou^a biograpliere. 

It Ib intrinaically probable tbat at thia time and in tliia part of 
the world a letter to the emperor diotaCed' by snoh a well known 
saint aa Simeon ali'eady vae (even if wc dale the letter aa early aa 
432 or 42 S) woald have been eoplod and prcsoiTod long enough 
to have been need by blographera who wrote only a short time 
after Ilia death. There le uotlking, tlierefoi^e, to dcoidc agabet 
the Buppoaition that we have before na the letter actually sent 
in SimeoQ^a name to Theodoaias; tbengh the eharactev of the 
aource in which itstanilB, and onr knowledge of the freedom with 
which oven the beet of early historlana invented auob dooumentd 
to adorn their narrative, make akepticlaoi juatifiablc. 

The remaining letters aaoribed to the Stylite are all conceroed 
with the theological controversloe of the fifth century. 

Tlie beat known among theae is the letter approving the conn- 
dl of Chaloedon, quoted in part by Evagrlua {EecL JIU6,, ii 10), 
and afterward <uted by other Imtoriana. The clronmstanoes 
undor which it was written are narrated aa follows by Gvagdua. 
The emperor Leo (L) TLrax (reigned 457-474) 84nt ont, soon 
after Lis acocselon to tiic throne, a circular letter* to tho bishops 
of tho empire and to a few of the most celebrated monks, request* 
ing their judgment upon the ocunoil of Cbalcedon. Simeon Sty- 
lites, who was the most noted of tho monks addressed,' wrote to 
the erupeior in reply, approving the cooncil; and at the same time 
sent a letter of similar tenor to Basil, bishop of Antioob, who, it 
seems, bad also vKtten to ask for his judgment, perhaps with the 
added purpose of influencing bim to seud a favorable reply to the 
emperor. This letter to Basil is the one quoted by Evagiius, 
who blots that he had abo at his disposal the letter of Simeon to 


>As KSldaka observes (fbu!., p. 358}, it may be doubted wbethsr 
Simeon conld read and wiite. 

* See Hamsck, iL 877, note 1 ; and the account 

given by Zacharies Rhetor (Land, ^priaea, iii 188 f.). 

' Tba others manCioned byname are Bacadatus and one Jacob. Of 
the latter Evagrius merely says tbat he was a Syrian mook (like the 
other two); the Cod«x Sruitfdiiu calle him ‘'Jacob, a monk of Kisibia " 
(so also Kioephoms Oaliiacus, Eui. Siat., xv. 13); while Theopbanes 
Confessor (ed. Classen, i. 178) calls him Jacob Thaumaturgus.” Tb$ 
monk intended is evidently tbe oas lauded by Tbeodoret in his 
ictu Siatory, chap. 31. 

VOU IT. 17 
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Leo, and venUX have included it in liia biatory if it had not boon 
too long. TIjo letter rtii tlius (in the tranalatiou of the JJo/ot 
Xibr-iri/): 

*‘To my 101*0, llie most religioiiB and holy servant of God, the 
aixJibishop Basil, the wntnl amlliumblo fiiiuoon wi^hoK health in 
the l^nl. Well, may we now wiy, luy lortl, Blisecal he God, 
who iiaa rojecUKl onr i^myer, nor wUli<imwii lila nioroy from 
oa slnm rfl. For, on the ix‘<*eiiit of the IvlWra of ymir worthinesH, 
1 ad)aired Uio neal and jaety of tnir soveroljfo, beloved of God, 
winch he nmnirerted ai\d rtill nianife^fc* to\vai*<U the h<dy fatheni 
and their uindiakon faith. And llila gift is not Ihaa onnwlver, oa 
S 0 .JH the Jmly apostle, hat from God, w)io thi'ougli yoar ^jrayern 
hestowod on liitn tliia re.vllno!* of niiud.” .... “Oji this auconrt 
I also, though mean and wortldew, then^fnso of the aionha, have 
convoyed to his nwjeKty my jadgaientrcsj^cetiiig the urced of the 
«30 holy father aasemblod at Chaleedon, firmly resolving to abide 
by the faith tliew rcvealc'd by the Holy Spirit; for if. In the midxt 
of two or throe who ai*c gathered together in his name, tho Saviour 
is present, how could it be otherwise than that tho Uoly Spirit sliould 
be tbronghout in the midst of so many and so distjnguinljcd holy 
fatlrcra Wherefore be stout and courageous in tiic cause 

of time piety, as was alsjo Joshua the xon of Nun, the servant of 
tJie Lm-d, in behalf of ibc Children of lemoh I beg yon to aulutc 
from me all tho reverend clergy who arc under your Jjolhivw*, nnd 
the blessed and roost faithful laity.” 

Tlie otidoucc for the gouuinencsa of liiis letter is in gcjicral 
mttoU like that ap]jealvd to in the case of tlie i>rvce<llng, but is 
considorably stronger. Kvagriusbas an oxeellenl reputation for 
trostwortbincBs as a historian, and wro« in Antioch, where a 
letter dictated by rijis saint at the pinnacle of hia faros (not more 
than two years before Ins death) would certainly have boon pre¬ 
served. ibere seems to bo no reaoon to doubt lliat Leo wrote to 
Simeon on this occasion, aa attested by Ev^rius, tho Codta 
^cydiiis' and many subsequent historians, and denied by 
none- And the losrimony is uniform that all of those addi*e88cd 
by the emperor returned answers favorable to tbc council of 
OLalccdon, excepting only Timotlieua of Alexandria and Am- 
philochius of Side. Note especially tbe testimony of the Mono- 
phyute historian Zaubariasof Myrilene (Land, AnecdoUi Syrfoco, 


‘ luHsrdoju, Acta (?osj<?Ute>*u«, voL ii, (ITM), p. WOff. 
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vol. iii. 142). Tlie letter M Basil of Antiocb has, tliei^efort, 
Bironff ioiHi-oct Srtpivort; ani it is yet more Reserving of confi- 
deuce bocanso of its contents,. It is a very nnintoresting pro* 
diicUon, tnado op laigoly of commoiiplac'e plirasoi^* wliicli are 
drawn out at oonailcrablo length. The only planaible reason for 
iiiveritiug ancit a leUfT would liavo been tho purjiosc to show 
that Simi.-ou approved the council of Cliftlcedoii; but it is sufti- 
cloiitly obviona tliat this ooloric#, almost iudiffcreiit utterance 
could never have bwii forged aa a Cliakudoniau party decutuent. 

Tlierc Is anotlier IcUt^r, said to have been written by Simeon at 
about tluK time, In which lies rwllioreneo to the ‘einperor’i^ ]>arty ' 
is attested. This is tlio lector from Siincou to Kudooio, the widow 
of TIieodosiuH II, quoted by Cyril of Soytbopolis {middle of tlie 
sixth century), in Ida VUa J-Mhyotii (Cotelcrlua, Sed^Uu 
Oraccae Monnmtiiia^ tom. il. p. 97i), and by Nicapborua Callis* 
tas, JJkcL llUt., XV. Id. The latter tollH the story as follows. 
The empress PulcherU, liaving boeoino reconciled toberheaud* 
ful aatcr-indau* (now I'emoved to a aaf« distance), wished to sec 
her become Oitliodox, and cmployiKl every possible hifliicucato 
this cud. Euflonin, half perauaded by the letters and entreaties 
slic received, finally wrote to Simeon Stylites, asking bis guid¬ 
ance and promising to follow It. The letter was sent by the 
ohoi^eplscopus Anastasias. Simeon replied : 

‘‘Know, my child, that the devil, seeing the wealth of yoor 
virtues, sought to dft you as wheat; moreover, that oorruptev 
Theodosius, having become the 1 ‘ooeptAcIe and lostrumeat of the 
evil one,’ both darUoned and disturbed your God'bcloved eoul. 
But be of good cour^io, for your faltli has not left yon. I won* 
der, ho^vever, exceedingly at this, that Laving tho foaotsdn close 
at band yon do not recognize it, but liastou to draw tlie water 
from afar. You have near by ^e Insplrwl Euthymius; follow bis 
couuBels and admonitions^ and It will he well with you.*’ * 

Eudocia followed this advice, and w*as directed by Enthymius 
to bold to tho doctrine of the four coauoils of I^ioaea, Constanti¬ 
nople, Ephesus (431), and Cbalcedoii. 

Regarding tliis letter there is little to be said. It may well be 
genaine, though there Is, of oourse, room for donbt. Even if it 


' This clause seems to be a later improremenc. It is not found in the 
older form of the letter. 

’ The VUa EuihYnii, in wincli the story Is told in mach greeter 
detail, gives the letter in almost the same words, 
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is a forgery for the glory of Eatbynaiu*, oa is possible, it shows, at 
least, 'Tljat views tbo Stylitc m'm eommoiily believeil to boW.’ 

But tJie question as to Simeon's tlteological position during tbo 
last years of Ids life—that ie, at the time when the above-men¬ 
tioned letters to Leo, Basil, and Eudooia, aro Biippose<l to have 
been written—ie raiaecl anew by the throe liithorto unpublished 
letters of which mention baaah'oady been nuulc. All three are 
decidedly <nmtrovei«al, and in tiivm the Stylitc speaks as a bitter 
opponent of the ChaleedoTicnse. 

Tlic lettei-s are fonnd in two ancient Syriac mannscripts of the 
British Moscuin. One of these, Add. 18164 (no. PCWLX. in 
Wright’s OalulOi/u4), <lat42d hy Wright sc tlie end of the Qti) or 
beginning of the 0 th century, is a niatiuscript of ini«>ccllaneoufl 
oontents, of wbicii tiio firtt section is a coiloetion of Mouophysite 
party doonments (fo). I-lB). T)»o thirty-lliivd section oontaina 
the three letters ( OafaloffV4, vol. ii., p. 986), extending from fol. 
1906 to fol 201(2. The fii-at of them is addressed to the Emperor 
Leo (T-); the fiecond, to the abbot Jacob of Kaphru R'himu; the 
third, to John, bishop of Antioch (died 442). 

The second manuscript. Add. 12166 (no, DCCCLVD. in the 
OatQhgui), is a large and beautifully written codex of the 8th 
century. It is a Monophysite compilation; and oontwns as its 
twenty-ninth section (fol. 299a; Catpioguty voL ii. p. 961) the 
first of the three letters just mentioned, namely tho one Addressed 
to the Emperor Leo. There is prefixed to it a supertoription occu¬ 
pying several linea; otherwise, tho text oorrosponda dosoly to 
that of the other manuscript. 

I give here the text of Add. 12164 (A), adding in the case of 
the letter to Leo the variant readings of Add. 19166 (B). 

xivmjfi (fo1. 1996, near top) 

on i 4 P? 


• It waa all tbs more uatural that Simeon should show this courtesy 
to the Palestinian hermit, because Domnus II. of Antioch, who was a 
friend of Simeoa’e <eee belowX had formerly been one of Suthymiuj' 
pupils. 

* This supersciiptloa, which is written In red iok, is, of course, want¬ 
ing in fi. 
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'Ut ^^r1t^^ V» 

■ bJfi^ iJq,*fi>>iW ]xa\ 

S4*^ * *Xe<i f^^a* . (iji^ ^ S.am^ 

Do lls^ ]»ffi fS . \ ■''l^ -vx Q.ajLjt0>i» |s-^^ .» 

../a^.~v 0»a^i| ^ '• . 01.^ &i.»n ^ ^91 

V-1? ^ r«* >1^ N » n V 

.t^> Ml ^Wfcio ^ *M1 ■\^ ^|S^. n V>-> 

^04x44^*1 >Cia^ Uf^l 

i^^9 S.kA«i Mn^ . i r^M > <0^^^ 

p; ’*.01^ Mi n£ Ml 'r^\ fS . 


Ml ~“''' 1^1 . A. aM^- . flbUc I ^ bnj Do 

ii M n ii •">» fol. ?S&^) W^ I'^^b U ii Vi iiji . |S I 

( 200 a) *- D?^ >oa^ U? 'Ia^? 012 ^^^ 


^ B tnB&poM«. 

* 6 , In vhloh tb« Inn tefv letCecB of each line on tbU pngd nt« nanriT 
or quitn oblibenCed, has ineCend of CbU n nin^ln vord boginoing '«rltb w^ 
{parbnpa 

* B <j«^oiJaAS . * B otDiCfl. * B. omit*. * B omits. ' S • 

* B cmitt. *BDi. omits. 

)i B bngioe the pngs vith tbs myri ^i^U)» which mAj or mny not 
hnve been preceded b; a?. The Inst legible word on the precediog 
page in j * -, ■, wbicb npperentJf wan followed by a aingle word of 
only n few letters; perhape «e0i^>. or L«o^i£»; or possibly [>] '•ei • 
The text of A in not above suspicion ’, see the tncalation. I conjecture 
that the o^nnl reading (after I ■ n fi) was Af!»)^} | ^ ,0 >*01 

01^^^. The word mnsthaTe bad a place in the original 
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.\ ^ i^l* 

^ .I^aa]? 1/11 Vi iff? Uij 1^ *1 * “' ^ V 

s4_^ iU^r^ j/A-ftle I UaJ 

Vlo^l'^ >sV^ t^SVi *' M-> U» »l V « ?^? 

- ~ >e^ « .>aLA vr^ fl i>i|i l» ^ i> ^ ^ m .|&.i^ ■ nXN « * > 

ILm* •|a^U W 01 /’ •'P^ Ml 

. S4.V mi ^ riiiSM . U^i >s|_» A.*^? l?4» 

. .v.%*N.2 ^U ^ f. mS*.? *. ^ 

-1«oi ^ *^^^1 ; .-'v^A ^ml Vl jen* Ml jvij i»^ 

&«>|) Ij :^^^«aa 1] <«fc- »- l&Al&«as 

. ^ Mi ^1 f?A • i ittN? ^1» : y4 N-ad 

}|a,^ : ]j 1 (.^Pd Ml ■ ^ Ifl^l ii-av 

A- Oe \'i Ml t4>Jo Ml Ml 

{)» ^ .!•>>! 1 ^ I. AT . m.-«A Ia mV .]j| *^V ■- Qe 

1iaA» In} aSn .nd en IS^njS 

lt^^A>) -jr *^}• :Ml ^j‘ MI Ul )iii*»i«| n 

o] «i StiN »’? % "iSii (SCOi) *11^ 11i| ■nSi^i 

>A9 %i>e «| >.£1^ 111 ai •^Zl 

.]fi.A^ ns b^U» Q« h ViS a- II? .IVwS j? ifAdMI ^4^i> ^fti 0 

^J] ^ ^ ji^ ■iaV> p» 

1> Ml «&•! 1 ■ VaV i ja A^aX \q4^> 

I \2ns\ ,9n^i )2aAJA^ -fS 


’ WTl(l«n in red ink. 


* 6«e note on the trsnstation. 
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•fS UBO^^n} TH^S OfA< «^r^o 

»0i .\i^i UVjjjaA^f I ~ ^ l-^r^ l?n<* 

*" 1'^^ ; 'Ui^ fl riit ^ 0 ; 

.U«^ 010^4 Zx^ ,Mi.^1t ^^lot .>«)^a1 16.^:^ 

001 .2^ ^e .04^ liSv \^‘>t 

)'l |j] ] o-a^ ns .l^r^ \Xa^ 1i0bd1 1 ^ Vn >> 

jsi—^?> 0l2>.>4^A i«*r«>>, i_j] ^ )]» )VlS^ »? 

>44*0 U^fA t—e» ^ .UXiXSf IfUl O «i» V i 

V4^ •fSUJOO . 01 1 V 

M (*2oi(0 '4^ <vo«v:^ U-^? 

t;; ^ )Z4AiA«n« 9tX^\X 

4 

.]01^I? 'I't^^ '^9-fS y il \ m (.»e0*» 


S4^ i ‘X-' - Xa^ . 01 ^ fS <n \ >i 1 'i «») 

.U»o^jj)f l>a.aa^1 '^W 

:4uj0i^ M ^ v4^ S-^ 

«4i : ViS ^ 

Imi ^«0^^^e fcffll Si f V « 

g j^l ^ y2<^a*.ft t'Aia—a^P lj ^m #tj ? V m » 

pi v**^*-*-- I V S n * ^ 1 ^S^^r^ S^i VI 1 ^ 


> MS. 


* WritCea in xed idle. 
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1ft T i l S t r w V i \< ^ 

^ ^ ^a^aJoJB <a£] L^r^? a 

)1 ^ )4 U? «0tJ] ^eUi ^ 

j r^ ^6 111 . \on li U^r^? Uf^ ^r- 'V“*^ 

^1 . 1 ?^ in * l^»| Vi liUa^ 

TBAtrSLATIOir. 

The Letters of the IT 0 I 7 Mar Simeon the Stylito which testify 
GonceiTiing him that lie did not accept the Council of Clmlcodon. 

JPirit Letter.' To the Emperor Leo, who reigned after Marcian. 

77hen I leceived the letters' of your Royal Highness, I at first 
expected to rejoice with great joy ; becaosc I hoped for the recti¬ 
fying and aonulling of those things which were done not long 
ago in the accursed coun^l of Chalcedon, so impudently and 
wickedly, contrary to the word of truth | when the church of God 
was disturbed by the Id novation and false teaching of accursed and 
perverse heretics. But when some time elapsed, and that whicii 
I was hoping for did not come to pass, pains oven more grievons 
than the former eame upon my feeble old age, aa I saw what 
things these are, which are perpetrated and done amongst the 
leaders of the church. Bnt I believe him who eud, 'On the 
latter days I will pour out my spirit npon all flesh, and they shall 
hoow me, &om the least of them to the gi'eatest; and no one 
shall say to his fellow, Know the Lord." To this hope, therefore, 
1 hold fsel, as to an anchor, guarding and keeping it unto the end; 
and all the world oaonot move me from It. And I In my weak* 
ness beseech your Royal Highness, for the faith of those holy 
fathers who met at Nicaea,tbat youpi'eserve it spotless and nnim* 
paired for the holy ohnreb of God note the end.’ 

' Evidezitlj referring to Leo's circular letter, mentioned above. 

* The reading of this passage is doubtful; see note oa the STriac text, 
manuscripts differ at this point, and neither one preseota a 
fully eatisfactory text. The original reading was probably this: " 1 in 
my wealmeas beseech your Soyal Highness to keep the faith of the holy 
fathers—Out which at Nicsea was delivered with anthority to the holy 
church of God—spotless and unimpaired unto the end.” 
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Second Zdier: To M&r Jacob of Kapbri 

To our Spiritual Bi’cther in Chnat; rulomed with |:raccB ilUis* 
tnoQB aod divme ; zealous for tbe orthodox faith of the fatltei'S, 
which wo have learned from prophets, apostleS; and aainta; tbe 
Archimandrite, Mar Jacob of Kapbrn It'blmi; from the mean 
and weak sinner, Simeon, wbo stands upon tbo pillar near the 7ib 
la^o Tolncdl; groat and exceediug peaoo in tlio Lord. 

First of all, I bcwcch yon to offer prayers to God for me, that 
lie may give me strengtlr and patience, cn this atone upon which 
I stand; and I also make sopplication to God for my sios. 

As for tbo restSince your Reverence has sent to i&e by Mar 
Thomas, yonr pnpil, requesting that the anathema which I once 
uttered u\>on tbe conncil of Chalaedon be put in writing by me 
and sent to your Reverence i to he used for.tbe oonsola^on and 
confiraatioD of the oithodox everywhere, and for the stopping of 
the mouth of perverse heretics: This I say to you, my Beloved; 
that I have hope and confidence in God, whom I serve and wor* 
ship; and I confess Him and believe in Kim, whose truth you 
and I will keep unto the end. I liave not approved, and will not 
approve, that eonucil of perverse heretics which was conveoed at 
Clialcedon; nor the enl which was perpetrated by it, and the 
sinful and wicked deed which they did to the holy martyr Dios* 
ourus.' But I have earned, and will curse, that wicked coaoell 
which was convened at Chalcedon ; and every one who has ap* 
proved or shall approve it, or who has been, or shall be, like 
minded with those who composed it; unless be has repented or 
shall repent. Moreover, a writing, signed by these caiumni* 
atom,' besua witness for me that I did not approve them, nor did I 
write anything to that effect; nor can they prove that I ever 
gave them coantenance in any way; nor will sny one assert 
that I did, unless he wishes to destroy his soul by lying and 
slander. For verily I, the weak and einful, am a partner with all 


' I do Dot know that tbU place has bees identified. 

* This formula ^ ^ eorrseponds exactly to the Arabic 

iXsJ Lif and the Biblical Aramaic See Jonr- 

na2 of Biblical ZAteratvre, IW. p. ifidff. In the “ Letter of Alexander 
of Hlsrapolis and Andreas of Samossa” (below, p. 271), the axpresaion 
is used la preoissly tbe same way, introduciog the letter proper 
after the superscription. 

■ Died 454, three years after his deposition at Chalcedon. 

* For the explanation of these words, see below, page 972. 
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those liolf &fid saiatl/ fftthi?n, three hijnHiv<l nnA eighteen in 
»unaljcr, who asserubicd st ; Aod with the hiDulrvd 

fifty who mot at Coiii^tAn^noplG ; aiul tvitli the two liundrc<l aixl 
twenty wlio nsseinbled together witJi the lioly Cyril at KphoHUft, 
and cursctl and cast out the wicked NcBtorius, Moreover, I havo 
heoii aeid am a partnor with the lioly martyr Mar Dioacuiiis 
Patriardi of the motn»pgljs Aloxainlrl-k; liini who wm iinjustly 
and wickedly driven into exUo, as though lie wei*e an evil doer, 
by perverse heretics, ciieiuics of tlie truth; tlioHO who uiv Mko 
miitdod .witli tho wickoil Nontoriiis, and with Leo of Home, and 
with the an righteous Emperor IVCarclan. 

As I havo already said, the tnith wliioh I havo learned from 
apostles and from holy fatbcrt and arunts, in this I abide unto t)io 
very oiid of niy life ; nor will I basely deny tliat work of gnico 
which was wrought through the coining of Go<l onr Saviour la 
hnman nature; who oaine down and was incariinted of tho Holy 
Spirit ami tlie Vii^ln Mary, and was honi of her in her viiginlty, 
and endured all that came upon him in oider tliat he might 
redeem the life of all mankind. 

If then, my Lord, thcro is any one who Is of doubting miiul, 
let him be confirmed in the fiuth of the holy fathers, and in tlicso 
things whicli wo have written. And do you bo in good health, 
and rejoicing in spirit and body, Pray for me that I may ho one 
of Qod’s elect. 

T^ird ZeiUTf also written by Simoon himself : To John of An' 
tloch, coocerning Ncstoilns, 

To (he holy and Goddovlng Mar John, Bishop of Antioch, 
from Simeon tho feeble in the Lord, greeting. 

Having beard, my Lord, from faithfnl men that you havo boon 
summoned by tho most pions emperor to attend the holy oonuoll, 
for which, on account of Kostoriua and his blasphemies, hclsstriv* 
mg to assemble the holy bishops at Epheeas; and that yonr Holi* 
ness, as is reported, does not wish to join their assembly : 1 in my 
insignificance urgo yoar Holiness, not to dolay to go up to tho 
holy oouQcll of Ephesus, and to become an ally of our holy father 
Cyril, and a partuupant in the holy synod which is with him, in 
ourring the misguided Kestorius—if so be that he come not to 
repenmnee. 

If this shall not be done by you, 1 know well that there will be 
no peace in the churches of the East; but that, on tlie contrary. 
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greftt ditftncbfti^f'cs wHI ari«c. Nay, ^nivly h is for you to do tbi«, 
wbicb will pleuM God, rejoice the king, .'iud establish ])eace in 
the dnu^Uea of tlio Koet 

Ax wuK remarked above, tho mannsciipt Add. IS 155, >vhioli 
conbvins only the lector to tlio Leo, prefivos to ita eiipcr- 

eeriptloa several linee in length. This xupurscrlption, which ie 
rnhricaU'd, rea<lfl ax follows :' 

ItfiSviS <^5^? ^9^ 

lopi )l ir|Vi 

.V11. i^g ^ ^ '•ji^ io0> ‘ 

' 1 ^^ uw.«-4i»-gi 

^]] )^0i .lU4 ^[a]^ 1wi V>a .^SVi*> 

‘1^ -•** 1 ^ 

“Tlio Letter which Mar Simoon tliofitylito wi^ote totheKin- 
peror Jx'o, who I'cigactl after Marolaa; wliirh w-w colled forth by 
the conduct of'Jlieoflorot of Cyrrhus, tlic heretic; who appioacUod 
the hleaeed Mai SUnevii, lioplng to load him astray with the 
heroxy of tlko T)iophyaiCox, and sowed words of blaaphemy in the 
ears of tbeblewtod Mar Simoon. Wherefore be olotbccl himself 
with zeal for the faiiL, and wrote this letter to the Emperor Leo, 
in dixtross and anguish of spirit." 

In this superxcriptlon, the foot appears once more whioli has 
been sufliueiitly evident throughout those Syrlao douumonia; 
namely, that wJioChcr Simoon Sty MU'S wrote the three letters or 
not, they are tlie work of a vehement par^ao, and were circu¬ 
lated to serve as Mouopbysite party weapons. The general 
superscription found in manuscript A, for example (“ Letters of 
Simeon, which testify that he did not accept the oouncU of Cbal- 
cedon"), plauily implies the existence of a more or less wide¬ 
spread belief (held and proclauncd by “impudent and wicked ber- 

> The left hand marglo of this ptiffi (fol. 239a) of the manuscript is 
badJ 7 rubbed, so that the Ust few letters of each line are lost. The 
words or letters which I have restored conjectural I 7 are usually 
eaeloesd in brackets. 
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eties”) that Simeon did accept the council of Chaleedon, We 
kuoWf in fact, that this aai)it» who^e dictum was of eneb great 
importance, claimed not only l>y MouophyMtes and Chalce- 
doniftDS, hnt also by Nestoriana. In at least one of the three 
letters, moreover, dm -writer's main purpose is, professedly, to 
eileiicc his calumitiators. The letter addressed to tho abbot 
Jacob of Kaphru R^htmu was intended (to use its own words) 
“ to he uaod for tho consolarion and conhrmatiou of tho oi-thodox 
everywhere, and for tlic stopping of the mouth of pervenjo her* 
etiee.” And a Uttlo fui’tber on, the writor implies tliat bis Cliol- 
cedonian enemies have produced documents (which ho brands as 
forgeriee) iu support of their nsserrion. “I did not approve [tho 
ootincilj,” he saya. did I write <uij/l/dnff tc that nor 
can they prove that I ever gave them coonteimnce in any way; 
nor -will any one asseit that I did, unless he wishes to destroy his 
£onl by lying and slander.” That ia, it is not a ^ueetion of Sim¬ 
eon’s ecnvgrgion from Melhite to Monopliyute views; be says 
here {or is made to aay) most distinctly that bo never at any time 
gave the hated * synod’ his support If, then, this letter to Jacob 
is genuine, it follows that the letters above quoted or alluded to, 
preserved by Evagrius, Cyrillus Scytbopolitanus, and the rest, are 
all forgeries. 

But can Simeon Ixavc been the author of those Monophysite 
epistles? From all that we know of his surroundings and the 
influences to which he was subjected, we should expect to fl)id 
him a Cbalcedonian. He had passed all his life in tho Antioch¬ 
ian disti-ict; a district in -which seotional pride had been strong 
during the last decades of bis life, while the ^Antiochian party ’ 
still held its ground and made its Influence felt. It is true that 
as early as the middle of the fifth century the Syrian theology 
was lonng itabold on the laity,' and we know that among the 
monks, especially, the Monopbysite doctrines were more and more 
decidedly gaining the upper band, in this region, as in most other 
parts of the East. But the gi^eat Monophyute triumphs here 
came after Simeon’s day; while he lived, war was -waged in 
Syria quite as bitterly between Kestoriaus and men who held 
views like those of Ibas of Edeasa, as between Monophysites and 
their oppoueuta. What Is much more important, Simeon was 


’ Bee Hauler, Untertuchvngtn fiber die edessenisohe p. ?d: 

and of. Baraaok, DofftneitfftttAichU,* ii. p. 897, bottom. 
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not & mere monk among racnke, but was liand io glove with tbc 
Syrian leadei'S. Tlieodoi'ot, tbe pUlar of the Autiocbians, wm Iris 
friend. We know that Domnas II. of Antioch (patriardi, 442- 
449), a steady opponent of tbe Monopbysites from the first,* was 
received by Simeon witli es^ieiual favor on at least one occasion. 
See tlie stoiy told iu the XAfe (od. B€dj8n,p. 661), and repeated, 
in somewbat different form, by Ifivagrius, Ecd i 13 (Asse- 
mani, Siblioili^ca OTientdlit, 1. 246 f.). I’bo impression of tbo 
Stylito which we gain from tbc Lif9 and from oiir oilier eonrcee 
is that be wae in full eympcvtliy ajid oobpuration with tliose wlio 
were tlie acknowledged leadeia of tiie Syrian ohuveh. Tbe eoan* 
oil of Obaloedon reinstated Theodoret and Ibaa, who, together 
with Domnus and others, bad been deposed at Ephesus in the 
council of 449. This action may well have given the bishops 
and cleigy of this legion a etroiig added reason for accepting the 
Chalcedoneoee, aa in fact they generally did.* It is natural to 
suppose that Simeon was of one mind with theca in this. 

The evidence afforded by tbe letters (whether genuine or not) 
^ven by Evagriiis and the Vii<t Suthj/mii has already been 
noticed. Their testimony to Simeon’s reputelion aa a Chalccdo- 
nian is weighty; that fumiebed by tbo story of Kuthymiue and 
the letter to Eadooia deserring, perhaps, especially to be empha¬ 
sised.* And ihei-e is another noteworthy bit of evidence of a 
somewhat similar natui*e. In the Chronicle, Ixiu., the 

death of Simeon Stylitea is recoiffed, as tbc event distinguisbing 
the year 771 (AD. 460)-* This means, as Hallier remarks, that 
be is classed as a Chalcedonian. The compDec of tiie CArortiel’s, 
who is a Cbalcedonian with an added NeeWrian bias, writes with 
such strong party prejudice that he passes over the Monopbysito 
saints and dig;ritaries in wlence (Hallier, Sdeis. Chren., p. 74£.). 

• Re appem to have been the first femally to uapeacb tiie orthodoxy 
0/ EuCjchee. 

' See tbe efustlc of Nonnus of Bdeeea, writWBto the Emperor Leo, and 
signed by a namber of the bishops of the regloa (Aasemaoi, Or., i. 
268 >. 

• Cyril of Soythopolia was no ordinary biographer, but a aealous and 
tmwortby hieterian, cawfol of hia statements and critical of his 
sources. For his life of Bathymiua, moreover, he had espedally good 
material at bis disposal. 

• HaUier, yuferawAunflea fiber die sdrtseniechs CTiwwfc, p. liSf.; 
Syriac Cert, p. 1S2, 
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In yiew of thi? niTay of tostienony, direct and indirect, the ])«• 
sum^»tlon tlircc AIoiiophyMte “I^cttcry of Simoon the 

Stylito ” ia Tory stronj;. Tlie argument from silence, moivover, 
adds its weight. Tlieso letten, if geiniino, must lm?e been very 
widely kiHiwn. One wm n<l(1iv!-«tcd to tbe einivoro)* liimsc'lf; 
anoUior to tlio pntmi'C'Ji of Ajitioch, about to one on bis ill- 
futctl jonnicy to tbe first ooHiieil At Ejdieriw; tbo third \v:is ex« 
)>rcAsiy intended to \n* eii'ctilaU'd tin a cAni|»Aign docnkiient, Wuxg 
the final doginatio nttoeaneu of tlie groat ^iscctie. But tliey .%rc 
mwer niciJtionc<l, eitlicr hy li[oiio]d(}’idte liistorlunM t>r by ; 

nor does anybody oiit^idoof chose two Syriac niaiUKtorijitH ncein 
ever to Iiavo beard of cliein. 

In the letters tbcniselvcs, there are not waoting indications 
wliicli nine tend to show tliat they ai*c forgerica, Wit)) ivgard to 
the cbronology j^roaupposod in tlie fiixt Jotter, this fact ix ^rtriiaps 
wok’tliy of notice: Simeon Hpeaka of iiim^slf as Imving waked 
ntore than a reasonablo time after receiving tlio emperor’s letter 
(and returning hie answer?), in hope that measures would be 
talteu to undo what luul been done at CbalcedoD. But being dis¬ 
appointed in this hope, lie finally wrote tho )>rosont letter. Kow 
Leo, wlio camo to the tlirone in Pobruary, 467, probably sent out 
his drculftr letters in tho year 468, but possibly oven later,* In 
any case, the interval of time before Simeon’s death (Soptombor, 
468) would bu very sborl—lliough purlia|re not too Abort—for 
such a (second) reply as this f rom tlie saint 

III the stKJorid letter, the self-deecrlption in the address, “Sim* 
eon, who stands upon the pillar near the village Tclno^,” is bus* 
picioua It would hardly have ocenrred to the smnt to describe 
himself in just this way, especially as ho was the only Sinicoo 
Stylitee in the world. But at a latei* day, when there Jtad been 
other pillar-aainte who bore Lhg name Simeon, it would bo neces¬ 
sary to mention tbe locality In oinier surely to identify the writer 
of tills document. 

Tbo third letter is distinctly a vaiiciniwn es 4 vs»tu. Whether 
or not John of Antioch wsa secretly a friend of Ncstorius, and 
purposely managed to arrive late in Bjibesus/ it is quite iucredl* 


' Aecording to Theopbanes Coafeseor (sd. CJaseen, 1.170, 178), I«o 
wrote the letters two years after his acceesioa, SiDllarly Geor^us 
Cedieaus (hfigne, ool. 868), *'tertio anno.” 

'As, a g., Haraack is inclined to believe (DogiMnfftschicht4,* il. 
848, note i). For the contrary view, see Neandor’e iTufery fhs 
Church, (trans. Toney), il 088 f. 
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blc that 8n,r one, even in the city of Antioch, coiil<I thue have 
foi*ctol<l the course which oveiits would take, and the mce^ng of 
^»at “holy ay nod ” which wae to bo held hy Cyril aaul JjIh monks.' 

It ie, of course, unnecessary to nrgne that tho supciscrijitions 
jwotixed to the letters in our two inauuscHpis belong to a later 
day than that of the Siylite. As for tlie part p1a)'ed1)y Tlrco- 
dori*t ill provoking tho cjiistlo to J-eo, the death of chl.s friend of 
Slni<*on’s took place piHfbnbly hefcire the emperor «Dt out bU cir* 
cnlsr letter, and certainly before tbb ejiistle conld jiavo been 
writtoi. 

Fiuslly, moat in loresting evidence of the forgery is to be found 
in Afourl/i Syrian letter belonging to this aame gitnip. It is con* 
taine<l in botli of the mauiiseripta, wliere it inimrHllately follows 
the “Letter (or letters) of Simoon,” I give, as before, the text of 
Add. 18154 witli the wlaiit readings ef Add. 1S156.* 

^ -V. A . ‘ ^ 

•1 

1 ■ ij re i t"! bS ^fol. S015) *1V > «d ^ 

Isk^ 1 ^-^ '* l-i I ' ^ _ -) 

k ^a^l >»^-P 


' Tliere would be nothing etronge. to be sure, In Sicaeon’s writiog to 
the patriarch John at this time, urging him to ke^ clear of NestoriuB 
his doctrines. We have a letter of Theodosios to the Stylite, writ* 
ten shortly before the conveoing of the council, in which the emperor 
beseeches him to use his m£iience with John of Antioch to this end 
(Hardnin, Acfa ConeiHoriim, i. lCd6). It woe, perhaps, with that letter 
in mind Chat this one was composed. 

* This collated copy of the Syriac text was very bind I; made for me, 
at my requsec, by the Bev. Q. Ifargoliouth, of the British Museum. 

* tB *««LA|J1 c, and odd, j •**“* 

* Add. « Add. U‘iritn«»l» «. 

, and om. j in tbenexb word. * Add. 

, reading ^4^. “ Add. '’•as?* 

>* See note on ^ ^*siLo; above, p. 855. '* • 

This verbal a^eclive, " distressing,” should be added Co the 8;TUko 
lexicons, none of which ccstoin it, so for ee I have seen. 
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.fa-V jfg, }]| . -« »^ I A « . 

en^h -| ^ "t* llj ’S.Om^ ad&A» 

^a*^» 0««1 in p ]&Jh^ ^.va-iva. 

»,^tSin >*iS *' Idii^ 

“Th^ letter which Aloxftn<lcr of Mabh<’>ff an<l Aii<lroM of 
SATnosota' wrote to John of Antioch ar«l Tlioodoret of Cyrrhns, 
abont tho holy Mrvr Simeon the Stylitc aiul Mat Jacoh of ICnphri* 
R*htinu. 

To the TIoly and Reverend, our apiritOAl Fatliers. 

Aa for the rest :* Wlien we received tlie saintly letters of your 
Goddoving selves, we were filled with great joy, rejoicing eapC' 
eially because of the news of yonr good health. But those things 
distress us exceedingly which we learned from yonr Icttei‘8 con* 
eemiog the things which Simeon and Jacob wrote to you. But 
this we urge upon your Holiness, inssmaoh as they have dared to 
write those things contrary to tbo truth which wc held; that 
even if you see them rdsing the dead to life, yon put no faith lu 
them, but count thorn as the rest of the heretic” 

It is at once clear that this ourious cpUtls, sent '‘from Alexan* 
derof Hiorapolis and Andreas of Samosata to John of Antioch 
and Thcodoret of Cyrrhna, about Simeon tho Stylitc and Jacob 
of Kapbru R*hicoa'*(!), was written to serve as a voucher for t)ie 
genuineness of tho other three. In particalar, it is designed to 
show that Jacob of Kaphru R^blmu, to whom 5imson*s two-edged 
confession of faith was addressed, bad been, as he stih centioued 
to be, a strong ally of Simeon’s in oppotition to these misguided 
leaders of the Syrian church. A still mors important purpose of 
the document appears when it is brought into connection with 
the mystcrioRS words of the letter to Jacob, where Simeon ia 
made to say: “Moreover, a witinff, signed by these Galumnia- 
tors, bears witness for me that I did not approve them.*’ This is 
the “writing,** beyond any question. The whole thing is very well 
mansged. In view of the contents of our epistle number two, 
which, be it noted, is said to bs only the reiteration of former 
utterances, there could be no doubt ss to the nature of the 

*Add. iJ«^h. ‘Read of course. 

* B adds, ** the accursed'’ (plural)* * See page 806, note 8. 
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'‘ibinga which Simeon arn? Jacob vrote” to Jobo and Tbeodoiot, 
TUna (1)01*0 U aecnrod tbo written testimony of foor of tbo foi'O* 
most anti-Monopliyeitee of tbb region that Simeon Stjlitee 
apnmcd their dootiijiea, and was in torn rejected from their &!• 
lowaliip. 

We have, then, in ilieee four Syriac lectern, an intereetiog 
exaotple of that foigerj of docniDeiita which often played ench 
an important part in the fierce controvorsiea of the fifth and fol* 
lowing centuries^ The temptation to this mianse of Simeon's 
name was eapeoially strong; thongh it was a thing that ccnild 
not cauly be done nntil after his generation had paseed away. 
He had written no books (if, indeed, he coaid read aud write at 
all), aod titeiefore a forgery in his name ironld be the less easily 
exposedHis eopport was no small prise to be gained, for be 
Was looked up to as an inspired man, gifted with superbamau 
knowledge and powei*. Even the most sober'miiidod and best 
educated of those who knew him personally^nch as Theodoret, 
for example—believed him to he a constant worker of miraclea 
ITb fame continued unabated after his deathand it Is not eur* 
pririiig tliAt eome rime after, perhaps in the following century, 
when the boue and sinew of Chrisriau Syria was already Mono* 
physite, and iJie strife with “Synodites" was srill incredibly 
bitter, some leas scrnpulona controversialist should have dared to 
invent these oi'acles of the groat scunt 
It is probable that we have the forged documents complete in 
Tuanasciipt A. They eeem to be the work of a single winter, and 
it is haidiy likely that the coUccrion ever cont»Ded any others. 
The scribe of rise mannacripc 6 (or of one of its ancestors), as is 
evident, chose to savo himself time and trouble by omitting the 
two longest of the letters; copying only the diet, with its second* 
ary supereociprion, and the fourth. 


1 ‘'Das ysisohen von Actea war im 6.^, Jaiirhundert etna wiebtige 
Waffe sor Vsrtheidigung des Seiligen’’ (Haraaok, DoffiaengucJneJite,* 
ii. Sn, note 4). 

* Ibe silence of Che Li/e on Simeoa^s doctrinal views (due perhaps to 
the fact that its authors did not fully sympatlilze with him in this 
regard) would also have assisted materially/ 

* Evagrius (i. narrates how he once was permitted to eee the bod; 
of the great Scyhte; wbiob, it seems, was not quite safe from relic- 
hunters. Tha fSpCe was well preserved, he writes, “ excepciag such of 
his teeth as bad been violently removed by faithful men.*' 
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Appekiujc. 

A few wor ^2 regarding tlie prlneip&l monnscrlpld of tlie Syiioc 
L{fe of Siniion zony not Im out of place, tu view of tho many 
oonflioting fitatoicenta'which 01*6 current. Tlie host kno>«'u 
maiiuiienptf* arc tlie CvdcxVaticartMi ciz., and two oodlcee of tlie 
CritUh MuaeiiDi, namely Add. 1S174, and Add. 14484. The 
coloplion of the Vatican codez reoda att follows (I copy tlto text 
from Bcdjan, Ada JUartyri/m et SundvTu»iy iv. p. 048 f.): 

i4-» i oSr> -fA ^SVi*S lonJ 

.... laJNa ^ 

.... lA&.a iJn *.) . . . . : |6Ao? 

. ] ,-^, {jp 1,^0 ^ 

:|J 0 I rSna^ ^ l)^ ^ .... 

. .... 

. : ^6.a; Sa 9^ : 

Tlicae words ha^e I'eceived various interpretations. Aaaemani, 
who, aaia well known, believed the priest Gosmae, a contempo* 
rary of the Stylitc, to have boon the author of the lAf», regarded 
the date hero given (‘'& 2 i of the Antiochian reckoning "=478 
A.D.) aa the date of the tranecription of this manuecript; and 
euppoeed the two peiaons named, Simeon eon of Apollonius and 
Bar !Ka(^r eon of Udftn, to have been men^oned aa those at 
whose request, or by whose aid, tbe biography was written. 
Wrigbt, who of course rejected the (groundless) ascription of 
tbe work to Cosmas, agreed with Asaomani as to the date of the 
manuscript {SyHao LiUratnjxc, 1894, p. H); but aays of the two 
Syrians (L 0 ,, note 8): "Aseemani is mistaken.... These are 
merely the persona who paid for the writing of this portioo of 
Cod. Vat. olz." But on both of these points Wright, as well as 
Assemani, is certainly lu error. The two Syrians whose names are 
givGD were tbe of the biography, as Maldeke ( OrUnial- 

wAe SJeman, p. 239, note) and Bed Jan (op. oii.y p. xiiL) insist. 
The verb as the latter remai’ks, is frequently used in the 
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of ^compOM" (» book or other writing).' Be might Lnve 
added that the Troi’d oould hardly bear auy other interpretation 
bore» iitaamucU as the colophon says, after giving the namea of 
these two, “ who took the paios to * make ’ tliis book ”: “ for they 
*made’ it by the labor of their liaiids and the sweat of their 
faces." It follows, that 479 A.D. wat the date of the completion 
of tUo origuial work. Tlie scribe of the Va^enu manuscript 
8 ho]>ly rspi'oduccd, as usual, the coloplioi) of an older codex ; just 
when he made his «»py} wo do not know.' 

The thm manuscripts uained present somewhat (UfEciii)g 
recensions of tlio work, os is of oouiso to he ex^Hxted in tikc case 
of a popular hook of this kind. Ko serious attempt has as yet 
been made to detormine which of these reoeiiaions stands Dearest 
to the orig^uaL It is generally taken for granted tliat the VaU' 
can codex is the oldest, and that its version of the history, which 
is consideralily shorter than either of the others, is to be pro* 
ferred. So, for example, Koldeke, SyrUche QramniOtik* p. xiii.: 
‘'der Yaticaiiische Textist nbrigeoe, wie cs ecbeint, im Gantsn 
UTfiprG))gUcher als der des British Mnseum." But both of these 
current opinions deserve to be challenged; and In the ease of the 
latter, it seons possible to prove to the contrary, in one impoitant 
point at least. Bedjan, who printed the text of tho Xonden man* 
Dseript Add. 14484, dated by Wright in the sixth century, gives 
in his preface (p. nil. f.) a list of ihe nameroua passages, some of 
them of considerable length, whidt are found in the London 
manuscript (or mannscripts), but are missing in the Tatioan 
codex. An oxaninatjoii of these passages seems to make it plain 
that the longer receosion, I’epreseotcd by tho London codices, is 
to be preferred to the other. A single illnstraUon will suffice. 
Id 5et!jan*s text, p. 625 f., where the story of Simeon’s drsb 
entrance into Telnesse Is told, we have a smooth and coQsistent 
account, in the well-known style of this bock. But no one can 
I'sad the Vatican recension here, com|>ai*ing it with the other, 
without seeing at once that it is the result of a mere mutilation 
of the original. A passage a dozen lines long has been cut out 


‘ See the numerous examples in ?ayne*Smt(h. 

* It may be tliat we hare bis words ia the last section of the colophon, 
where, after the two antbors of the work b&ve made their request for 
the prayers of the reader, the ecribe adds bis own request. 
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bodily ; rtgarding this fact there is no room for donbt That is, 
the Roman eodex contains a “clipped" ?emoa of the in 
which the scribe has abriilfed from his original intbe favorite 
way, by leaving out here and there paass^s of varying length. 

It ia likely that the oldest of our manuscripts stand at several 
removes from tbe original, and ceitain tliot the text of each bse 
sofEered from ftccidentil cormption—aside from the alterations in 
matter and order, In view of the age of tikis biography, and the 
iolereat attaching to it, some farther comparisen of the several 
recensions might he worth while. 




Ths peramifitd Asha^By LiWKJKOB H. Mirxs, Pi'ofessor 
in tlis Uniyereitj of Oxfoi*d.' 

UtfUBB tl)U tide T eball endeavor to disonee Afllia first aa the 
Archangel, and then, in a brief appendix, Aaba as iocorporata in 
the Holf Compunity, 

Alba u tha Arehasf ih 

While Aaha aa the anivereal law of sanctity and a« the attri* 
hute of Ahui eaod bia saintt was, and remaios, lopcaUy Deccseary 
before any homao bwng, however rndimental, could have believed 
in the existence of euoh an augel called ‘Asha * as readers of the 
(Jftthaa are in the habit of figuring to themselves, or even of snob 
a sub-god aa we have in tho later A vesta (as one of air), it is yet 
folly evident as a matter of fact that the abetraot idea became 
indeed personified in the due and natural oourec of the develo|v 
meat of views, and tins at, or previous to, the gathio period. 
This is not only unquestionable in certain ineiaucea, but the 
ocourrence of cbo word in this eaoee is very frequent. 

In many of the seotiom Asha as the personal sub-god ia so 
prominent as to give character to the whole body of the thought; 
and though to iaexperieooed readers ' asha as tbe law ’ eeems to 
claim the first place in onr atlempU at exegesis, it might be a 
question with some whether tins personifiearion is not the most 
frequent nae of the word, as it meets us at every turn.* But the 
principle with which we ahonld beg^n the exegesis of the Asha- 
concept should not be lost sight of, and had better be stated dis¬ 
tinctly once more, so that we may not feel toe rigidly ccmmlttei 
to onr preferred views as to which ehade of roeanlng rnay bs con¬ 
veyed by tbe self-same term in different but sometimes closely 
cootiguoQS passages. That principle is tins ; that the thoughts of 
both the original composer and of hia first heavei’s often fiowed 


' See tee article on Aiha as the Loio in fhe O^thas, io this JoubwaIm 
7oh xac, First Balf, i)p. 8L-68. 

* Our present object is. bowsver, not STltemetical ; whether the ab¬ 
stract, or the penoQ, be the more frequent concept la a secondary 
though not unimportant consideration. 
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quickly from on« form of the grcftl concept to aootiier, or indeed 
to ftll the others oonseculively^bot with diralnlHhing cIo?*one 83 and 
dUtiDctneRs. TIjs dlffei'cnoe in the n^nge was a difference as to 
the immediate intention of the composer in the partionlAt pASMge 
under review hidepcndoutly of other pAssegee, and then it was e 
difference even ns to the degree of emphasis or prominence in 
wlild) one of the particular Kub'cooccpte ivae made Qse of^ with 
only A Tory rare exchiaioii of all tho others, or at least with only 
a Very rare extJiision of thorn which was total. And this remark 
may eiitflce ns to prepare the wny iu the etmly of Asha as tho 
pei'sOD or peraonificacion. 

We miirt study the occnrrence« of Asha a« the Pernon, seeking 
to decide where hla pi^esenoe is the iminodiste idea intended to be 
conveyed by the composer, though with an nndefinc<l inclusion of 
all tbe'otlier concepts, and at least with an implied allosion to 
them. 

In ooosidenng tlie subject I shall not attempt any too fine* 
di*awn disUnetlon between the rbetorioal (so to speak) orfigura* 
tlve persooifioation of Asha and snob a person) Bcation as immO' 
diaiely expresses a powtjve belief in ble substantive exwience as 
an actual iodividnal entity. Wo arc ourselves so familiar with 
tho (liJficuUy in distinguishing betweeti (say) the places in the 
Semitic scripture where the “ spiiit of God " means the “cliarac- 
teriatic of bis nature" ou tlm ouo band and those where they 
express the idea of a separate divine personality on the other, that 
we can t)ie more readily excuse a hesitation on the part of ZendisM 
as to wbetber the composer of the Guthus also really intended in 
any given cases to propose areal or a rhetorieai personifioaiion. 
Suffice it to say that both are to a high degree valuable, for 
while the rhetorical use of the term expressing the idea of per- 
eonificAiion elowe more vigour and expsution of thought, the 
simple belief iu tbo actnal Archangel marks the presence of long- 
standiag objective oonvlctioos which cannot fail to posseea for us 
a not inconelderable historical importance. 

Onr task lo citing the passages from the G&thas in wbiob Asha 
appears as the personification of the law in the rhythm of the 
Divine Order is an easy one in certain occurrences and under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, for a grammatical form here often solves our 
difficulties at once. This is the case where the thoughts in the 
ooBteit to our text force us to believe that the word ‘asAa’is 
used as a vocative. And a few instances occur, here and there, 
where the connected eipreesioos are of such a obaracUr as to 
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render the sub-deity not difficult of reoegnition even where the 
noun which reproduces the name stands in the sociative-lustru- 
meotal case. But many other inetancca oooar where Asha appears 
in this iiisirunsental case, and yet it U ranch more difficnlt to 
determine whether the person or the tlimg was meaut; so diffi¬ 
cult, indeed, that our decision as to whether we have befoi^ ua 
thy instrumental et' aaeoclatioii, the instrninenuil of qualified 
action, or the vocative, murt often depend upon onr own peiv^oual 
preconceptions. I do not know hut that it would be dowrahle to 
consider each of these categories separately, though for the pur¬ 
poses of synopsiii it may be suftioieiit to sura them each up in the 
form of an index at the end. 

But it is ohvioasly the more pi*o Stable course for us to proceed 
at once to seieo upon those occurrences of AeUa where his i>er- 
ioo^ity comes out in a manner whioli excludes all possible doubt, 
fur there are indeed a very few places where the qualifying 
words made use of to explain tbe foiw of Cboraeaning of the 
lorju arc of an altogether exceptional nature, so that while later 
taking up the oocurryncee of Asha as a person nccoivJiiig to 
the order of tho grammatleal ewsea iu which the wonl appyare, 
we will endeavour alonco to awaken onr interest in tho whole 
eubjvct by looking at tbeso few striking instances, and for the 
moment without any "poolal regard to the parti culer grammatical 
form which Is immediately involved (although that form happens 
as a matter of fact to be in this conn«iuOQ moat fieqnently the 
iustrumeotal of aa^ociatioo). 

The concept of personified Justice as it arises fi'omtbe fulfil¬ 
ment of nature’s promisfs becomos immediately apparent io 
YasnaSS, whei'e it culminates in conoeotioii with a striking and 
almost anthropomorphical expression, in a stropU© where the 
otherwise sometimes so diffioiiU instramenUl of association ia 
deflnilely determined by tliis word (wiUiont which it would not 
>e easily recognised with certmoty). This altogether nnquss- 
liouable expression of tbs idea of personal oonsciouBness is rich 
in the vivid associations which it recalls, for it brings up before 
us a momsDtary pioture of close sympatby between two or more 
devoutly believsd-io divlns beings, one of them supreme, and the 
other, or others, if not bis equal, or equals, at least somatimee 
“ his son” or “sons,” as at T. 44, $ : luuTia zSthvd paid ashahpd 
y>(a) 0 Mfuyd (ss-vyi) -. and bis “good oorapanioo,” as at Y- 
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82, 2 (aa to wIjicIi see ^elow). The expression >vliioh is so deoi- 
sive !n this matter occul’s first st Y. S8, 8. It “of 

one will,” perhaps “of one delighted will”; vahiStem thvd taAiS- 
id pint <ahd vahiitd h<izaos}um akuri>A ydeC, which oan only 
mean that “ I pmy Thee' 0 best One, for that heel ^t' j Thee 
who (ace. for nom. as in ddtaremy etc.) art Ahura (aoc. for nom. 
according to the idiom), onedn'inlnd with the beet Aelia”; that 
is to say, “I ask it of Thee wlto art in harmonious cobperatioo 
with Asha” (as Tliy companion especially gnardlng Tby holy 
law and giving it efficiency). So also in T. 2&, 7 we have this 
sympathy aetnaUy repiesenied as animating a creallre action; 
thn ... A. taahat oifA hcuaoihdy "Maada Ahuia creaCod 

this m an thra... on e-in-will with Asha,” while Y. M, 80, that 
samo remarkable and extiemely valcable, if eomowhat degener¬ 
ated, delmeation of sympathy whloh oconrs in Yasbt xhl. is 
astidpaied; all the Ameeba are alluded to as being “of-ono- 
mind,” tat v9 ni /tazaoshOoiihd vUpdoAhd daidpdi saod; while 
Asha is especially named as in hariDonioua oobperation with 
Vohamanah (of course it vonid be wholly Impossible to render 
fisAa ae the “congregation” here, or “in sympathy with Vohu* 
manah aa the individual woishipper,” see yaufnndoAhd, ‘being 
saorifioed to’). 

The .passages recall the Vedic occurrences which are well in 
analogy; cp. Blgveda, lii. 6S, S: ae^dahdv itidrdoartind marlid- 
bhir died' pHhivpd' fifnvtam hdvam me. eampac- 

ohaniav, “Oye Indra and Varuna of one mind (sepdeAou) with the 
Maruta, with Heaven and Earth, bear ye my call.” So RV. i. 
118. 11 of the K&satya. Sfty. to^otha^au samdnttpriti- 

yukiau. . . (eee, however, Ludwig). 

See RV. v. 54. 6 of Che Maruk: ... / S&y. As 

9tQ04ha«o pushmdau parcupararh samdnapriUtpo .... RV. ii, 
81 . 2 of the gods in general i ddJia ttnd na dd avotd aajo^iaeo 
rdiham davdao abhi vikahii : S&y. aamdnafh pfiya- 

mdnd.. •. 

Aleo BV. X, 88. 11 of the J^ditya^a: Id ddkyd d' paid aarvd' 
tdiaya vfdhb no yc^fidm avMd sc(;oaAasaA: S&y.: aq/aabaaab, 
aampaidA ...: “Come hither, ye Aditya’a, for onr foil well¬ 
being one ih-mind ; help on our saeiifice that we may thrive.” 
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Tbe leim hazaoaha ]«&vex no room aA all for goesdon aa to the 
perBOQifioation of Aaha, and one would tliiok that lu verf 
maikod lueaniog even excluded a possible form of rbetorio here ; 
we can Uardlj auggeec ibac chie peraoniSed Asha was wholly, or 
at all, flguraUva. Au appeal aeeme to be made to a familiar pop* 
ular belief in the exintenoe of a eeparaie aub-god or Arcbaugel of 
tko character det»cribed. 

Other occurrencoa of Asha as oxpreaaing tlic concept of tbe 
person or personification I will ooneider in their proper place, 
while I pause ^ain, before cooeidering the leas markod pawages, 
to recall those which represent prayers or apostrophea addressed 
to Asha and in the wocative caae, as these, next to the instanoes 
just died, are those most calculated to impress oar conTictiona aa 
to the fact of the persouification riietorically or ooofes^nally 
uaed. Sti'ophes of tbe character indicated again meet na at tbe 
very outset of tbe G&thas (as they now lie before us in the MSS., 
in an order of sequence determined largely by ao^dent). We 
bare at once in 7. d9, 3: To vdo oa/td maruudA vohli 

ap{a)oitnim (* -vyeni)..“ I (who) will praise you 0 A aha and 
Tohumanab, in a manner which has no drat.” ... This is plainly 
a proof of the persociSoation, aud even a positive expression of a 
belief ia the personal being of Aeha as against a poeaible form of 
rbetono; for the composer is evidently yielding to one of those 
fervent impaUcs which so often led him to poor forth now one 
came of the chief sub-deities, now another, till the whole four 
had beeu named with Abura, and in this thorooghly living’* 
section tbey are by do mesua dragged io in a mecbanioal manner 
aa perbapa they are elsewhere, sometimes even in the G&thaa. So 
in the memorable Y. 88, d, whether we read in T. 88, 4 : i/avai 
UA( iavAcA avat AAidi a^thf as/tahya “So longaa I can and have 
{be power I will ‘learn’ to wish (afihe = A-isAS) for Asha,” or “I 
will ‘teach * men ' In ^ wish ’ for him”; see tbe affecting prayer 
which immediately follows: asAA kat thvA dar{i)9AnX, “ 0 Aeha 
when shall I see thee (or merely ‘ shall I indeed see thee/ kai 
tbe sign of tbe interrogative ; cp. ved. kddy’ ie in itaelf a peraonl- 
fioation. And in this case we may really claim that it is a rhe¬ 
torical personification, which ia of course a mneb higher concep- 
Xioa than the mere popular belief in Asha ae an actual arobangello 
person. Tbe composer ia longing for tbe results for which be is 
striving ‘as much as be can and may have tbe power* (see 7.88,4), 
‘'knowing thu rewards of Abara for deeds,** and he excluma, 
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*‘Af, 0 AaLa, shall I aee thee (In tJie bolincsa of tboee deeds and 
in the re^7ftrd8 for whiob be bad jast prayed), 0 Aaba, sball I see 
thee (thus embodied) ? (op. euivat Y. 43, 10 , and soo the Biropbe 
elseu'bere treated.) 

So alHo Y. 28, 7: (iakU aih& cvltim vaftheuS dyaptA 
WittSionAd, “give, 0 Aj*ba, llio ««/*<,” tliat u to «ay, tbe “bloat 
rctt'ftr. 1 ,*' implies paiaoniHoatioi; of ibo more prODOUUced type, 

In Y. 26, 10 one mlgbt {rty tbaC wo woro rather forced to 
regard Asha ae a vouatl/e of tlio personiSed ootmopt as included 
witliin tbe plural *yoii,’ a 4 Uty 6 ahitrA aogd ddul uskd 

khshiOhnmed, lor see tbe eingiilar tkvdflx applied to Mazdd in 
Ilnec} but, ae so often, ibo anapioion of au iHatniiaonUil of tbo 
atirlbnte (in ite slate of activity) predoiuinatea,* 

In y. 38, 8 *<uh(i' in numld (voo.) kfahmdoatd, at od 

aihd tlawyti vacCe'^ Is in the vocative of tbe personification, 

" Tour praiser’s Taana, 0 Mas<la, and your words for pmlse, O 
Asba.’’ 

Then wo have ibo striking Y. 33, 11 : y8 ieifiitC ah\tr$ mat- 
ddoped dr(a)mieUacd oBhiincd .... traotd fndi ... ‘Ye wlio are 
Abiira aod Aramaiti and A aba furthering tbe Ga6lbaa, bear ye 
me" .... (utAam is, indeed no vooatxve, but it preaupposes a 
“Tbcu” in tbe vocative), 

So in Y. 83,18, if ashd be a vocative (?)... a^titrd drwnaifi 
(in sir. (7)) teoUMni cZotyd.... aihd head iinavai vohit mtmahhd 
fi^eddm, “Give, 0 Aabs, mighty strength end tbo 
(Uutsee Abura above in the vocative which scema to displace 
a$hd as tlic vocative below \ and see also the closely accompany¬ 
ing instrumcoula uoAu »*.; “Give, 0 Abura, mighty strength 
and tbe f. with jastice (asAd) and benevolence (voAiJ m,).*" 

In Y. 34, 3 we have either a aoclative insinimental like the 
next words vohd 7ixanahhd or a vocative. But if the word were 
uttered as InstTumsntal, it associates the name Asha so closely 
with tbe foregoing vocative mtadd as to be in ibis coonection 
itself alao practically a vocative, yfsf athd ttd haUhim (= , 

meadd, «Ad «oAt2 mananhd, “If ye (notice the plural) are really 
thus, 0 Marda with Asba (i, e. 0 Maada and O Asba) with 
Vobumauab.” 

Tocatives of a still more doubtful character are aueb ae osAd 
in Y. 46,13: nuadd askd AAeAmtffcem vdrtm khshnaosJtemnd ; 


See FIntSaU, p. 41. 


’ See First Half, p. 43. 
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mrtafiJ, tfMil, may here be both vocative*, but ibo Adveibial 
inetrameatal *‘by exact eanctity ” would very reasonably show 
bow the worshipper was to satiafy Abora’s wUI.”* 

In Y. 48, 8: h6, iAv&i ar{s)dreflff i»y(i 

‘•Howebftlll Mck{bow«UaU I pray for the acqniaUioTi of) tby 
ojicii (princely) offerers, (as onr qien and devowd pftrlisans) O 
Asha,'* is p<«8iblo, bot «using the ritual in my prayers" is 

better,* 

So in Y. 48, & : i30f(Wy$*ftfrt/<,yd*A^Arty<iSA'l nwidd oshd, 

we may indoerl have, •« Shall I (or ‘ wlion sIuvU i*) know if over 
aught Te govern, 0 Mardn, and Aahaf’butit is slso obvbna 
that “when nlmU I know if over anght Ye govern, 0 Maada, in 
accordance with yonr law of jnstice" affords an admlrablo alter- 
native.* 

So in Y. 46, 11: Sadd >nftidd athd mat ar{a)maiiiS. 
«Wheo, 0 Matda and Asha, is Araniwri coming!" is a very 
natural rendering, but bardly more so than “When is abe the 
alert-minded-one coming, introduced, invited (or ‘invoked’) 
llironghtby holy ritual chant?" (In T. 48, U tlic bstmracnial 
of personal association aUo snggests itself; “when ie AiAmaili 
coming together with Aaha ?' “ together with the congregation " 
would be singularly out of place.) 

So in Y. 46.1: ys du^-ereVtrtS eWighnus/td aM mwld .. 
fuhd and matdd may be vocatives; but see the priority of a$hd, 
and ri»c aptness of the “ritual" as the vehicle of supplicating 
prayers offered for tbesakeof oonciliMlng the hostile elemente 
in ie disturbed population.* 

So in Y. 46, 7 : araotd oihd ffUthahvd tH ahurd ..... we first 
think of tba attribute here, “ let him listen wit!) holy fidelity";’ 
but, “let bim listen, 0 Asha" is possible, or even if tb© word 
be in the instrnnienul of tbe abstract it may afford ns one of 
those occurrences of an instrumental almost in a nominative 

sense, as in T. 26 , 8: ahm&i oAJid _ paiil-mravat In this 

latter ease, “ be-with-rtsAa " might seem at first sight w be meant 
to express tba personified subject, as also in Y. 40,1, but tbe prox¬ 
imity of a verb meaning ‘ to speak ’ determines tbe sens© to be 
that of the attribute. 

So in Y. 60, 8: aicti ahmdi rrutsdd ashd anhaiVt ... ySm n<u> 
diSlSm ffafthdm drtyvdo JoAAMatri, we are not certain whether 


See First Half, p. 46. 
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we m&j h&ve before us, ^'Sbe, tie Cow, shall be forbim, 0 Mazda 
sod Asha,.(who causes the border»farm to thrive-^o, freely),” 
or, “She shall be for bim in accordance with thy justice {athd) 
.... who shall advaooe the settlement nearest to wbactbe hostile 
neighbour claims or sbnreH (with ns as the border line).” 

^ also i.Q Y. fiO, e tt khaltniA masd^ ahurd may 

mean, “0 Mazda and Asha, Ye Ahuraa {op.masddosM ahwd^to 
in Y. SO, 9), I have aroused myself {drdi)" or, “I (am) in ener« 
getio readiness (ardi loc., cp. wid locaUve = *in my longed-for 
wish ^), O Mazd.t, through the chants of your holy ntnal (euhd).*' 

So in T. 50, 7 : at ve yaojd ... inoidd aihd ooAt? man* 

anhd may mean, “ 0 ye Mazda and Asha, X would yoks*on yonr 
mighty steeds (or better ** do Thou yoke-on yonr mighty ones”) 
thiongh the ritual clianta (a*fid); (aa I Invoke them with tho 
Manthra intoned before the altar).”’ 

So in Y. 50, 6: niat vdo paddiSat vdo (uAd aT(6)(h'a/tpdcd 
neman/id, ve may have here, “ Teal approach you, 0 Asha,” but 
we cannot loso sight of the following words, oor of the entire 
oonnectioD, “yea I approach yon, 0 Mazda, with metrical liymos, 
with the ritual (oshd) and with the offering of a devoted coop¬ 
erating ohioftain,” ’*yea I approach yon with the wise judgment 
of a good miud(ed citizen).” Ahura may be the only vocative in 
the strophe. 

Mazda and Aaba in Y. 50, 9 look very mnch more like two 
vooarives, see the vd^j tdiS vdo yeu/idiSpaifi-4iava$ ayfnitnat- 
dd ashd vanJdui iyaothndU manoAJid With these yonr 

Yasnas praialog I approach yon, 0 Mazda and Asha, and with 
the ceremonial and moi’al acrione of a good mtizen (i, e. of the 
good mind)yet even here the sense may be “ with ritual exact* 
ness, with these Yasnas, and with the (oeremooial and moral) 
deeds iuapired by the good mind.” * 

So in Y. 60,11: at ftaatd <u^di inazJd anAdcd yavot <uhd 
tavded Udtcdf we may bare, I will be called and 1 will indeed 
be your praiser, 0 Mazda and Asha”; but “1 may be called your 
praber, O Mazda, and so with truth (a^fid) I will be it, so far as 
I can and may have the power” affords a very natural alternative 
tneaniog, vda being regarded as the frequent plural of dignity. 
[Notice in passing that these last expreseioos, ‘‘ao far as I can,” 
do not refer to acrion (sio) but to “praising,” which 
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leads us to prefer tbe meaning in Y. 28, 4: asIdScH Sf/aothana- 
nUm vlHitS inuzddo ahura/tyd i/avai 'iidi tavdcd avai kAgdi aesh^ 
asAoAy<?, “I knowing there wards (Uoe b) will ‘teaoli’ (becanae 
I know them) as long aal can and have the power’’ to the render¬ 
ing, “1 will *laam’ an long as I can and have the power” (to 
wisli for Aeba)]. Beiumii)g to a»hAi »cc (at Y. SO, 11) the aitua* 
tion of the word mazdd separated from a$hd by af'Uiacd and 
yavoty which makes '*0 Mazda and 0 Asha” still more improb* 
able. 

In T. 51, it id v$ mazdd p{a)<run}*m (s •yam or •yens) uhrrA 
<uJkd ytt^cd Uiibydcd dr{it)mait$t we have what eooin to bo two 
vocativoe, These are yonr (two) gifts, 0 Mazda and Aehs, at 
first” (or “your two first gifts,”), and “what two tilings are thine, 
weal and deathlessocea, O Aramaiii”; and yet “yoar ^te 
imparled with justice” is also possible. 

In T. 61, S : dt ve peuihd Aemyo^f ydi vS syaoiAn^i 
gdrtfltS aAtird asAd Aigod uJI:/idAd(i v^t1iAiu^ matuifiAd, one 
would say at first sight that we had a (oert^n) vocative oarry- 
ing with it, as usual, its guaranty of poraonificatioii: 
aocount of yonr bearing (that you may bear^otherwise in 
my Gdtbaa, ‘to bear you’—), they arc gathering, O Ahiii'a 
and Asha.” But whenever ‘healing’ ae well as ‘saying’ is 
indicated (so also of ‘ teaching ’) we nstnrally suepect the accom¬ 
panying ag/td to be in the instrumental and to mean “ witb the 
ntxial” or “wUb truth”; ep. First Half, p. 52,aad see “with the 
tODgae, and with the hymos of the good-mloded (raac).” 

Such would seem to be a summary of the striking occaiTences 
of Aslia ae possibly, though not always probably, the personified 
Law in the vocative case, or in an instrumental of assooiaUoQ 
which brings it into very olosc connection witJj adjacent vocatives. 

We can now proceed to ute and examine the ocourrenoee at 
which Asha as tbe ‘ personification ’ appears in the other gram¬ 
matical forms, in tbe nominatives, the lemaining and lees striking 
ooeurreoces of the instrumental, the datives, etc. 

Tbe personal Aeba in tbe Dominative or accusative uccors atT. 
29,11; hidd ojAem vo/iucd mand iAsAaiArffmed at md mosAA. 
Both Asbem and Ehasbhethremed look as if they were vocatives 
in view of tbe following yuzA9m, and I so rendered them (see 
Q&tbas St the place), being followed iu this view aualogoitely by 
a friend who finds other vocatives in -am or-em, The yuzAim 
,.. paiA »dfurtd seems, indeed, to include those words; but, after 
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all, tlie noiiiinaUves may stand, “Are (or ‘when are*) Asta, 
Volmiuanah aad KLshathra ]mt«nlng (to ua)?’* (not aa 

Id ray Gdtbai). Orllto romicaUve may baTob«eo used/or tbo 
vooaiivein a manner analogcoa to that use of an instramental 
wbiob suggests tbe nominative. As we might often explain 
" witU'OsAi?” as ‘‘(be) with*asA3” and “(T) wiih*<MA<2,” so cuhem 
may be meant to express “(TUoa wbo art) Asba”; this in view of 
the following yusAcm witli tho second plnral imperative, “ 0o ye 
(0 Masda, Asha and IChsbatlira) aasigo to ns your aid,” 

In T. 81, 4: ya^d usAsjn = woysm (or -yenn)) anhffi* 

“When Asha is prO]jitioufl ...” M'e have the Qominative of the 
word as the jiersoo lb cation ; see tho following “and the Ahurae of 
ilatda,” with tbe substance of the prayer cited, “Give ns that 
mighty k/uthtUAra (L e. that strong military power) with which 
we may smite tbe foe.” 

In 7, 4d, d : auA a/tmcSi vcfrendi maedd ni4<Utm a$hem idid- 
ydi, Mfum is in tbe nominative, bnt hardly so olearly personified, 
yet the Archangei might .well be " stationed ” to bless the cause. 

In Y. 61,4: kuthrd yasd AySn athem, kd. . “ Where is 

Asha coming” wo have tbe word evidently both as oorainative 
and as personification, dietinotly reoalUug T. 89, 11 . 

In 7, 01, 20 : lat vl ne hazaoikd&hM vUpdonM daidydi sav6 
tuh<m vokd mofiafdid, Ashem, as bazaosha “ with all bis col¬ 
leagues (in tbe one wish to give ns succour)” is both personal and 
nominative (see above); wiiile in Y. 51,21 Asbem is in tbe nomi¬ 
native of the personal concept, “Through the law Asbais bounti¬ 
ful.” 

Let us now study a little more closely tbe “instrumental Asha 
approximately io the sense of a nominstive,” to which I have 
Eluded above. 

The response to Uie question of the ffiv! t<t»Aan in Y. 99, 4 : 
ahmdi aahd . . . . paiH-mrav<rt ,, , . hdlUrn Autf yahndi 

saving jimd kertduaftd might well express the personification of 
Asha himself, were he not tbe speaker; and even as it stands, a 
personification may be intended to be expressed as in a secondary 
application of the force of the word, “He answered with his 
essential oharaoteristio of fidelity and troth,” i- e. “ es *Aaha ’ 
iodeed”; that is to say, “Asba cbaracteristioally (truthfully) 
answered.” Ic this explanation the force of a nominative of tbe 
word in tbe sense of the personified idea comes plainly cut. 
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In thw caM the following firnd, if ft firat pers. singular conj.s 
“I will come," would ropreacnt Aaha as a ^wraon, appiwUmg 
Abort ; but be could ooly bo i-cgardod fi£ drtwing near in lijis 
manner when conaidered w reprewnting tbe people in ft certain 
sense; and yet ns answering, he is at the same time tho personal 
anb*god, a somewliftt awkward and nnnsual combination of tho 
ideas. Tho passage Is, howorcr, otherwise very difiicnll to render 
decisively; »eo <?<«/*« at p|x 414-418 inolosive; poihaps the 
line e refers lo tbe yomposcr of the pieeo; this would obviate 
some difhcolty. 

It IS indeed possible that the ooraposer touch eel the idea of the 
at T. 4B, 1: (drffWI) aM dn^em v^nltailt 

(8lo)f when he chanted, '‘If through hie admlnistrativo proce¬ 
dure (dddii) aided by the holy church (oeAd—aoe below on 
‘AshA as the coogregfttion *) ho (onr leader) smllea the Ire* 
demon's (hoaia)yet we must r\ot overlook the foot that in the 
‘men’ of line c we probably liftve tbe ‘salott,’ which wonld 

render osAd ss cxpreaslDg the ‘cougregation’ the more improb¬ 
able At that place in line ff, so that the meaning, “If riglib 
thoroughly (rlSnn, i. e. by means of his ihoronghly sound and 
honest zeal), or “If with tbe help of Asha tho Archangel," 
may be more suitable there ; the occurrence, however, looks very 
like that in T. 2P, 8, where Aaha himself is said to “answer ashd 
«with his troth fulness’ ’’ (FIrtt Half, ad foe.); and in any case we 
have the adverbial instrumental carrying with it the pronouD 
underttood in the nominative oeae. Compare the quasi-nomina¬ 
tive use of tbe locative adverbial uSld in Y. 80, II, wliero tiiia 
oblique case seems to be the pronounced subject of an/mfrt <cno 
wonld feel almost templed tn term it a nom. pi. neut. as often 
Id agreement with the singular verb, compare the <5reek uaage). 
And so in T. 48,1 uStd i^rees with a veibsl form understood m 
the singalsr, uStA ahiMi pahmdi ulUA ka/MdieJ^ etc. Tbe nso 
of the inatruioental as if with a noroinative understood might ba 
termed “iJie instrumental with the inherent subject,” if it were 
suffloiently frequent; for it is certainly highly oharaoterietio. 

To dwell DOW for a moment on tlie personal <m/mI in the 
accusative, notice a«Am as both peraoiial and aceusative at T. 
28, 0 (see this place also treated elsewhere). There wc have : 

snoff. ., . (ufum _ taranaSmA, “May we not anger Asha (by 

inapt prayers). In T. 29, 2 we have: add taahd perami 
aafum. Tbe Tsshi gfiiis asks Asha evidently as a person. (But 
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in Y. 31f 83 r Jchsftai^vrd offum vacaAAd iAyaoih(a)nded 

tU« accnsatiTe as/iem is rathar tbe I&w, than the law per* 
aonified.) As rej^rds Y, 43, 10: as M /lyai ntd 

taotaomt ...,, aal said in the former ariiole, Part I,’ “Show 
(or *so)id^?) me thine sounds raibor puerile when referred 

dif^aAy to tbe Archangel wltb the meaning of the word far Id the 
bnckgronnd; but the form of the sentence cettaini; miggeals the 
ThHarioal peraor>jficatjon, Iti view of the words “that I may 
invoke him.” In Y. 43, 13: uihAin /asd yKtWMnw?, one does 
not feel ro sui’e that ^‘inay’st thou come for knowledge to Asha” 
pi^esents more Chan a rhetorjoally formed pei’sonidoadon \ still tlte 
expression dooming to* ocrtainly pointn to tbe n/ia/jrc, at least, of 
aperaODi "Come to tbe Law for light" wonld be Ttgorons, but 
not vigorous as a rhetorical pereonifi cation. 

In Y. 44, 6: othem i^aot/uidiS dfhUzaUt dr(a)tt»miU, aiAsm 
is bsrdly a personification, even in that wide or remote inclaaive* 
ness of all euch kindred Ideas which is so characteristic of Aeha, 
as of the other five concepts.* But in Y. 51,10 : tnaidyd sbayd 
iufum givee a clear persoolficatlon, “to me 1 call Aehs," the 
grammatical form being that of tbe aocuaative case. 

For Aeba as personal with the word in tbe instrumental case 
aside from the passages already cited, compare Y. 30, 1 : 
drd (uhd yafed yd raoc^tS dar{e)9<itd vrdsd seems an instance of 
a^hfl !o the instrumental, and tbe personality la rendered probable 
by tbo evident personification of Volmmanab in the line loimo* 
diately preceding \ “both l>enignant counsels 1 will utter as with 
Asha,*’ but of course “as with trntb ” strikes us at once as prefer¬ 
able, and perhaps indeed also on reflection. 

Tbe sedative under the form of the Instrumental seems 
expressed b Y. 30, 7: ahnidtod khihaihrdjeuat man<tn^ vohH 
osAded, ‘‘To us" (or “upon this") Re came (who la eodowed or 
accompanied with Kbsbathra, Vchumanab and Asha. 

In Y. 32, 2 X paili^raot osAd huikakhd hvhivSid (ali'eady 
referred to in pasaiog), Asha, hxiSfujkhd hvmtCidy “with his glo¬ 
rious good friend Aaha" (possibly “with bis ligbt*beariog good 
friend Asha**) gives us tbe personification plainly enough, while 
the socialive case is rendered unraUtakable by the huOiakhd (root 
hoc ); and yet note once more tbe ezeeediogly striking fact that 
this ashd which is thus most palpably personified as tbe ‘ good 
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ffiend ’ and yolqualifl^ea word meaning Ho aay ’ and *to answer.’ 
Could there be a more obvions proof of couaciousncas on the part 
of the composer; be sccmis lo peraonify aliooei on purpose in a 
connection where tbe abatraot idea ‘ with tratb ’ is especially 
called for. 

lu Y. 84, 3, we bavo tbc same root futo (Ind. sue) prcseuc in 
imnjediaw connection with Asba as a person whose soul “gooa in 
company with Aaha” (osAdnooialivc iuMtmnjoiual of tbo 
personal coucept). In Y. 84, d, if u%ltd bo not in tlte vocative 
(tee above), we have tbe aociativc of tl )0 (icrsonal concept In 
aJhd Sid /uiti/dm (= *»/m wcaJu ftsAd vo/tH moftati/ul ** If thne 
ye are really, O Maada witli AaJia and Volminauab.”) In T. 34, 
11 : as/Kimat dr(a)niai{ii eoA'/tA. . . AaitrvdotCcZ /tvfir{e)l/i4i d 
am^efaidoted may mean, “ Aramwli {onr devoted xcal, personified) 
increases both health and long deathless life for our mainteoanoo 
together with Asim” (so possibly), AnUa being titkeu as tbe per* 
sonified concept, and tim word being in Hie sociativo instvn* 
meiita); but ‘‘by means of the holy i*egulaljone of iiillgion” 
might bo tiio more exact rcnilerlog. 

In Y. 44, /Kid^indi cesAd vohttcd ayZs munanAd evidently 
means, “ dwelling in tbe saime abwlo with Aslin and Voliumauah,” 
both words being in the sooiative inetruniental of the perriunified 
concept. 

In T. 44,10 we have sUU another uncertainty; yd (ddSnii^ mdi 
ga^tlido asJid frdddit Juit^tnud seems to reprodnee once more the 
espemal word which expresses assuoiation, hac (s Ind. aoo), 
'^Wliicli holy fsutb causea the settleniciite to prosper in company 
wi^ Asha,” the word being in tbe soualivo instrumental of the 
rbetonoally peisoinfiod concept, which nest to that of tbe abstract 
idea stands bigliestae a mental product; yet it is impossible to 
deny the aptness of the reoderlDg, ‘Hbrongli tiie vegclatioos of 
tbe Law ” (see elsewhere). 

At Y. 46, 13, la tim vd Ai/td mdhmaidt kvS’haAAdim 
(s-Mayom) we may bavc a socialive as to the grammatical 
form notwithstanding vi, “Him wa think your friend welhaaeo* 
ciated with Asha” (uo); tbe root seems again to carry with it 
a sooiative instrumeatal form rather thao a vocative iu the adja* 
cent word; but asAd seems more forcible when regarded as 
adverbially qualifying the friendly relation (see First Half, p, 4d). 

]q Y. 46, 16 ws bavs yaiArd asAdAacait^ dr(a)maUi% which 
can only mean (again), " Where A. is aaaociated with Asba,” the 
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Utter being in the instrumenwl Bocifttivo of the perBonnl 
Men. As to Y. 48, 9: hudd xuUA ytfl cahyA khihnyatJiu 
tnatilii a$ka. we above, p. 283, on the vocative uth<t If mazrftr 
ittfiil 1>© not both vocatives, the sociativg iiwtrnmental (i^iA ia 
possible, ** If, 0 Maxda, ye rnlo together with A*ha”; but the 
attribute won)a Ik* clecWeaiy our first lUnnght here, “If yo nUe, 
0 Mawla, with tlm 0101*0 al law of juBfioe 
Ill Y, 4P, 11 j kadfi mia(U»<ah<l nuff (lr(<f)nwiUSJii^ui^ mivmw. 
“When, 0 Maxda, (low ArRmalii come in company witli Aslin,'’ 
the latter word licing fully ficterniinod in the Hociative inKirn* 
mental by tnaf. (Im Y. 50, 4 af vflc ynziU .... fnidd <i6M may 
mean, “Together with Aaba I will over sacrifice,*' Asha In the 
sowative instrninenul of the peiaon \ but it is f.ar better taken aa 
instromental of the ritual, “I will ever worship you with the 
ritoal,” and with the best inteotion; see eUewbore.) 

On Y. 51, 2: tdt vl matdd p{a)ourvtn\ {^•yam or -ysm; sec 
above) <xhur& ad^d are either, “0 Ahnrs, 0 Asha,” or “0 Ahnra 
with Aelia (sociative iDstinmental of the personal concept). So also 
possibly as to Y. 51, 8: dvi ghiH hlmyaiU^ y$i ve sAytf«/t(rt)- 
ndiS sdrefU^ ahurd aehd hitvd ukhdhdiS u. na {see above), we may 
have, “0 Ahura, 0 Asha”; but <ithd as instnimonial, “with llie 
ritual,” woold barmo&is^ well with the following uUidhdii vad* 
MiJmanaM “with the hymns of the good*minded (aaiui).” 

In Y. 51, 11: ki vd O'ihfl dfra^d moans, “And who has con* 
ferred with Asha by question,” the ward a&Jid being in the Boola* 
tive inslntmental of conference (and pereoual), 

Looking over ashd as in the dative we soon come upon the 
reading Avd ni maeddi vait( ashdted car(e}ker«t/ird at Y. 26, 6. 
Hei'O asAdf (so reading) is dative possessive of the peraoolfied 
law, “He wishes to proclaim for us (for Mazda and for Asbal 
oar completed deeds or counssU” 

In T. 80, 8: yo? dadai xatiayd dn^m, “Who deliver 
the demon of the bere^cal falsehood (the 0ruj) into the two 
hands to Asha,” is a graphic Instance of pereontfioation, or rather 
of expressed belief in a spintnal person, asA^t bemg in the 
da^ve (not ao certainly for genitive, but I'atherin the dative of 
goal, which certalaly exists). So in Y. 82, 9: athdied y^tKmai- 
hyd "To you and to Asha I cry,” also in Y. 83, U: 

.... dadditi pauroat&Um .... syootAnoAyd (uhdiy “ He gives 
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bii priorily (or procedcBce) in ac^on (or in the cei'emony—? as an 
oiTcriog) to Asha (datWe of the word orpressing the concept of 

the person); and in Y. 84, 8: at tCi ^tjatdem - ashdied dihid, 

“Tea to thee and to Asha we pi'eaent the myiwda-offeriog.” 

In Y, 44, 14: lathd as/iSi dri^ftn <fyum %at%<£y6 refora to T. 
30, 8 (for whioh aee aboTe); a^hfU is again in the dative, tJie 
woi-d espreseing tiis personal conoe))t> “ S)ia)l I (or ‘ How shall 
r) deliver tho Dni](k) to Asha into his two hands?" In Y. 61, 
16: cuMiadtatiHficiyiUki taken by ilaelf can only mean, '‘And to 
Asha, on account of advant^es (i. e. to securt blessings in retnm 
for the offering), these things wore presented"; and ceW«nly 
so, if wo regard tho line as addressed to Ahuia. [To whom else 
does vis"to you" or “for you" refer? See W el ntazddy 

“these,your_ 0 Masda," at Y, 61, 2: dvlgmSd —, Ahmd 

“to yon for the sake of yonr luanng" (that you may hear).... 
Y. 61, 8, fa« vs h(nao9hdonh6 in Y. 61, 20; notice also as if in 
antithesis, “ours" or “for us." See further by way of 
oouthesi^, vahisi4ni tat n3 >•'&<& yrtr(e)id<2a^ in Y- 61, 1. So also 
QtJid nl sasf^di “ TIiub is tiStd to be proclaimed to us ” (with 
the metric feet—in 16),and fitdi ts: “to me" in Y.6I, 3; atffSfnd 
.... "And who me” ... . Y. 61, 10 ; b^rek/idhdtn mdi. . . - 
“A blest (pereon F. H- has shown (presented to) we,” Y. 61, 17; 
tat mdi daidi Ahurd, in T. 61,18, “That g^vo me Abura yeAyd 
mSi (uhdt kacd, in Y. 51, 92, “Whose (best gift) is for me." If 
vl refers to Abura so frequently in other portions of thie saraa 
chapter, it probably refers to bim here.] 

Taking a glance at Asha as genitive while need of tbe personal 
concept, wo come at once npon yavai^udi tavded avai kAsdi 
vsfaA? oiAa/tyd in Y. 28, 4- Hero cuAakyd may pesaihly be 
rhetorically personided (ae it is in the remarkable line nest fol¬ 
lowing in y. 28, 5, “In the desire for Asha, as much as I can and 
have power so mneh will I annonnee the askfs (eee line J) rewards 
of Matda Ahura, since I know tliem (vSdufy *; this poaobly indi¬ 
cates personification, I should say, but only possibly and that 
rhetorically ; tbe real force of the words is seen through this per¬ 
sonification if it were intended; be wishes for holiness because 
he knows (cfdu#) the rewards, and so he will proclaim or teach 
them to others because he knows them bimaelf. I recall what is, 
also noticed eleewbei-e, that "to learn (to wish for Asha)” i« not 
so probable as “to proclaim or teach the desire for Asha; this 
in view of the fact tbat he already knew (vtdui) the essential 
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trotK of tlie matter. In T. ao. 10, a huhiSou v. m. tnmm 
oaho/if/il means “ In the good abode of v. m., nod ” tl»e latter 
woM being in the genitive ojk! expressing the personal concept. 

In y. 3J, 1: aafuihyd i}Xmertfica>r^ means, “Are 

destroying the seUlcmcnts of Asha,'* the latter word being in tlie 
genitive, and the iKJi-soulfiuation iiving rlictovlcal ; ‘“Phc furme of 
the holy commnnily ” inigiit paas a« a rendering were it not that 
the ffaft/iu'a wore perhaps as much the hoiiwd-community ilcelf 
as the farina. In Y. -11, 6 the miTthram */im hatirruM/d i/ahahyd 
a>neret(U<iacil mean fho “ holy text of (I. e. saoied to) 11., to A-bo, 
and to Amcrctatdt,” the tvord being in the gonitive aiul expi'csa- 
ing the pciaoiial cone.ept (all tbo peraoinficatione oxoopt Arainjuti 
are hero gi'cnpcd). [Wo should hesitate bofore deciding that 
/uiiffitfn (^‘yam or ‘-yswi') <It7tni*yi in Y. 81 , 8 moans 

“the ordain er of Asha," the latter word ex preaging tho i)crgonal(?) 
concept; yet so© io tbo preceding line the “father of the good 
mind seised with the eye if, as ie more probable, the regulator 
of the congrege^on {aahd) is meant, then the “God among the 
actions of the people” is meant in the following words.] 

In y. 32, 18 : y3 fi pds (a)sd< oihoAyd, “Who bolds tliem 
from the sight of Ashu" is ocnainly a personifioaiion in vivw of 
the “abode of the worst mind ” in line a; but the rhetorical per- 
sonificatiOD cannot conceal tlio interior moaning, cp. Y. 2B, 5 
treated elsewhere, “O Asha shall I boo thee?” but I hardly think 
that “holding tlxem from the sigbl of the congregation" was 
distinctly meant. 

In T. *4, 3; kasnd _ paid aahoAi/a, ** who is tho father of 

Asha,” p^rsonifiee the cbacept of natural law (the grammatical 
form being that of the genitive). 

In Y- 44,18 : ndit as/ifikyd OdivifaifUi Aau*n»^ “The ssao* 
oiateBof Asha do not enlighten them,” peraonifies the concept, 
especUJIy in view of the “questions asked of Vohnmanab" in the 
next line. 

In T. 47, 2 : p<ua cwAoAytf, “father of Asha,” peiaonifies the 
concept. In Y. 68, 3: mAhiuS paitydstim manaAhfi Mhahyd 
mazddoKd^ “The devoted servant of the Good Hind, of Asha 
and of Masda," personifies the two first concepts as well as the 
last. 

To take a view of our word as in the ablative. 

In Y. S8, 2, dyaplA aahdt hacd, “ The prises acquired in accord* 
ance with (or from) twAd,” would not come under the bead even 
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of ft rbetoricftl pt'iftooificaUou, were it not foribe foregoing line 
a, wbich cftftlft a faint dramatic l5gJ»t upon line c; cbe vdo = uo< 
might include lUha as ‘approached’ and ‘from him the prizes 
were to be obtain ed, ’ If we coold rer der distlii ctly “ from Asha ” 
personification becomea somewhat more decided, but on the 
whole, the concept of the Law is obvionslj the mow immediate 
idea to be derived from the paasage. 

So in Y. a9, 4, na»>/arU^ "perisliing, or going astray, 

from a$ha as from the holy law ” is only dimly personified, if at 
all; see “from tiie nnderawnding (orwisdom) of Ahura ihada”j 
notice‘uiidei'Sianding’wh loll is here in ot^oipoiso with (aa 

one would think). 

Bhc in y. 82, 12: pdif ffri/tmd ailiQt var(a)/<?, “By whom 
OrShmft has been ohosen above Asha," we have the concept of the 
persooiScation in a very strong relief; yol it is by no means iho 
dull personification of the later A vesta; the Githio peraonifica- 
tioD is never snch, the lliongliis of tbe ' Law ’ throng with in the 
concept of the perxonality. 

In y. 49, 2: a<;*<74 rCiru}i6. “receiving (or “giving”) gi-eat 
barm from Aaha," personifies the latter. 

Kor athd as locative see Y. 82 , 6 : tkva^ml vi, nwtdd, khtha- 
(uha^cd th'igM vfdd^V but we can see no particular per- 
Bonifioalion in the place; tl>e rhetorical form is the incorporatioc; 
“ In thy kingdom indeed (cl for coif), 0 Maada, and in the holy 
State, the congregation {(uttd^ed),! will plant the doctrines (sec 
below on “Asha as the commooity”). 

It will be teen that an invocation or appeal dlwcced to Asba as 
a separately personified entity ia not often abaolniely cerrwn 
when closely linked with Mazda; the original inherent force of 
the word as expresring the regularity of the law was very signifi¬ 
cant to an Iranian and still vital at the time of tbe Gfitbas, «o 
that it was clewly impossible to exclude it in such a connection 
from bmngmore or lees distinctly or feebly understood in every 
occurrence of the word as mentioned within the limits of these 
original hymna. 

The Holy Order in the law or rilnal as a venerated force was 
in fact the one power which kept everything together ia the 
heroic little State. It seems to have been not only the gnido bat 
lie very body of tbe atate-idea, or at the least its actuating 
miergy. The philosophically so inferior idea of mere peitonality 
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can hardly held it« own to suoh a dogi^eeas lo seppreM tbu actual 
meaning of the name, and yet this idea of peruonificatioii certainly 
exists beyond all doubt as ibe thought at timee intemlud by tb© 
eompoeer to bo conveyed in the oapresaiona of which he made ueo, 
and tluB foi*e*badowccl tbu later degenerated days when tbo con¬ 
cept of the Archangel or Sub-deity ac last entirely or almost 
entirely obscured Ibo earlier enbliinc Idea of tbo ‘‘pervading 
riiytlini of rcgulanty.” 

Tli© concept of a jwjwnal subject, allbongli almost moved upon 
its pedestal bv the inflnencoof the very thoughts whiob kpor* 
aonifiw, ietliere, and to some expositors it may suggest itself as 
being very frequently indeed the first and more itnnwdialo idea 
intended by l\vi com}iosur i)i tbe wonU of whit^ ho iiiakes use. 
One important peculiarity la to bo noted tbrougbom: it la this : 
strong and dislinot as the use of Uie word may l» at limes to 
designate the person a) Arcbdogel, yet like tlio Indian fM to 
whiob it corresponds, It stands always in the neuter. That is to 
say, wo are not only wnrraniod btit constrained to regard it aa in 
tbat foim, for we liavo clear iDStauces of the uomioativo as 
Ashem. 'Diia adda anotbor not ujiimportant item to the many 
which help to build up tlio mental structure of githlc doctrine; 
and affords us one more datum towards onr rcoogiution of its 
intsllectual solidity and depth. 

The Arebaogers name never could have been uttered by an 
enlightened member of the gitluc State without tbo possibility 
that tb© internal abstract sense of it may have rested ui>on bis 
mind. And it waa as iroposaible for him as for ns to forget tbat 
tbe reason why Asha was great and adorable was that be was the 
represeoUtive of tb© interior and nniveraal Law. 

APPEUfSlZ. 

Alba aa th* CooSTagaUco. 

Incorporation in a eollecrioa of nnlta is not indeed persoDifioa- 
tico, but when tb© idea conveyed in snob a term as osA^ becomes 
figuratively incarnat© (<utv<a) in a unified plurality aa in a com¬ 
munity, til© concepts approach closely that more vague rhetorical 
bypostatiaation which so often appears in our common historical 
diction. 

We apeak for instance of tbe Democracy, of tb© Oenfederaoy, 
of tbe fiepublic, or cf tbe Church, our verbal forma rearing in tb© 
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Riogtilar number. It seems u> me therefore to be far from alien 
to a trcaliae oil Asha as the person to add Rome discussion on 
Aslift as the unified mas* of Ibo people pervaded by the precepts 
and guarnnllcs of the Law. 

That tbo word 'ffhlcli witli Us adjootivo meant the em- 

Iwdlod law nt Y. 43,13, carries with it at times the saine fall mean* 
ing of incorporation in tlia OutliOH oven vitliout any more closoly 
de fill jog terms is acknowledged, T beliovo, by all who bavo written 
ill I mediately or iiuliixrlly nnder the infiuonce of Itotli. There is, 
however, often not «• very mneb in this latunt allusion to the 
holy jieoplo. Tbe tnxtli is that, as I have already remarked, the 
several divisions of thought wliicb esistin t)ie concept ai*© closely 
associated together as inabh so as tbe harmonising chords m 
mnsio, ortbe nervoa which condncl the forces of sensation and 
motion from the centre of the nervous system to the extremities 
of the body. But the presence of this idea of the Cliorch in thMS 
connecting links is often veiy fiiinL 

Tbe idea of tJio Congregation, for instance, might even be 
regaided as present in a remotely implied snggestion in nucha 

place as V. 38, I: aUt/d ytUA _<«aAd vUph'iff -//artAnuf, “I 

prey for all deeds (done) with Asha "; but its presence bore would 
be excessively paUid, and far in the background. 

Wherever indivldunl human action is presupposed in connec¬ 
tion with Asha as The Trfiw, there of conrse tliat ac^on might be 
regarded as pertaining (If only in a very limited degree) to the 
ooDimunity of which tbe obedient individual is a member. And 
this way indeed come faintly into view as an afUji-lbought 
together with other vaguely related ideas at frequent intervals; 
but such diluted rcprsaeniations of tbe conoept of the Congrega¬ 
tion wcdoDOtdcMrc to study at tins moiaent, if at all. ITic com* 
poisr, in Y. 38, 1, as I may repeat without hesitation (and speaking 
practically), did not iownd to be understood as praying that all 
actions might bo done in harmony with the Oongregatioo, or—to 
borrow our word again from Christianity—in common with the 
Church (though of course as a matter of exact inference, correct 
aotiooB would necessarily be fulfilled in cooperatiou with the ideal 
Cburcb), nor were the “ attained prizes/’ the dyaptd in T- 28, 2, 
intended to be mentioned as earned in community with tbe same 
“holy body” {ath&t Aood); nor bad the composer ever heard 
of snob a thing as praise and worship directed toward the Con¬ 
gregation {(uhd) as iu object (see Y. 28, 8); nor is it at all prob- 
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a^l$ tliat he id tended to aay, id Y. S8 , 4, '‘So ]nng ad I biive 
tho power 1 will citLer learn (or teaol)) to wish fortlio 
tion {aJih/l, fio preferring), or in tho wish for it.” 

And H aoems ecfoany absurd to suppose Inm to e:telaini in Y. 
28, 6, *'0 congregation, when sinilt I (silall lever) ace tLee,”uDicaa 
it was very obvious from the context tliAt be wan himself poreon* 
ally at tbc moment of conipOBing the strophe absent in a distant 
and solitary exile. So thu i/thfltUio wliiob Ahura w.is bcKouglit 
to send (supposing that we have a composituio bere) were not 
intended to be represented as tho immediate gifts of the eongre* 
gation (in Y, SB, 6} ^ nor was the oongrogation apoKtropliinhl in 
Y. 28, 7, and asked to bestow on osAi, tbstis to say a “rutored 
roward,” the congregation being at tile dme the very la.st source 
of I'ceompenae to wliicb tlie compou'r at that raoment desired to 
apply; so, as already shoivn (sec above on Asha as the Person), 
athu vaAitfiia was not all the Congregation in Y. 28, 8 ; nor was 
the Community the audionce which the ]>riestl7 prophet feared to 
“disturb with bis prayein” in Y. 28, 2; nor does Ah lira derive 
knowledge (as in Y. 98,10) from enlightenment produced by bis 
People ; but in the eiilminating and final sti’opbe of this same 
chapter, so full of other ideas, in Y. 28, 11 we may fairly claim 
that fi$Ud represents tbc embodiment of the idea of tlia Law in ltd 
various shades of meaning, and that this embodiment conid only 
be its inoariiatioD (so to s^xiak) in the holy Commiiulty, for it is 
this which tbc princely |mc8t, the Ssosliy^t, Is “set to protect.” 
(Could we have a more fitting illustra^on of a sndden change in 
the use and application of tlie word than ibis 7) 

No burasn being could be said to bo “ set for the piotection ” 
of the attribute of God; nor would It be at all critical to accept 
too readily sneh a view as the “protection of the law” in ^e 
modern sense of the words; that is to say, standing by the oon- 
fitUulion. It is better to render, “I who am set to protect Asha,’’ 
in the same eense io which Asha was said to be asfvfff or “clothed 
with body ” at Y. 48, 16; that is to say, it is far simpler to say, 
“ I who am set to guard over the Oh arch.” 

Here, then, in the entire section Y. 28, thei’e Is but one occur* 
rence of oaAd in the sense of the Congregation, bat that one is 
nnoiistakable. The People howevor must have been understood 
only in the sense of the Holy People, the Cburoh. That asAd 
could have been meant to repreaeuc the People in such a compaut 
sense (for instance) as that anything but ‘good ’ could have been 
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said of it, atM, &n3 bo intended by the composer, iit quiU icapoB- 
Mbic Iiere. WHb all tbe approximaloly sublime allusions in the 
immediate context, <tih4 could only represent the holy r%ce in the 
light of a redoubled aaiictity, and quito os well defined, ae for 
example, the “hollnese of Israel” (»oe First Half, \t. ai), 

It could mean nothing else bnt the ‘'choacn nation,” as the liv* 
ing body virlfied by the great attnhnte and gnided by ita fonuu- 
latcd lav. Kor arc wc at liberty to take aa a term ueed in 
an indifferent tone in the GaUiaa any more tlmii io an adverse 
sense, that is to say, not as the People, as if in a wholly secular 
allnsion, though such an allusion may be withoot any element of 
indignity. Such a supposition oculd only be harboured by one 
wbo lost sight of the entire motion of eveuts in the juncture, un* 
intentionally, or (as one might say) nnoonsoioualy, depicted, in 
these often fierce and vivid hymn#. It is rarely enough, as wc 
have just seen, that ca/Ul means the Congiegaticn, even io a good 
sense; but in the mild vortex of rcoitrring expressions all uttered 
with more or less passionate vocativee, or with appeals io the first 
person and to the second person, any snch commonplabe use of 
tlie woid is ^mply out of the question. If ftsM were tho Church, 
it was the Church ns in a state of ensis wbioh was ohrooic at the 
^me, for Its existence in the gfitbic aoeue was ofteo evidently at 
stake. See even at Y. 28, C, where in this more than usually 
meditative section ve read of the “ overcoming the torments of 
the tormentor,” t/a daiduhoai^ dva^ihdo tauruaydtTUlf that is to 
say, the hostile measures of the enemy. And the movo spiritual 
view of osAd for which we make our claim was kept alive by the 
oeecssary self'sacnfices of an nn restful age. 

Moreover let us not forget that such piety as they poasewed 
grewupontof the ssrvioes of the ritual and before the altars. 
The only real object lesaon which the people had as to the exist* 
ence of <uhd as the special law was first the personality of cor)> 
temporary priesthood, their onstoms and their state, and secondly, 
the impiessions received from the gathering of the masses of the 
people on the great feast days or on the days of prayerful humi* 
liation, when they “ came from near and from afar.” Here were 
human beings on whom tbe oeremonies had actually produced 
tbeir effect, who had caught the spirit of worship, aud bad long 
depended on a system of more or less dedoitively digested 
statutes aa the baais of their religious, social, and commercial 
intercourse. 
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Aelia as tbc Divine Attribute might not have bveo, and very 
probably would not Uaye been, di'camt-of by tho then proseot 
generation, if it had not been for Ibo Iiaredilory Church in which 
Die Idea of sanctity had been foatei-cd in ceremonies for centuries; 
and this enhainxs the 5mj>orUinco of tlio coiiec)>t a^iA as the 
Holy Cominuaily’. 

A? I luTe necessarily dwelt nt some length on thw most jn'og* 
nont tJieiiie, 1 will now curtail the dcbiiled discu>{»lon» winch aro 
still 90 greally nccdyd forcncli of the pasariifcs wlilch hear upon 
tUb particular subject, uud in place of fuller exegesis indioalc the 
passages for tlie most part merely hy rcfoi*enorf*, with a fvw addofl 
words. They were Oitch, as Is known, discussed by mu some 
IwsIto years ago in the XXXIst vol. of the fiacre^ Battha of tht 
Eiut and later cxtcitslvely treated with the Pahlavi, Sivnahrit, and 
Persian tests iti my Stvt ZaniUtuaJurian dHthaZy in lR08-i34. 
In this last book all the various translations of the terms (worth 
reporUog) are afforded by me In the notoe to tlie verbatim rvu- 
(Wings, and in tlio Commentary (these seotious in all) comprising 
some 6&d pages.' 

The passages in which I recognize Asha os expressing the eon* 
copt of the People who were eubjoct to the Law are tho following: 

In Y. 8i, 8 : */ t/tvA mWit}t{a)ow'Vtm (= ’Vt/am or -'vyfjn '), . . 

haithtm (= -yem) ashnhyd dUmtm _, tbe “true esUblisho* of 

Asba’^ must refer to tbe holy state or to the elaborated law 
objectively insUtuted and kept in operation hy tho fnnotionaj’ies 
of state aud olmroh. Y. 82, 4, "atrayiug away from Asha” aug* 
gests tbe Flock from which tlie sinner strays as well as tbe 8hep* 
herd who would be tbe Guardian Angel; and cue ides has about 
as much & claim as the ocher to priority, but see elsewhere. 

Tn Y. 82, 6, ali'eady alluded to, the locative case (aahafed fol* 
lowing kJa/uithrdi) as the grammatical form, of itself suggests 
aahd as tbe Coiamnnity within which the doctrinal system was 


' As to tbe third volume, tbe Vtb part of thia (so esteaded) work, 
Dictiooary of tbe O&tbiu lanf^Js^ of the Zend Avssta,” I would say 
that I have met with an unfortunate delay from the iilnees of ay type* 
setter fu Geraauy, a person who worked with distioxclsbed skill and 
unusual economy. A good part of the first section of this compleUi^: 
volume (that touching the words begiuolog with vowels, ls» however, 
printed, or in type, and I hope to issue it before October, unless indeed 
the compoeitor referred to hoe a large amount of work accumoJated 
during his enforced ioaotion. 
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eatabJubed. But in Y. 32, 9 (as to wlilch sec above) tbe com¬ 
poser did not “cry to the congregnlion,” as there could be no 
question of appe&l to them at tho time in tbe matter of any griev¬ 
ance ; 80 in Y. 38, 3 : at us/^Ui/d anhat vaA/ti/ti fd vdairi 
moiu^At I do not think time tho “paeturoR of the Peaj)lc ” looks 
more ori^nal than those of Asha as tlio ATOhangol Guardian of 
the sanotified territory. 

On Y. 34, h I pause for a moment’a dlsoiuwion. kat vikhtha- 
sArsm titiS ^aoUmdiS, tnuuldi yathd vdo o/uni usM uoha 

matutii/ifi, “Wliat is yonr royal power; what yo\ir possession 
that I reay .... be your otra (so I prefer) iJi my aotions with 
asha aJid vohMnanaV* Those last two cxpicssions may well 
moan, in harmony with the holy Oonmnoity and with tlie indi¬ 
vidual good-minded saint, unless indeed this latter might seem too 
closely definitive or baii'-splitUng, so to eay. VbhumunaJi, how¬ 
ever, most frequently exproesce the individual believer, seldom 
if ever the Community, which is reserved for oedd, but it la 
obvious that “with holy exactnaai’’ cVid, and “with a good 
inten^oii,” at once arises in tiie mind of a reader familial* witli 
the orijpoal meaning of the word*. Let it be noted in passing 
here that the word ^yco^Andif, “ihrough actions," cannot at all 
be limited at this place (or in fnot clsewliere) to llio idva ol* ocw- 
monie0,if indeed it can be applied to them; while the “help of 
the poor" shows the robust moral vigour intended to reside in the 
expreaaloue throughout (lecall also the ideas in the Vedic equiva¬ 
lent eyawina); they hardly gronp abont the sacrifice. It is, how¬ 
ever, neoesaary to add that the poor here referred to night possi¬ 
bly include the entire people in their then temporarily depreawd 
coodition (op. Y. 46, 2), in which case this word would he 
explanatory or rather used In apposition; yet the force of the 
expreeuoii is not lost; even if it were applied to the Comannity it 
is still striking. 

Y. 34,10 also needs a few additional linea 

With one of those truly aatoniehing transitions to which 1 have 
TDOie than once alluded in InU-odueing this subject, and which 
oonld only have been possible in view of private explsoations,* 
tbe composer suddenly passes from the blgbev concepts in T- 34, 
10, to the qnite startling statement tJjat and we cannot 

take tbe word, here at least, as a maeouliae qualifying Ahura—“ is 


' See First Half, pp. 82 ff. 
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tbe^7nfr»i.... afhahyd," an «pttbet applied eapeciaJjj 

Uf Abuia in Y. 31, 7. And tbie is aaid of ao Amesha wbo io tlio 
order of mention, at least, is inferior to Aelia as a anVgod. 

Here, tLf n, 7C eeem {jiiitc obliged to fall back upon a modlfica* 
lion of exogesia rendenng “confirmer '* r.itJier tbaii “establisher*’ 
or “ creator ” of ae?td, of course as tlie Peoplc- 

At Y. -S3,1, atM as “siipponed ” (ae/icnt tleredi/di) conld only 
be tbo Holy Oommnnity, or the Taw, m especially in cliargo of 
tbo i>o)iticabroMgiouR (i. e. eeelesiaatioal) funottonariea 

So perlia)>e at Y. 46, 8 : d^erethHiifrC aihaJujfi rtfUP, to 

render for tlic “support of the life of the people (oe/td) is better 
than “ for tbo support of the people {(tiJieid) of Aaba.” 

So at Y, 40, 7 : yoydo Oihun ^Araolfd ahur4, “ By 

whose deeds a«A4 baa hoeo sapported” (nartured or saved) can 
only i*of er to the Holy People. 

So at Y. 46,10, an osAr to osA4 must mean “a rcwal'd to the 
People.” So io Y. 46, 15 : tdiS y<lS ^aotJinAU osAsm kfuJmai- 
hyA dado^ (so correoting), “By these your deeds ye support 
Cihd'^; it is the holy Sute, aahd, which is supported or estab* 
liebed. 

So at Y. 61, 8: u6tA yi ashem dddr$y “ttii’d (beatitude) to him 
wbo has established as Ad,” asAd is again esUblisbed or sup* 
ported, and tlieiefovo means tlie Holy Peopla 

So at Y. 61 13: hoAiS syaothnAiS hiteated osAoA^^ »ii»vAo 
paihdy tbo “ p.'tths of asbft ” suggest thoj<e where the holy people 
walk, qnite as directly; but not more directly than it suggests the 
paths of the Archangel. 

So in Y. 61,16, reading asAdiod, “rewards are assigned to the 
holy people.” 

(At T, 63, 3: vanAeuT pdityfUtim mananJid a$hahy& mas* 
ddotoA, we should think at the first glance that Q%hA is agiun 
“supported,” and therefore means the holy people; or at least 
that tlieir priesCbcod were intended, bat see nxaxdAoicA; the 
word paityAstlm (so reading) must mean ‘servant.*) 

Wherever the action expressed is of each a uature as to soggest 
s sense for oeAd whioh assooiatee the Idea with reolplenoy, there 
at once the Coinniiinity is at least suggested, if it is not indeed 
always intended by the composer as the immediate idea wbiob be 
wishes to coavey. 

And even where the rhetorical form of the expression neocsst* 
tales onr ola^sifying the passage as one immediately alluding to 
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Asha os the Perseo, a atroog and not a weak secojidaty imprea* 
sioQ is OQcaaionaUy made upon us in wLiuh the Oomuiunitj is 
the central idea. So in Y. 80, 5 : (vftr(U4) /tueiftyui gpSfi- 

tied .... ya4c& kh^hnaoaJim aJuimn hait/tydU syaoOkHdii 
rft fnasdUmy <u/id Is undoabtedly ^'tbe principle of light wliich 
the heat Bpiric cliooese^’i but this is followed by a most unusual 
ooourrenco for tlio succinct Gatliaa, ilial Is U> aay, the ashsm 
sceina actually explained in tliu fclloning line; the worde arc, 
'' And those who content Ahiira ptouHly with trno deeds." 

And in Y. 80, 8 : ydi (lehQl dmUft, zaetayd ..., “ Wlio deliver 
tlie Drii} (or Dnik), the demon (of the foe), into the two bands of 
Ashai” of course the idea of the Arohaogul U first intended to be 
conveyed, but like the Athene of tbc Greek stato ha eridciitly 
rep resellta the vlotorlous forces of the Holy People. 

So in Y. 3), L, after the idea of tlie Archangel in the wrords 
“the setUements of Asha,’^ the mind reverts at onco to the acttlo- 
menta of the Nation. 

So at Y. 32, 12, while the figurative rcprceentatioo of the per¬ 
son is rendered certain by the personal Qrihmd in the antitlioeis, 
we cannot shnt out the view wliich recalls to us a choice of the 
enemy over the fatherland. 

And so at Y. di, 18, *‘to be held afar from the sight of Asba’^ 
positively enggeats the Archangel in beatific vision (sec above), 
bat how natural it is for us to say that the penalty also oon8iatc<t, 
and to no slight degree, in 1>cing held afar fioni the sight of the 
Congregation, cxcoiDaiijnicated, as it were. So in Y. 84, 2, ‘'tlie 
sonl united with the Archangel" is also united with his people. 
In Y. 44, 6, “dwelling with Asha" first suggests the Person, but 
secondarily the saints. In Y. 44, 18, the “companions of Asha 
the Archangel" are likewise tliosa of the Holy Obnrcli. In Y. 46, 
16, “Aramati goes hand la hand with Asha" as the Angel of 
light and truth, and likewise with bis Church." In T. 47, 2, 
Abura was first intended ss tho father of his Angel Asba, else¬ 
where abo called bis son, bat be was also tlie father of the Arch¬ 
angel's people, the father of the Iitmiao IsraeL 

So io Y. 46, }, “If be with a^hd shall smite the Druj," the first 
suggested idea is that of thorougliuess rather than that of the 
Angel; the secondary, that of his efficient saints, “ When be with 
the (hoste of tbe) Ohorcb shall oooqner Che demon of tbe foe"; 
yet see elsewhere. 
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So iu Y, 46,2, “li^ceiviog (or effecting) liarm from Aeha’* 
first recalls the Persoo, but secondarily tbo thought of the Iranian 
Israel destroying its adversary, immediately arises. So in Y. 51, 
IL: aahd '*Or trlio bas questioned'with a&AdT' the 

Person U oar first thought, bnt the consnlting priesthood of the 
Church is our nexL* 

’ 1 shonld ineDUcm tlsat 1 use the simplest possible tranaJiteracion 
liere, having nerer taken mudi interest in tliat useful matter; lu my 
Diotionary I dispense vltli It altogether for the Avesta language, using 
the Zend types. 


£con(mii<^g of —By 'VrASHBORir Hopkins, 

Profc@or in Yale University, Nov? Haven, Oonn. 


Tunas hiui^ for many yesi's in tbe Boston Statc*lionec, and 
perilapa bangs still, a monster codfislt, a token of tlie main indaS' 
iry lioreabouts. It was placed there with i*e8i»cct, one might 
almost say viih devotion, and HU not too mnch to bnaatil that, 
Lad onr Puiitan forefatbers been \u(4 advanced tlieologleally, tliey 
wonld have conudei’ed this eSigy, and Its original, to bo lo very 
truth worthy of devout regard and trust. Had tliey been on a 
low plans of civilizatioQ this triist would have been proximate Co 
woiship. 

This Scate'bonse cod Is then a symbol of more than it was 
carved to figure. It is in fact emblematic of an euly piinoiple of 
religion, utiUtarianUoi, tlie principle that ofCen underlies tbe 
adoration both of the benevolent and malevolent. This, of 
ooQi'BC, is by do means tbe only god*creativc principle, but it is 
an unpoitant one and one generally recognised—recognised even 
as early as tbe MahAbliurata iu the words: “Men worship 
the destinyer because they fear lum, Vishnn tbe preserver, be* 
cause they hope from him. but who worships Brahman the 
creator ? HU work U done.” Not a mere phrase, for in India 
to*day there are thousands of temple to ^iva and Visbou, but 
only two to Brahman. 

To linger, however, upon this pnociple of uCiliCariamsm Is not 
my purpose. It Is, indeed, only my starting point, for to admit 
this cause of worship at once loads us farther. If we gisnee at 
the rich coHeotion of divinicies in a eeccled tribe or nation, enob as 
those of Glreece or India, we shall see that in any given iocaUty 
the givatest uaefulnesa and pocoocy is asenbed to the local god. 
In a low state of savagery or bavbaiism local gods ai^e noivei*eally 
tbe most important, and even in a high state of civilisation they 
still form tbe andercurrent of popolar divinity. Again, a great 
city makes great Ha local deity even at tbe cost of some anterior 
great deity, originally woiehippcd by city and country alike. 
Bat a villager, too, worships at bis village ebrine alone, and his 
real god is tbe god of that shrine. When the village is iDfiuenced 
by a wider theosophy tbe temple may beloog to some nniversal 
god, aa is to*day the case with that of ^va, but such a shrine 
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does not fcvithfii^y 1 ‘epre^t tho loftier conception to tbulowlj 
vUlngcr. Ho cnniiot »c beyond hl^ ken, and to he ie oontlntully 
I'edacinj; the grvaigod to tlio ^sc of ble ovn einiU coTice|)tioit. 
hloreover, altliongb a gi^cat god may be dnly reprusentod thn**, if 
chore ie M tlio ucie time aiioclier Mimtio of a local deity, tii&t local 
god •«rjU be or become pai'Amoiint Even more miiRt thin magiu* 
tnde of tbo little have }>oen nperattvo hofoit) the higher concep¬ 
tion becamv {K>io<iblu. 

llic environ me Ml which t have tacitly a3;<uiiui<l la that of a act- 
tied |)Cople. Now let ua e1iaiig<> tliu e<Knminic ooiditlona and liik 
ourwlvaa what will, and innat, have been the genlH which obtained 
whenever a prinutivc puopio Ifcuaiuc migratory. It la evident 
that a migiiitory people oan Itavo no eonatant local gods. Tliei^e 
Ir no peri>oCnally familiar luoiintai)) or tsti^eain wliose deity they 
di’cad. Tlicy may wornhip the scin, but they cannot worship him 
in a loeal form ■, they may worship tiie souls of the departe<l, bnC 
they cannot pay especial reverence to die man'god of oncsbricie. 

Wliat, then, M's the go<U that a wandering poopio can worship 
tltronghout their whole migratory state? Simply those gods 
wbidi they have always with tbcio. And what are tlieeo? Hor¬ 
ace says caelum nou animum, but If we should intei'])ret tlic cae- 
hfn% very literally the poet's Greek original were nearer the triith, 
revo» ov rpanov; man clmngca his abode, his mind remaiuN the 
same, and tbe sky*gu<l is not changed. Tl)e eky-god, not local 
hut always with them, they will continue to worship whorover 
they go. This is not tmo of oartli, for eartli is not regarded by 
primitive people as one and the same, since a different locality 
implies a different divinity; there is a local icoaotain which Is a 
separate god, etc. 

Fire, on tbe other band, thongb it often goes ont, acill remains 
the same magic dre, *‘the ever uew god,’’ as the Vcdic poets call 
it; and it will coutlinie to receive its antique woiship, especially 
when, as may bave been the case with tbe forefathers of the 
Homans, it is guarded and not allowed to become extinct. 

But there Is one more class of gods, the troop of spirits of the 
dead, that remains with a migrating people. When a people 
settle down they parllcnlariae in exact proporUon as they localize 
tbe cult. This roao’s spirit, they say, resides here on tbe very 
spot where he lived. Here, tben, wc worship him aud he will 
protect ns here. The result is tbe innumerable shrines which we 
find raised, for example, in India to*day, to tlie local Bin or man- 
gods of the places whore these heroes used to live. But so long 
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ds the cUll^ren’A chlldrcu roam aboot, they oauoot localise nor 
particolaj'ize. KRoh family ghost soon becomes merged In cue 
sliadowy host of gliostSf tiwelllng with tlic hnraan tribe, \?or* 
shipped by them in general. Only tiow and then the apliit of 
some epcoiol boro ia woi’sliippocl hymoie tlian bis own family^ 
tlieu ho bcQoinee a tribal god. 

^ov^'aII other olaosee of goda arc virtually vnalirincd in local 
material Annual gods depend on the environment for tlieir very 
existence. Totems ai'c posKiblu only where the worahippere are 
fairly stationary. Ko one oontinues to I’cvere a tiger or an eagle 
who has no idea what these atibnals look like, and no one claims 
descent, If be can help It, from a nonentity. Gods of the imagina¬ 
tion—genii, devils of varlons aoi te, and uympbs—lose their pONver 
in loeiijg their habitation. As the dryads perish with the removal 
of their tree, so when the ato Is left, the special devil or fairy, 
potent in its local hablucion, becomes vague an d e ventually perishes 
from the mind. The belief In suoh beings maybe unimpaired, 
but the particular object of the cnit is variable, so that no one 
individual demon, gonins ur other supcmatunil being can perms* 
uently receive woiahlp from the migratory people. The same is 
true of a t'Ub-division of these gods of fancy, the dlseoac’gods. 
Mo one woi’tdiips the cholera or emalbpox, as do lullUoDS in India 
tO'day, who is no longer afraid of it. Diseases change with envi¬ 
ronment, and their Tnalcvolent gods are left behind by travellen. 

Thus far I have consideiud the hypothetical case of aoy nigra- 
tory nation. Tlefere I take up a concrete instance let me point 
out one 0101^ fact. If such a people were once settled and after* 
wai’ds wandered for centuries, all traces of what used to he their 
local gods will have vanlslied. They, too, will hold as gods only 
those divltiities which they have with them always, sky, and 
ancestral ghosts, and fire. If they wander in the tropics they will 
doubtless, eveo at the start, have in addition to these the sun-god, 
and if they continue to wander there they may retuu this god. 
But if they start in the oortlx they are moiu likely to regard the 
sun as at l^st a dim clondy deity or aa merely the eye of the sky- 
god. They will not worship him as a flevy, omnipotent, tyrant 
god till they reach the pro|> 6 r environment. So a storm ^god may 
aooompoay one or more branebes of a dividing people while they 
move in a olrcutnscrlbed area; but just as soon as one branch 
settles down amid a different environment this storm-god will 
yield bis power and name to eoms new local pioduct. In general, 
vob. zx. iO 
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tljon, aky, with porhai>8 Biicb celestial pIieiiomenA a« aim, nioonf 
and stars (but tlieao latter are movQ dependonC an cii'CumittAiKX's), 
and Arc, mul ibc manea will bo the oldest, tbo moat venerable goth 
tliftt a TiUi^nitoTy |>oople can remember 5 unUws indeed, tbey bear 
witli tliem some ediiry or memorinl of anotlier deity whiob tends 
to ijoriiotiuvto artificially wbftt would otlierwiso i»aas from 
mem^try. 

Now lot u* take in iUuHtiation a ooucrcio example. If ibeso 
Ifi'uei'al staloniems, a j}rlf?ri ns llie.v me, yet soem jmil^nbk, wbat 
(fot1e Hbonlcl we ex^H'ot to Hnd as tlio oldest ntnnnir (b<» Irjtlo- 
Ruropcana—oldesr, that is to any, from tlio point of view wliirb we 
must perforoo take, Ibo view afforded by Hujfuistic nu<l liUTnry 
evidence. Tlibi oUlost cvldcnco i‘C)>i*oscnw merely a idiaeo of 
duvclopmerit, but It upi>cai>'to mo fdly to support tiio inlorpi'o* 
Ution I have mat1o- Wbat god ie worsllipped uikIot tbo nanm 
name by more than two of tlic IiulO'Kiiroi>caD nations f Only 
the sky‘god, Dy'niapitar, ^oepatee, Jupiter. Under anotlier 
name ^9 sky is M’Oi'sbipjK'd aa Vaniva, Ouranos. Both in Tiidia 
and in Greece tliie god appears aa the moat venerable of all gods 
of pbcnoinena. But what otlier gods arc weraliippcd by several 
of these severed nations? The Fatliers, manes, pitui‘Oi>, not 
under a particular name bn t as a boat, exactly as wo shonld have 
anticipated. And lastly we Imvc tlio fii*e-<*ult practiced in India, 
Pci«a, Greece, and Italy as far l>aek as roconls go, lint Iwraiisc 
the (later) twofold ludo-Irnnlana lived long togotlior, wu find 
also In India*# oldest pantlioou, as in Pernia’s, a »ohia’/ioo}na cult 
and a Mitra*Mitbra eun*eolC not foniid among etliev nations. So 
toe wa find the same storm*god in Slavic and Yedlo form, but 
not elsowbere. •, 

Uoro we have, as 1 am oonvinced, the true explanation of an 
apparently roysteriona fact, a fact that liu led ohaervors astray 
and is apt to do so eUll. 1 will not I'ccall to oiitloiae tlie oldei 
hypotbosesof an eiiglual monotheism among the IndO'£uroi>eans. 
These theories were of their time, and represented a reasonable 
etago of mental acoomplislimont in the ioteipietation of religious 
plieiteinent. Tim great Sanskrit scholars of an earlier generation 
were profoundly iinpresBod by the fact that the aky*god held the 
highest and apparently oldest place ; that bo was the most veil era* 
ble deity of the TndO'Eniopcane; and that some of tlio Vedio 
hymns ^dressed to him show an almost monothvislio ooncopllon, 
oortamly a much higher oonooptlon of godhead chan attaches to 
any other god of tbo Tedio age. lienee they naturally argued a 
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|)riuicval inoiiotliclRni. AikI it is true that tUe figure ef the 
aupremo Zeiie and tins majoatlo Varin.m arc nuoli aa to snggeet 
tliie ponmqueiKK. Evon u lattcr'day Kcholar, Oldenlurg, it to 
iinjircMcd tho lofty oliaraotcr of tho an clan l< Rky^gotl of 
India that he wixlica to durivn it from tin* •St^nikcs nomothlng 
iiKuniipatlhlc with tho grc^aNucHM of VckVio iiolythoixm. 

TIk’KC godn tepl'CHOut, howpvor, aa I have i«hciu’>i, not anything 
orlgiimh hnC only what wiui ohk<at in tlu« migratory lifo of tholr 
>rorHU)ji]H»rj<. hVir all tlio Tn<h>>Knro)n*nn« ^voro migrating for 
oimturipK; that ia to Ha,v tlioy nliifted from ]»liico ui lOacUi leaving 
behind what wm lo<*nl, carrying forwanl only tho«e divinltivi 
which were i‘ually ulhc^uitoiic and wui^c fell, to liu nlwayn identical. 

Theaky-god ie pliynlcally lofty, and does not oaiily lend him* 
self to the horuA*poouB of dcmonolaUy. If wo add to tbii the 
fact that to the Vodic Aryane ho was, as liaa been explained, the 
object of their old eat I'omcniLorgd woinhip, we oan eaeily under* 
etaiid why Ina figure atande out no largo In the baekgi^ouiid of the 
panthoon. Wo can also tindciaiand why the figure fades aod 
dwindlcB an tho Aryan invaders exchange t)ie tending of herds 
for agriculture, as they move nioiu itud more slowly from Oabul 
to Delhi (to usemodoiti names), aud hccona* j»erTn!mpnt aettlers. 
For with the ireimancnt homo rlaea the local god, Indra the war* 
god, tnio Imago of the monaooii*fnry; <?iva, the combination of a 
Vedio storm-god and a local aboriginal <1iscase*god. So with all 
Die gode potent at a later date, Every one la loral, not one is 
inherited. Even Agiii, Die fire-god, inwrouglit aa he is Into every 
sacHficc, and having thus a firmer hold than had most of hla 
peem, becomes a mere godkin, Die aervant of the giTot local gods 
who anse In nettled communities. These latter appear even In 
the Veda tlio first insignificant ‘god of the fluid,’ and anoh 
prototypes of the Hhnircboe and Vil|hn)a» (modem Vidiobsa) of 
to* day, as at Pandliarpur in the Deccan. 

Tliu Veda thns pi^osents ns with at loan tlireo atmta cf divinl* 
ties; tho newest local gods, already potent, and destined in the 
end tebemostpewerfui; the Intunncdiate gods, denved from the 
last protracted local settlernonta and net yot forgotten, Soma, and 
Trita, and perhaps the stonmgod Parjanya; and the still older 
gode which tho Aryans revered evon hofore their separation, 
which alone they could have preserved (sa they bad no iasges) 
through all changes of lime and place, 8ky*god, flw, and ghosts. 
The venerable position, then, of tlie 8ky*god depends on the 
economic poeition of the jieople who worshipped him as the god 
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tUey Always liad with them., lie iiatumlly and inevitably miper. 
Bcdcnl, ill tlk* gjimrlour of hia )ii story aa well jo* in tlic loftiticw of 
liiH pliyaical Mtnbntes, all tlic nieroly local Jelties wliich tlio 
hftiioii foiincl on ita route, adoiitoa, ami abandoned agjiih, aa tlivy 
Biiooefwlvoly vaawd into, tUrooffli* and out of tUoii- Kpliena of 
diviiia iufluwiiee. U wcm only wlion the Aryan- ituiiallied prnna- 
nniitly nbitioimry that they coiiia a*l<H>t a ]uU'maiioiit local gcHl. 

Aa iKion AH they dhl ko, tlii-gtid, un ih alwaya thn *mNc, . . 

gain naociiclcjioy over the akyg*>d and over Agiil, and finally 
onlatrlpiKKl them both In thu moo for |M»vulHniy, only to bu in 
turn dotlirnnwl fw tho people pfo-ed fljpuii into a now <>i!vu'.ni- 
ment. Hut in till* *nd in all aiibnequent inovw tin? old kihI- were 
nolohgtTobiioxiima to tlio chancen of fickle piety, for lluratnru 
now had thorn oomparntivoly eafe. Even with thia -afugiiard, 
however, Varupa bccomw before very long a moi o god of watoi-e, 
and Dy'me liko Zena la dcginderl to a Hcrniw like thiof. 

On ono Mpecsl of the ca«u I have eoarcely touched. To hcoome 
eettled ia to ho agricultural. Kow the settled coudition of ogri- 
onlWriBta vaiee* a groat crop of local earthly divini^oa. 1'he 
peoples of the Kig-Veda are in a transition atate. repweented 
now as tending and raping flocke, now as reaping fields; at one 
Ume as still in uanaic across tho PuCjah, at anothei- as perma¬ 
nently located. In this shifimg of economlo conditions there is 
reason to anticipeto exactly what wc find at tliis epoch. The 
figures of the aninunt sky-god and flre-gotl are still held in greato-t 
reveren ce, tho ogh already decadent in populaiity. 15 n t wh at is moat 
important is that the older gods aro no longer unique in being 
hiatorioal goda For tho people are at least so thoi>ouglily settled 
that they regard the local gods also as historieah In other words, 
the latter have already begun to beoome such inhariicd divinities 
as Dyflus and Agni, and iu less degree Tritaand Soma. But at 
the same time they are local, the reflex of the very conditions in 
which the worshipper lives, vivid personalities, near and real. 
WTien this happens, more important than the upper god bceomea 
the god that holds life and death in his hands as the monsoon 
comes or, lator, as the noason of disease begins to slay, Tlie god 
that answers to tha environment, the local god, first Tndra, then 
girt, booomea most important. And as ^iva rises, the aky*god 
falls, for the Aryans never again mlgreted beyond the reach of 
the loaal conditions Into which tliey bad now entered, descending 
as they did from healthy uplinds to a land of monsoon and fever. 


Tk4 p^yoht^cgy of iJi* Yidattia and Sanhh/a ^h^oiophiei.'^ 
liy OiiARi.M OAWior.T, Evbrictt, ]*rofo«or in llir<»artl 
IJiuverHity, OAni1>ridj;o, Mam. 

Tii» VcMltvnU anil f^ankhyn synUsmt o! pliUonopliy are {|)t«ro8e> 
, ingaM niiltinjj, in waoU isaw, A vury aiiai}) and pwfound iMyoho- 
logioal inelgiit wUli tho tiioat fantoatic tlieorioa iiy regard M the 
praotioal bearing ef llui InxigliC. Unit insigkt standing by iteoK, 
with no Inbibitiiig idoBH flnggwtwd by common isnee, ie taken to 
bo the key Oiat iinlooke all the mysterioe of t)io uiiivei'w, and 
opODB A way to final emanupation. 

The iiwight upon which the Vedanta syeWin reate is the eub* 
jootive cliaraolor of all experience. Tba Vedantiet eaw ae clearly 
ae Kant or Fichte, that the only world wliioh exists for ns i» the 
orcatiou of the pwdnetive iraaginatlon. Tbia view la proeonted 
adth abiolnlo clcanieaa, Tho entire uiiivei’so la affirmed to be tMa 
work of Maya. It is imre illusion. It baa no other aiibatonce 
than ignoraocc. Thi* illusion we are told lias two atagoe. It is 
first enveloping and then it le projected. Tlrcse two forms of 
llluaioa are lllastratcd bythU hguro: A man sees a ropa and 
thinks that it looks like a serpent Hie cert tliouglit is that it is 
a serpent,' Thna do wo create a world by the power of oar 
imagination; then wo project it and conceive it to be a world 
existing independently of oar thought. 

This unqiKwtionably tme view of tho world ia, as 1 have already 
intimated, carried by tho Vedantiet into its most extreme logical 
resulto. if all my experlancee arc subjective, if I stand in rsla* 
lion only with my own tbonghte and feeiinga, and if the only 
world tliaC I know anytiuug about is made up of these, wbat 
right have I to asaumo the existenoe of any other world t Wbat 
right have I to assume tho existence of sithor things or persons 
outside myself? Thos the Vodan^t passes beyond idealism and 


' Ballaatyue’s Vedanta Uaturo {Vedanta Sira), S SO. As the object is 
to reach the vMws of these schools of tbooght. no dlffersDoe is made in 
any of the references between what is said by an author and wbat Is 
said by the satire con oaentatore whose words an associated with bis 
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comM to i*Mt, Dicorotioally at least, in solipsism, or tli« (lootrlne 
time the individual solf, alonv, is. 

It is an mCeroflUit|$ quosUon >ifl to ll»o jiiAiuicr hi which thin 
insight was ivaubcfi Sohm maitibiin that it was baicd iqion a 
misondei>rtAi)i1itig of tlu* Upanielmtls, to which ^^ankara gave the 
weight of Ills aullioiUy, Douwwn, liowovor, iiisiKW that tlk- inter* 
protAtlmi of ^aukani in tho Criio one, anil ulainis that siiV(>iity*tlvo 
per ednt. of living VodantiHW agi'oe with lii»ii,’ In this it Is 
not oany to say how tlm view was rgaoliuih Wo can ms-, how» 
over, how it in ilufoiulod ; and f 1*0111 this wu may coiij^K tnrv, If 
we will not forgot that it is muioly uonJecMii‘0, what may have 
bacn at least one of the oonsldvrationa tliat suggc«(to<l it. 

In the <k*feiis« and illiwtnttion of this dootriuo, roferunoo la very 
freely made to tbo phonomcna of dreams, A very curious and 
iutewsting treatise, in regard to the date of which I know noth¬ 
ing, was tiiinslstedfor the PandU and runs tUrongli many unm- 
hers of that journal.* It is tlic only clear and ooiisistcuC defence 
of Bolipejam that I have over seen ; conaistent eicoept in this, that 
the writer is striving to uonvlnce tbe reader, whereas aueoiding 
to his view only one of them exists. In this tiijatise the phe¬ 
nomena of dreame figure very prominently. TIio objector is 
represented as saying that if he alone exists, he ought to be the 
creator of all things. So you are, nrgoH the author, if you are 
the one only, just as you arc creator of all the ubjccu of your 
dream. Again, the objector is represented as iiiHle^ng that if 
there were but one being in tho universe, when any ono person ie 
emancipated, all persons should be. So they arc, replies the 
author, just as when yon wake fi^orh a dream all the persoos of 
whom you have droamed cease to be.' 80 far aa ulipaiem rests 
upon the phenomena of dreams, it ocenpies a posithm veiy inter¬ 
esting from a logioal point of visw. It involves a recognition of 
the parsimony of nature, even greater than that shown by Newton. 
If in the dream the soul may create a world for itself Ailed with 
persons aad things, merely by tbo power of the con struckve 
imagination, what need and what right have we to seek for any 
different source of any other world ? 


' SUmsntf of Htta^yiot iB&ffllih trsoilatlon), p. $94. 

' ndoan-Von^iian/ini, by lUUsa Tlrtha, begun lo the Azndtl (ArsC 
seKee), vol. vl, p, S89. 

* ParuKl. vU. 197, viil, 180, etc. 
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It 19 obvioiie tliat this victr of tlio world suggoaU & method of 
ftsc&piag from it. Ooo han merely to give tip Altogeiliei ono’e 
beliof ilk the ^e^iity of outAido tliiikge nnd put a. stop to the work 
of tUo imckgiimtioo, and the soul roinnhia in the bliu of empty 
•olitndo. 

In theiuuuli iniHiineloivtood fiyeCem of thu Siinkhyo wo Imvo nn 
uxtJ'u likely uiteroMtiikg kitop in Advmioe. It fit:irtis Huhtibintiftlly, 
fmni the position roivolKMl by Iho Vixlnnio, but bring>i to liofti' 
u]>cii this ft iMyohologiuftl iiiKight even shcirpur thou ihftt whloli 
is found in tliftt ayNtokii. Thu iiioat nbvioiiH (Ufforence Is, thitt in 
(ho i^ftiikbyft, In Lei lout tftlcos tho pisoo whioh is filled by II In si un 
or Igiiomnoc in the Vudiuibi. To it the aubstiince of ilio woiM is 
Intolluot. This does not mean thnt we find in the world marlca of 
iaielligenoe; but eimply that Intellout U the eauta mattrialia of 
the world, jiiet as Ill union is tho vausa m'lttnnlia of the world in 
the VedanU. Thus the one system sterta fioin a position as 
iduftlis^o as tlmt of the other. 

msy bore leave wholly out of the acoouiit Pfakri/I, which 
most mkfortnnstcly figures as Nature iu the ISngllsU tmiislfttions. 
We might oftll it somewbat .twkwjvrdly “Tho Prior.” Professor 
Garbo calls it the “Orundform” 204 ). 

We art expressly told that it ie posited meroly to avoidar^rsssns 
into the IcifiniCe {Aphoruina of JCapil^f, i. 88). The Sankhyans 
could not coDcmve of Intellect m exlsiiiig without eome oauso 
mat^iaXli of its own, so they epeak umply of that which was 
before. 

As soon as Prakriti takes fom as Intellect, it has no exUtor>ce 
in any other form. It liu nothing mors to do with what follows 
tlmn Chaos has to do with tlie Coinioe. So, as was just said, we 
may leave it ftltogetlier oat of tlio account, and recognise Intellect 
as forming the sabatance of the world. This Intellect oonoes* 
trates iUelf Into Sdlf'Consdonsiiese, that is. Into the Ma. This 
difforantlatee itself on the one side into Che inner orgiane of activity 
and sensation and the “ Mind,” and on the otbor side into the 
elements of the ao*callcd mitevial world, wlilob aro, In fact, only 
projected sensations. We are told distinctly that the eleven 
organa and the five subtile elements out of whiob the world was 
formed are tbo product of eclf*oon«oioosnees (/IpAofisnis of 
piia, iii. 17 ). How clearly this iiibjeotive ebarooter of tbu world 
was recognised by the Sankbyaus may be seen from a single 
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instsjici?. A |iott«r, we are makes a jar. Ue T(uke» it out 
of liis own eelf-cotiBciouanoafi, Why then, it is fwkod, floes it not 
disA^tpoar wlioii lie boooinoa omanciimtuilf The answer in that 
while on liis onianoi|>nttmi there is an einl of the mofliliuutioiiB of 
his Apooial JMtellout, Inwllnot remains. A eerUiin Intollootual con* 
tiinmm or ooiainnnity is thus assutnun, vvxj much iih in tlio i^liml* 
isn) of FioUtis Fiorn aiiotliei' jniint of view it in tfaltl, U^l the 
fioif'oonselonsncas of the Doityho the caiim why jars uinl the 
like con^inio to exist(yl;V«or/snM r^f Ktf)‘Ua, i. OM). 

Thus far tliA Bajikliyn sysleni is as ]>imily idcallstlo w the 
Vcflanto, though not sollpsiNtio, ae it rcoogiiiaon iunnimimhlo 
inrlivhhiAts. , 

After having reached this poiat, tlia student of the Sankhya ia 
siirprisod and perhaps bou’ihlered to find, ovoi* against the Into)* 
leot and the ^If, with Its thonghtSi ita fcclingH, and its will,, a 
soinotlmig that is called J*firiufia and Atman. These woi da hi 
the English translation are represented by thevoi^d Houl. This 
substitution, tlinugh perhaps not to bo avoided, is as anfortneato 
as that of Nature for 2*rakriii. The two words Katui'e and 
Soul, taken together, siiggeat a thoroughly reslistio view of the 
world, whei^eas the system, os we have seen, is, at its foundation, 
idealistie. What sort of ‘souP U that which stands on (aide of 
intellect, feeling, and will f 

This Purusha, we are told in many ways, is simjdy a beholder. 
It neither feels nor thinks nor wills. It sccras to do them all. It 
seems to be glad or sorry, to hope or to fear, fn point ef fact it 
nmply contemplates these emotions aud note. A favorite com* 
parison that the Sankhya writeia use to illustrate this relation Is 
that of a orystel vase over whloh hangs the red £ower of tlie 
Hibiscus o/Zio^s/a, ii. 3A, and iv. 99). The color of 

the dower is redeoted from the crystal so that the crystal a|>j>eara 
to be red. In foot it is not red, it is absohitsJy colorless. 
Another example is that of a king who seems to he carrying on 
war, while really It is his generals that aro carrying on the war 
(«fj9Aorfsms ^ ii. 29). This Purusha manifests Itself 

by afflrmi ng I tasif over agsdnst the bod y. It speaks of * my body' 
(Ap/iorifnu Kapila, vi. 8 and 4). UuC, It is urged, we speak 
of the body of a statue, and yst the statue sod its body are one. 
The answer that is given lo tbis objection is not so perfectly to 
the point as it might be. The writer fails to bring out tlio real 
difference that was undoubtedly in bis mind, which Is, that it is 
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not the Atatno Chat aiieahA of the statoe^A body. In the siatno 
iuelf there ia not cliii tine of oleavt^'e. Tbo body of tbo eCatue 
exieU for ne, not for h. Wq are told that to apeak of the intelU* 
gouoo of Piirualia le liku apoaklng of tho body of a atatue, for 
Puriinha U intelUgeaco. On tbo other hand, t» speak of ths 
in huh ^hat ia tho coinpleto mental activity of Piiruaho, introdiioes 
a fora 1^11 cdoiiient eiioh am wo inM^odiiou wlion wo apeak of itabody^ 

Thu IhiiniHlia :t> uviduntly thu pai^c uoiiAcioiisiiefiA abMractod 
fi^oiik all Qoiiumt. Wu ai'o, for Inetanoe, conscious of walking; 
but thu («on»oiouHncMi <Iouh not walk, So, to tUu»u cblnkura, while 
we are oonsolous of leaM/niiig, tlie conaoionHiiesa does not rouoin 
Wq an* cuiiaoioua of Biiffuring, but tlto ooneoiouenoee doen not 
Buffer. TJio conBoioueuoes is ooly the beholder (SanMi^a Ifariia, 
10, SO, at psMfm). 

The diBUnotioii hero made is one that Is familiar to our modern 
peyohology, Cbough iMjebologisCi take diffoi'cnt at^iudcs io 
regard to it. Se]f*aonfioiousnee 8 >^d ell oonNoioiisneea Is hi a 
senso aulf'ConeciousncRS—involves two elemental the subject and 
tbe inner object. Theeo two olemeiitA lU'e nomotimes spoken of 
M the /and tlio Me. These two eloiueute ore In our modern 
thonglit not outwardly or accl den tolly 1‘eiated. Keither pivcodeB 
or follows the other; neither can exist apait fi’om tbc other. 
GonsdousiiesB is a process all pai'ts and stages of which spring 
into existence at tlio.aamB mament. Tliere is the fundamental 
unity, the .differentiation into tie /and the Me, and the recogni* 
tion of tho two os one and the same. The I recognises the Me 
os itself, though the two ore anuthotio to one another, The / 
cannot be conscious of the / but only of the Me, If the / 
becomes the object of conscionsneu, it b traneformed into the ilfe. 

We use the term /in other senses. Wo Bomotimon mean by it 
tho oonorute poiaonsUcy. So far, however, as it represents the 
element of pure conaoiooBnosa, it would aeem hardly poeslble to 
define It in terms different flora those applied to i^urusAa or At- 
mau by the Sonkhyaua. 

They g^ re ui, however, someth in g more than the fact of tins 
rssemblonoe. In the fourth obaptcrof the AplioriBme of Patan* 
* jali we find the question of oonioionsnefis directly discussed, In 
tbla discussion the double aspect of conseiouaness is recognised as 
distioecly u I have jast recognised it As we have seen, the 
Sankhyans reached recognition cf this division in oenBoioneness, 
but felt obliged to give to each oloment an Independent existence, 
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Pftthnjali illnMmleA and defenilfi ihU. In lliia book we read, 
‘<Tbe thill king pnnciplo ia not wlf-illiimina^nff, it ia per- 
oaptiUlo" (xvUi.)i in ft noteitiaaddod ‘‘A poiceptiblo iaknowiiby 
a neroli>iei)t. aa in lUo o«o of ft wfttor jar, and eo forth.” Again 
wo read In rcforcnoo to or tho /ij/fl, on the one Nidi*, 

and tha tlihikhig priiuiiply, or luliid, on tlio otlicr—tin* I and tlio 
Me: “Atusniion cannot hg dirocU'd to both at the mhiiiv tinio, 

Tt i« not powdblo to liidiold oiiwclf and another at tlm wune 
tiina” (Iv. 19 J. 'Pliu difforviitiatloii in OiinftoionnnuK* into tliw / 
ftod tho 2 fe la tliua rryognixod ; hut liooanno it i« fundiiniontal in 
the ej'Htoin that no olonicnt van have inoro than one attribiUo, tlio 
knowor cannot bo known. 

An objoctor ie roproaented on ur^ng that HcIf*ooi)8oioiiKnoM 
may bo tbo roeult of memory, or, aa It ie expwscd, that one 
cognition may oogniac another, and tliftt ihue tlio nccoaaity of two 
elements conUl bo avoided. It ie replied, “If one cognition could 
oogniao auotJior, tJien that cognition being iteelf ODintoIIigont 
•and nnablo to illuminate another, wo ranat aMome a third cogni¬ 
tion , and BO on ” (iv. 2 0 ). That is, if my preaen t bcI f-conscionancas 
ia (he result of memory, then that which ia I'emembcred must 
have Uen aelf-oonacioas. For this muBt be preanpposed a pre- 
vioaa moment of wif •oonaciousnoae, and ao on into the infinite. 

1 do not defend this reasoning. T wish mei-ely to indicate that 
these writers discuaaed the pbenomeiiaof self-conaoionaneae with 
aa dear an andejawndiog of tho problem aa wu can h%ve to-day, 
and that they solved it by auppoaing tbe coiiaciouenesa to bo 
made up of two separately existing elementa. 

The recognition of this objective element in confttiousiieaB made 
it eaaier perhaps for the Sankbyan to escape the aoUpwetio view 
CO which the Vedantists ware driven. 

Tlie Sankbyan syatom ie interesting as occupying a position 
absolutely unique, It is, in its foundation, idcalietic, for, aa we 
have socn, all tbinga conalei of intcUset; the material world being a 
davelopmeutof seif-consoiouaneas. If we mean by tbe soul that 
vhioh tbihka and faela, then for tbe Sankbyan there la no osiat* 
once outside of soul. TIiuiH stands where the Vedanta aUnda. 
Yet witbln the soul it finds bocb aubjaot and object, the / and - 
tiic Me. These, it inaiste, muse he separate entitiee. Its lines of 
division are diuwn within the sphere recognised by the Vedanta. 
It aooepte the fundamental payobologioal doctrine of the Ve¬ 
danta, but out of tbU it devolopa aometbing that has been taken 
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f&r roftliam, It is tliuR a Hy*tcm that ioM ouv tei-mhiology tt 
defiaoce. I Iiav« cfd\ed H idoalisi^o ; but it la an kicaliem tliat 
arahracoa a dnallHRn Thcru ia nnly S<^ui, \» our ordinary nsu of 
tha wovi\ Mol, but it ia a hoiil )na<1e u])of two ontUloa i and we 
cannot vaalty avoid aiieakinK f>f tliu half that k emancipated as in 
a apoolal aeiiHO the houI, as In fact t])u Snnkliyana tikomsolvea did 
in iliy wonl Ad/uim. From Odi an a) y ala it will appear bow mi a* 
taken iu tlio view that connidvi’s tliu idea of tbu Mini as liuving 
almost faded one of tin a ny"twtn,‘ If, OfiTn t)m fact that rnrusha 
plus Iniulleot and tlio ivst, eom»|iondH to the Soul of tUu Vedanta, 
we call tlio Msnltaiit whole tlio eenl, wo have a very concrete 
elgnificanoo for tho woid. IF, on the ollmr band, as we more 
naturally do, we restrict tliu teim aonl to J*urusha, wo havo an 
exiivmely clear out and definite siginfioaiicc. 

If It Ib urged that after all J^ah’hi and iu products are in a 
sonae material, it must bo answered that tlio word can have no 
signiBoanco in tliie connection. Wo use tbo word ‘matter* to 
expreaa tlie reaidt of a generalization. The ciatoriallet urges that 
tbouglkta and foellngH are the i^csult of processes such na aro going 
on in tlie world of tik lugH i ii the ml dat of which we live. The word 
brings these subjective elements into relation with innumerable 
other eleiueuU that aeem at first wght wholly foreign to tliem. 
To the Sankhyan there ia no such world. Besides J^unisha there 
ia nothing tiiat is not developed out of Intellect, through self- 
con saneness- The word ‘raatiei ’ would be here as meaningless 
as ft Boholaalio quiddity.* The forme aaanraed by Prakrlti are 
not merely the causes of thonghta aud feelings. They ars 
thoughta aud fuolings. Tlje whole story ie tb&t, as we have 
eeen,the Vcdantlsts affirmed that the aubBtaoilal caiiae of the world 
ia Ignoieiicv, For tike oonveniefice of their rcaaoninge they 
insisted that tins was at one# something and nothing. 'The 
Sankhyan pointed out the absurdity of this (JpAorfims, i, 84), 
put Intellect in the place of Ignorance, end claimed for it auh- 
icaotiftllty. 

I This ia Implied by Professor Oatbe. He affirms that it wusoiily a 
. step from the vUw of the soul held by tlie Bankhyona to tbo donlftl of 
Its existence by tbe Buddhists ($d«bibhyu PMiotophif, 808). 

* The reader of the Apborleme must not be misled by the rejection of 
tbe view tbec there Is aotiilnt besides thought (i. 48. and elsewhere), for' 
thought here refers to the quasi thought of Purusha. as Is dlstinotly 
affirmed lo i. l«. It la the reoJity of the reeulte of fVnfcrtW that Ie 
insisted on. 
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It is obvious that a system like the Saukhya could bs devel¬ 
oped ouly out of ft eystem idealistio like the Vedauts, though not 
necessarily solipristic. Tins facst contspontls with t)ie conoluriou 
reached by Proftflsor Garbo that, vrhilc the Sankhy&Q view of the 
world la very ancient, it is yet later than the earUoet Upatiishada 
{SAthAhya Philoi&phie, 7 ). Tlio view of iho Sonkhya syatom here 
presented throws light upon tUo eai ly blending of it with tho 
Todanta system exhiblMd by Father Dahlniajiu in his inturcatine 
work on iJ»ro<ww. Aa tlio SankUya ha» been generally undo> 
stood, this community would Iw v^'sy strange if not imjiowible. ft 
would be a union of Idealism ajul Realism- Now, however, wo 
see that it is eomething that might well have been expected. It 
implies, indeed, that the idea of a mnlUplicity of ‘aouU’ is not 
fundamoiital to t)jc Sankhya; and this is wlmt our analyua would 
lead us to assume. 

With the general aspects of the system I liave hero nothing to 
do. I will merely st^tc in conclusion, that omancipatioD is 
reached by a separation of Puriisha from the Intelleot in its var¬ 
ious forms—the / from the Me. It is as if we shoold separate 
the north pole from the south. Intellect, loolndiog the Me with 
all its content, reveils to that ooDdition called Prakriti, of which 
it is only a foiTO, while the £>jo, tl»e pure subject of conscioue- 
seB8,remmu8 wholly wlthont object or content, intoUlgonco but 
uot intelligent; not positively blessed,—for tlw aaine cannot botli 
know aod feel,—but negatively blessed in the fact that it is free 
from entanglement with the changeful prodocts of Prakriti. 
Here, as in the Vedanta, salvation ooasisw io fi'eedom from the 
network of ignorance. That which is, and all along has been, 
remaias, freed from all cooipUcation with that,which merely 



27j< IlieUfruuil ^ndy <if Heligions w Universities and CoU 
leyce.—My Morris Jastrow, Jr., l*roftiB6or in the Univer* 
sity of PcnnsylyftniR, Pliiladelpiue, Pcnna. 

To thoso who rccogniBO the iiQ)>oniknce of the Inetorle&t study 
of religions, ajid who ere ci^rnestly iiitoroated in encouraging 
researches whicli ai*e ncce&sary in this fields it is some whet 
dcpivsMing to find that the subject line found an eotreuce luto the 
curricuIuiQ of bnt e very small nnmbcr of our colleges end uoU 
versitiee So far as i am ewai^Sf there are but two insUtn^ons, 
the University of Chloego and Cornell University, which bawe 
established chairs for the study of religions, and lo neither of 
these institutions lias the subject been accorded the dignity of a 
special cliair. At Cliicago it Is oombined with the Professorship 
of Ad dent History, at Cornell with Christian Ethica The ob* 
jeetien to the former combination is that it imposes upon the 
occupant too wide a hold to be satisfactorily covered by one per* 
son, while the association with Christian Ethics impoees a liruita* 
tion in the oiiolce for fiitnre occupants. At Harvard, ooorses 
failing within tlic domain of tbe history of rsligtons are giveu 
regularly by Prof. Everett sod Prof. Toy, and for a few years 
tbe subject was represented at Tale by Dr. F^rbanks. A num* 
ber of theological seminaries include this atndy in their ourrlcu* 
lum,’ and special mendon must be made of the example set by 
the Andover Tlieologlcal Seminary in making fuller and mors 
adequate proviaiona for inetractlon in it than are found else* 
where. But tiiess are only a few institutions, and it is sig* 
nifioant that even at our leading university, Harvard, a chair 
for the bistonoal study of religion does not eziat. Conrees have 
occasionally and sporadically been introduced at other colleges 
and universities than the ones aamsd, as at the University of 
Pennsylvania; bat it is evident that without special and perms* 


> E. g. the Wesleyan Theological College. Idontrea), Canada. For a 
full indicatioD of what colUgee and u&ivemHes and aomioariee have 
dons to advance Che historical study of Sellgions, see an articis by the 
writer, ’* fiecent Hoveraents In the Historical Study of Religions in 
America,’' io The BiVliwl World, i. 34**83. 
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D€nt provision no useful snd liifiling; work oan b« ftooompUslied. 
Icia not very difRcidtto dieoover tlie roasons for this defect in 
the eollogo and aniveraity oumculum. In th® 6rsC place, lliero 
atill lurk® oonaiderftblo prajndice against tlie aiibjoot. It is idle 
to conceal the ftiot timt in many quarters tkor® is a fear lost hy 
introdiioing the subject into onr institutions of loanilng wo may 
\)S involved in misnndorstandings or into direct ooiitrovcTKy witli 
tb® varied rciigleun Intcronti repi’oaeiUud in tlioae institiitions, ait<i 
it is oonaidered ae not lying beyond the rang® of poasIhilUy that 
even the opposltlen of people iiiteroMtod In niattcru of jn’Aoiictal 
religion miglit be encountered. This projiidlo® and this fear are 
fouior® whiob must bo taken into oonsiderA^on, and it oannut Ui 
said that they arc wholly unfounded. Ono can easily oonucivo 
Low an oeonpantef aohalr for the study of religions, through 
lack of tact or tho display of poor jndgrrioiit, might directly 
bring about the evils indicated. But still, while the snbjeot is 
one wbieh tonobae the important oonoorns of life moru ulosely 
than oiboi'S, it will be admitted that the study of religions is by 
no mean a the only ooe which requires to be handled with care 
and delioaoy in an Amertcaa ooilege or university. In view of 
oceurrenoes still fresh in the minds of all ia connuotlon with the 
present controversy on the money question, wo arc justified in 
including the study of Political Kcoiionty among such delicate 
sobjeots. Pliiloaopiiy, likewise, may bo denominated a tliorny 
field, ill which profcsxoiD are apt to have their fingers pneked ; 
and even Biology is not without its danger pointn. Asa matt<n* 
of fact, there is less reoiton to fear eoroplications through the 
introduction of the study of roligions In a nniveralty onrrleulnra 
than in the ease of somo of the snbjeots named. The greater 
part, by far, of the field of study worked by the one who is inter* 
sited in investigating the phenomena of religious life belongs to 
ibe past and not to the present. Advanced religions like Cbrie* 
tianity, dudalim, lelain, and Bnddhlsm offer comparatively little 
opportunity for investigaiinq the fundamental pi^obleme involved 
in religion viewed as a part of man’s life. For understanding 
such pi’Oblemi we must turn to religions wbleb are more naive, 
whieb are less the result of oonseious effort, In wbloh spsouiatien 
play I a minor part, wbicli, In a word, are direct manifestations of 
man’s emotional or religious nature. The religion of savages and 
of people living in a prlraitivo condition of enlturo are the more 
special oonooro of tbe student of rellgiona Tbs onitoms prevail- 
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ing' in ftdv&nced rellgiont &}*« of compai’Atively liUle iniereec 
until tlioy &An be coiineoted with euch as fona part of the 
life of primitive raetn ; mid ao far aa the doctrinoa of tho great 
i^eligione of the preaouc are oonoeinodi tlioy are eo far rcinovod 
from the rollgioua viove hold by man in an early atato of oiiltiiro, 
and thuiraouroo la eo utterly difforont, that thero wonM bo Imt 
little opportunity of tonolilng upon them in tho eouraei wliioh 
would be mapped out for college ami iiniveraity MtndleK. But 
even wboi^e the ])roacnt rollglone In which we are more pariiou* 
larly intmaied arc doalt with, tlio Imtorioal treotmunt fnriiiebea 
a guarantee agalneC Uie introdueiion of a oontrovoraial spirit. A 
auholar trained to pursue the investigation of aaubjoct from an 
objective and critical point of vlow runs liUle riek of aaaiiming 
the r 3 le of a apeoial pleader. Farther tlian this, it la necdleaa to 
point out at this late dale how utterly unfounded ia tbe auapicion 
that in aomo nyatorioua way the study of religion aondoees to a 
depreciation of the importanoo or eaci'edneea of the j'eligioua life 
of man, Profesaor Tlele, the leading exponent of the historical 
study of religions, bus well summed np the iltimtion in the torae 
stAtemont, “between puro aolence and true religion nothing but 
perfeot and abidiug hnrmony oan prevail.^' As a matter of 
ooiirsc, this subject most be handled ayrapathctically, as must all 
aobjeata to which we may be devoting oarselvee ; hut this alnglc 
condition presupposed, there is perhaps no better way of becom* 
ing impressed with the fact that roligiooa emotiooe and napira' 
tiooe, and the raanifeatation of these emotiona and aspirations, 
form inalienable and permanent factors iii the life of tho individ* 
iial as in tho history of the nations than by a thr*rough and pro¬ 
longed study of religious phenomena. 

A second reason for tlie apparent indifference to tbe study of 
religions at our colleges and universities is to bo eougbtin the com* 
parative newness of the subject itself. Strange as it may seem, 
it is only within this century, and more particularly within tbs 
laat dccadcB, that proper moihode for pursuing the study of relig¬ 
ions Lave been devised. Prof. Mnx Mailer, who may be called 
tbe founder of the modem school, is still with us, and THele, R0- 
rillo.and I'ylor, who may be ranged among the pioneers, ara In 
tbe height of their aotivity. The historical study of religious is 
in a certain sense tho child of oomparative philology and the 


' Skmenu of tho 8 ci«na of lUliglon, il, (Edlaburgb, 1B»). Preface, vi. 
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foster child of ftrchreologj^. Though in tbo lest coiiiury, and 
©yen earlier, much nmlorial wm oootrilJHlod by travolera end 
h^ioriaire for the study of tlio religions uiitiome of nations, 
the revolution in method hruught about by reRoarcboH in tlie 
domain of oomi>aratlvo |)bilology arul by the opening np of hilli* 
erio unknown sources for the etitcly of ancient history in Cgypt, 
Clialdea, I’iioeiiioia, Cyprus, and oven Greece mul Rome*, has 
oreated an attltudo towai^e i*eliglotie jihenometia which has prao< 
tloally reaulteil in pro<luolng a new ilisoipllno. In h'rannu and 
Holland tho etiuly hrw seciuud a jiui nanunt foothot<I; in PariM 
chore le aepeuial seotion in t)m Jtoolo Hos ITautes ] 4 tud<w for tbo 
‘Soienoca Religlcurve,’ whtio at tho foiw Dntoli unlvorRltivH ohaim 
for the stndy of roliglonK have boon Instituted. ICngland iia» 
provided for the subject luainly throng)i loctavo foundations \ 
America hoe in a modest way roHowed the oxampio of England, 
and tliere arc indications at present that in Scotland a permsaeut 
ebair will ere long be established. But with Germany, tho great 
center of scholarahlp, practically iudlffei’ont to the eotire dlsol* 
pUne, it is perba|M not so surprising that Amoncao oollegee and 
uoiversitlee, which are largely swayed by Germany's example, 
ebould not yet bava been aroused to a display of greater activity. 
In Germany there is a feeling, which is stronger in some aootiona 
of the country than in others, tliat the study of religions fornishca 
an open door to dilettantism. This feeling is justified; and I 
rega^ the attractioo which the subject offers to saporficial minds, 
to those who are fond of taking a little dip into tho well of knowl¬ 
edge, as one of ita most lerloos drawbacks, It is difficult to say 
bow far this dangerous attiaction hae inflaenccd tbo authorities 
in American colleges and universities In tbelr attitude towards 
tbe snbjoct^ bat so far as I oan see ibei'e Is bat one way of ooun* 
terscUng this danger, and that is for our oollegee and universities 
to take tbe eubjeot in baud. If adrquace provisions were made 
at oar univereities for students desirous of investigating tbe 
pbenomena of religion, tbe difficultiei Involved lu tho proper 
study would soon be apparent, and would deter those from 
giving their oruda j^eaulca to the public wbo are now unreetiained 
tbroagb the lack of a scientific standard wbiob can only bs fur* 
olihed by a college and university ourriculum, 

There is still a third reasou that may be adduced to aocount 
for tbe slow progreas whicli the study of religions is making in oar 
isstltutions of loiroing, a reason which will be spjjrectated by all 
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wbo *Tt acquainted wHh tite aevere aUQ^Io for exlsUnce fj^m 
whioli tbu lai’gur ooUogca and iinivcncUea in tbia coaotry are not 
i^parcd. It is perlmps aafo to aft*art that tlioro ia no InaUtutlon of 
lurning unfolding a boaltby activity that :e blesaed wltli a aopoi*' 
flnity of income. The oomplunt Vnowo u “lack of funds” 
a|q>oart V) bo a obronloone in American inatitntions of looming, 
and liioHj arg grounds for euajioocing that it ie a ooniagioua dis* 
caso. Only recently tbo Provoat of the Univenlty of PenneylTa* 
nU nncnnbed ono of tVio oldcat doonmenW la tbo aroblvos, In 
wliioli tine oompUint ia diagnosed. Tlie probabilities are that 
similar doonmonts exist among the arohim of other inetitiitione. 
How to treat tbo baoillnsof ooll^giate poverty is a problem which 
OMiaes many sloopleae nights to tboes practical baoteriologlste, tbe 
College Presidenta. With the many subjeou already represented 
In our colleges ond univcraltlea inadequately provided for, it is 
natural for the anthorities to shiink from Incurriog additional 
reaponsibilivles. Tbo study of religions doea not furly oomo 
under the category of a crying need; and even the entiuieiaste 
must not be misled into supposing that 11101*0 may not be other 
subjects which havo a prior ol.iim to I’ccognltton in the present 
state of uuivereity dove1o])ment For all that, it seems a pity 
that, where opportimlties exist, some steps should not be taken 
to provide at least for a small beginulugj and as a matter of fact, 
most of oar large inatitutioosare in a position to make more than 
a beginning without adding to tbeir responsibility to any appre* 
dable degree. It is almost an axiom to assort tliat tbo study of 
religions cannot bo properly oamed on by a single Individual. 
Tbe subject oonsiste of numerous sabdiviaions for whioli the sev' 
vloes of speoislisU are required. The meliiod pursued in Paris, 
where an eiitii*e faculty is engaged in teaching the subject, must 
Mrva as an example to he followed. The religions of India can 
only be taught in a proper way by an Indologist, and, similarly, 
the religion of the Semites, of Sgypt, of Jndea, of Chaldea, of 
OreecQ, of Rome, must he plioed in the bands of those who have 
fitted themselves to study those religions from their sources. In 
the same way, tbe religious phenomena in the life of the priml* 
tive man demsnd iho attention of an anthropologist. At all our 
larger jnetitutions tbese phases of the study of religions can be 
provided for j and sioce in meet of our universiUss several per* 
eons are found representing tbe same aubjeot, it is probable that 
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ono of tliew will be iiilorestea in tliftt phMo of iiia subject which 
brings him into touch wiib the rchgioiis lltoi^lui'e of the Iftn- 
guftge Maigued w him. Ae ft inntler of coiiree, the of 

roM^pon at a college or unlveiaky wouUl bo incomplete witliout 
80me one to i‘OiH'esont the general subject, but even witlioutauuh 
a jopreaeiitnivo, eomothing, iiulecfl much, can lio done. 

I aeo uo rcaaoii why our milvoralties pIiohUI not diaijiictly 
r»i!0gnl» among the gradnalo aiibjeoua fltiing a uiAii for the 
ilogreoof Doctor of PI}limu>|»hy,t 3 io study of a a'riftiri religion, 
which oftn be properly carried on hy the atudent with tlio help of 
the profuaacr within whose range fall tho nonrewi for the invvHti- 
getien of the religion in (jnwtien. Uy ailort oonsent, no donhr, 
all our leading univeraltlea wotild reoognisa aueli iotention on the 
part of a atudent, but it ie tho dii'Oot and speciftl recognition for 
wUioh I am pJciulliig, If wo would on courage the study of ft par¬ 
ticular religion or partiotilftr religions, it is etwential In tho pres¬ 
ent miaaionary stage of the dlaclpllne for a* to direct special 
attention to the poasibilitjea whlcli exiet for the investigator. One 
is probably safe in saying that the natural tendency of a grad- 
uat« student entering upon the study of a language other than 
French, Englisli or German, will be to choose a philological 
theme ; in rare insuncoB> perhaps, a historical one and only by 
way of caoeption will it be found that be has hit upon a subject 
dealing with the religious life of the people wLoee Utoraturo ho is 
studyiog. Tho cooiparativo newncBS of tho study of religion, to 
which attention hw been directed, as well as the obstaolee which 
have pwvented it from finding that recognition wbioh it merits, 
demand that it ehoold be epcoially fostered. Tbe trustees of our 
aoiversities should have their attention directed to it ae a distinct 
field of investigation ; and official recognition, I feel convinced, 
will add ranch toward encouragiog the study. There is another 
way in which such e.vplicit leecgnition will be usefni. Dcsplie 
the dieoouraging conditions upon which I have dwelt, it may etill 
be maintained that there ia considerable intereat si ready mani¬ 
fested in the study of religions of tbit country, and there are 
indioatlons that this interest is growing. If our anivereltles will 
tsbe care of the young ohlld and tenderly foster its growth, there 
ie every reason to believe that this general and growing Interest 
in tbs study of religions will bring to tbe front pereone who ore 
ready lo help the move men t by providing the necessary endow¬ 
ment for that special obalr without which the subject cannot be 
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adequately created. The oxperleDee of the UnivenHy of Chloego 
ebould eerve ti an enoourrv^iDent; for one U probably not 
vi’ongiii aeseriing tbat the atutudo of ite actWe PiOHldooC in 
TMOgnUin^ the etudy of religions ae on int4>gral part of the nnl* 
vereky eiirrleiiliim inspired tUo fovnidatlon of a speolol lectiireebip 
And of A intiHcum for tho study of religioni. 

Another advontago in making at loast ^ hnginning toward 
eiiil r(H>AgnUion of the auhjoot in tiio Grad note Dopartmoiit is tUo 
dlroot Atimulua that it would afford to both )>rofeseor and stndont. 
A profeuor’a special flcld of roeoavuh <e to Home oxtont, at leaat» 
deiormincd by tho ooursei whioh lie announces, and if the custom 
bo os 00 eeUthliehed iu oonnocticn with aueli subjoots ae Greok, 
Latin, Semitio, Sansorit, Gormanio and Bomanco Longnagos, of 
inoiudlng opportunkioa for the study of tho religion of tbopeo* 
ple« whoee language and literatnie wo avo engaged in Interpret* 
ing, a direct motive will be furnished to a pi’ofessor for taking up 
the investigation of some of the nnmerons problems in tbla field 
that arrest bis attention. Students, likewise, will have tbeir 
activities guided in a certMn direction; and at all ovents the 
example of a pi-opor method for a hixtorical study of reli^poo will 
be set before them. Profoasors in Philosophy and Ethics oan be 
of great service io such a movement, and I firmly believe that 
much nsefnl work will be accomplished even without the exist* 
eace of a speoial obair for the historical and comparative 
investigation of religions in general, though snoli a obair will 
eventually bo a nooessity. By properly piovidiog for the distil' 
butioo of tbe subject among a large number of professorships we 
shall be reasonably certain of steering clear of the eboale of dilet* 
tantism. In a nolveraity oouree it woald be an axiom tbat no 
partioular roligiou oan be studied except through direct reconme 
to tbe sources, and the student would soon learn that tho general 
and comparative aspeote of tbe subject will bo of use to him only 
in broadening bis mental horiaon and In understanding the bear* 
ing of the particular religion in which he Is primarily interested 
upon the general phenomena of religious life. 

A few words remain to be said of the position of tbe subject in 
the oollege ourrlculnm. Here, of oouree, tbero oan bo no quostion 
ot training the student for origiael research, and It might there¬ 
fore be argued tbat tbe study of religious has no proper place in 
a college course. Still, it will be admitted to be of some Impor¬ 
tance for a young man who is laying tbe foundations of Quito re 
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forhti futnr« oai'eer, that be elonld at loaat become aoijiminted 
with tbe gei)erd upccte of a pliOM of bn man life wbid) be vill 
meei at every turn mine atudiea m well &a m praetiwl affaire. 
The reliicione inatruotion in tbe oliurobes nocda to bo supplemented 
hy introducing tho young man or woman to the ]a>xt wbicb i^ligion 
has played In tbe history of civil)xation, nnd tboio la no reason 
wby this cannot be done without coming into oonfliot with tlio 
(lootrlnea of a particular denomination, For a young man or 
woman to leave oollego without a general knowledge of what 
suob religione as liiiddlnam^ IslaiUi JiidaiRm, stand for, not to 
apeak of the hiiitory of OhrlstianUy, is oortainly c lamenUbJc 
defeat, and one tlmt is imt without its influenoe upon tbe attitude 
of tbo ]>reBent generation towards tbeir own religion as well oe 
towards roligion In geneml, It is in the oollego, tborofore, that 
the chair for the hietorioal and comparative atiidy of rcligioos la 
indiepcasablc, if any provision is to be made for tbe eubjecL 
As already intimatad,wbatorer interest there may bain tbe 
general public in favor of encouraging the bietorical study of 
reli^oa at coll egea and universities can only be brought out if 
oni institutions of learning will take the ini^atlve. iTonture, 
therefore, to enter a plea for tbe recognition of tbe bistoiioal 
study of religion as a legitimate subject to be chosen by a stn* 
dent in an American nniversicy as part reiiairement for obtaining 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, For tbe present, and in a 
tentative manner, it might be put down as a minor subject, until 
adeqnate provisions be made to have it ioclnded in the higher 
rank of a major subject ; nor is It necessary that all the aubdlvia* 
ions of the siibjeeta which could be furnished ebonld actoally be 
covered in ^e announcement of conrsee. It might be sufficient 
as a beginning tc provide for the study of the religion of the 
Greeks or Romans, or Hebrews and Babylonians, or the rcll^ona 
of India, and as circumstances and experienoe warrant, other sab- 
divisions could then bs added; bnc I feel convinced that not 
much progress la advancing tbe historical study of religion at 
colleges and univerailloa can be expected from now on unless the 
question of c^oiat recognition Is seriously taken up. It may be 
tbat in some institutions It will not be found expedient at present 
to further enoroaoh upon (be strength of the teaching force, or 
other reasons may exist which suggest postponeTnent, but surely 
at many of our leading Inetitations these objections do not exist. 
With tks example of France, Holland, and to aoertain exteut 
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England, before tkem> the aoihoriiiefi controlling the policy of 
our oollegee and utiivereitiee can eortalnly afford to take tlie anb* 
jeot under eerioua oonaidoration, and indeed aboold feel promjiied 
CO do eo. 

Tho notion of the Amorioan Oriental Soeioiy In eatnbliahlng a 
apooiAl fieotion for tho hietoiioal study of religion ie aignlfioant^ 
not only as an endoi'acment of tho imporUneo of the subjuot but 
tu a symptom. Tho atop may in’oporly be interpreted as ao indl* 
cation lliat tho eouditioua are botii ripe and favorable for caking 
furtlicr mcatuirce toward promoting ihle study in our leading 
institutlooe of learning, whose advance during tliu post two 
decadee oonetitotee one of tho most notable features in tbo Intel* 
ieotual develop nont of ibis ooontry. 


ffoU cti AUbabylvninflliM Pjivftti'cclit., No. 7 .-^ 

By Gboroo a. Bartok, Profwsor in Bryn Mflwr Oollof^o, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Teia oontract dewiibea tlio ^ovry of a young woman. It 

atatea that: “ 1 San of ouHivaUd land.with 1 alavo .... 

10 abeltcla of ailvor, 1 ahokel of gold aa a finger ring.oto.^ 

9 to.la what Aablcudu, bar lather (a^U'Ar), and Taram* 

Sagil» bar motbor, bava given to thoir daughter Duluktn. At 
the place which eeeina good to her she may found ber bouse with 
Bammandddin, a 4 u*la.** This last O'^U'Idhas puasled Meiaaner. 
He readora it ‘Vater (?)\ Such a tranalaUon, however^ makea 
noDBenae, as it makes Ashkudu ber father in boe but Kam* 
sandddin In line S6. The sense of the tablet olearly indioatea 
that Kara roaodd din waa ber buebaod. 

W. R. Smith pointed out ia hie ATanshsj? and Martiagt in 
JSarli/ Arabia,^ that in early Semitie or aim, moat have 
meant not ‘ progenitor * but ‘ nourlahor/ and might be applied to 
a buaband aa io Jer. iil. i. Tbla view I accepted some years ago.* 
If, now, we apply this meaning to the word iu the concluding 
line of UeiBaner*a tablet, all becomes olear, and another bit of 
evidence is found ia favor of SmitbU view. 


Pp. !l7fr., 184. 


* JourM{ of B^lical Littraturt, xv. 181S. 





Jislaticn bcUotm vtagio and —By Csawford IL Tov, 

PivfoMor ih Ilai'vard Univui'sUy, Crtn>l>ridjfO, 

Ti!K¥K view* of tlio rolallon brtwaon I'ernpon and niagio have 
bocti atid are widoly held: that magio ia ft <legrftdc<l form of 
I'oligionj that it U tho y%v^M of roligion j and that the two aru 
in< 1 opo)identi miiUiolly 1x111*01 ated Hyawma, Tlioao viewa flppuar 
to roat partly 011 too roatrioicd an lilMtoiioal aurvoy, partly on 
arbitrary dofinltiona of Icrma, ftnd partly on incorrect imerpreta* 
^oiia of roligioua pbonomeiia. It la aeauinod that aredned ooxi* 
ooption of tlkC relation between man and tLo deity exieted from 
the ouleet; or that there Is in religion an impure idea which 
oannot be explained except as the product of alow initial mescal 
form of tliOBght; or that religion as a friendly relation with the 
dolty and magic ea a hostile relation are mutoally cxolviuve ; ot* 
that magical procedurea have alwaya been regarded by primitive 
peoples ae lying ouiaide the apheie of religion ; or that the oon* 
tinooafl growth of cultui'O would be irapoaaible without an iniiial 
aud pei*eiaioiit senac of friendthip between roan and the deity. 
The oppoaing tbcorios arc eomeUmes stated thus: if religion, in 
our seose of the terra, bad not cxieted from tbe beginning, it 
could never have existed at all; or, if religion Lad exietod from 
the beginning, magio oonld never have existed at all.' 

It is very doubtful whether sooh hftrd-and'feat dividing lines 
oan be aaeumed for early etages of religion. In the beginning 
everything seems to have been In flux—there wore no sharp 
deflmiionsof natural aud snpernatural, of gods and demone, or, 
Id general, of friendly and unfriendly Powers. 

) What is called' ‘ sympaChetlo magic ” does not oome under eonsidsra' 
tlon here. Prodaolng rtin by sprinkling water on the ground, torlur* 
lag A man by stlcklag pins into an image of bim. killing him by destroy* 
lag an ioage of him, acquiring his virtues by aatlag a part ot him, 
getting control ot him by learning bis name or by leourlog a part of 
his pereoB—all tbise belong to tbe savage coaoeption of natural law, eo 
far ae aavagea may be supposed to have suoh a conception: they arc 
speoiuens of esvage science, and have aothlag to do with roligloti. 
Cf. Fmer, OoWsn Jough, i. ft f.. and, for tbe view that these proceesee 
depend on the power of the conjurer over ghoeta, Spencer. Socfofogp, 
1 . 8 lie. We understand "magio" aa maanlog the power to control 
supernatural beings. 
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Tliore wiu a vagne fenea of povor (luid, doubtlo»> of Hfe) in 
all things. It \ 9 M supposed that animals, pUnis, minerals and 
hoavejily bodisf^ and pavia of tliem (the foot or tongue of an 
animal, a loaf, a bit of stone), were able to pioduoe or ward off 
siokness or death, and gonerally to affect tlio fortunes of mun.' 
This univorttlly proeent power does not appear to linvoboen at 
first an object of worship—Its recognition probably did not 
involve distinct religious feeling in our sc mo of tlio term; but 
in iiioh rocegoition there was tlio germ of rollglon, the asanmp> 
tion of a relation botwesn hnmaii life and a powor outaldo tho 
individuoJ man. Tho doings ol this powor were of all sorts, help* 
fnl and harmful, and there was neither logical nor moral olomunt 
in them. Whst might happen to a man from any object in tho 
world was at first nattoi of pure ohanoe; it was only after a long 
and painful experienoe that men wers ablo to mako trustworthy 
discriminatioa between plienomena, and eloasifj them oa benefimal 
or iojnnons. The otUtude of Ctrl; man toward his suri’oundings 
seems to have been ooe of doubt and oautloo , be bod to bo on 
bis guard for the sake of bis own welfare, and was prepared to 
be friendly or unfriendly os oii'CuntBtances might seem to require. 

This postnre of mind is refiecled in tbe stories of men and 
aoimols who, at a later st^e, are the incarnations of power— 
theersative and formative persom^es of the bo^nningij of soojcty 
proper* The Coyote of the Redmen is a ouUuro but a non* 
moral and impish one, doing good or evil according to the freak 
of the momsot; the procedures of tbe Australian '‘ancestors/’ 
while they are not roalioious, are still not directed by any well* 
defined desire to benefit men; and ti’aces of these qualiUes are 
visible io similar persouages of more caltivaied societies, as in 
Heracles, and even In gods like Indra. 

Tbe distiQOtion between ‘^goda*’ (friendly members of tbe 
buraan ooumunity) and “demons*’ (unfriendly outsido powers) 
seems to be relatively late. All such beings were in very early 
times olassed together oa agenoies affeuting man’s life. Tbe two 
olsoses gradually assumed diitinot cbarocteri, but, in the ipaterial 


’ For examples see J. H. King, Thi Supemoturol, 1. M-181. The 
▼ague conception of power is lummtd up in the Melauseiau word 
nona. 

*8ee Vsmotreo/tfts dmsr. JblUoreSoe. : ifavaho lAQituU, and Thtmp- 
soft iKfoer /ndfan TVodfrions: Spenoer ft ClUen. SVfOri of Central dvs* 
tmlia. 
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to ue, It is often hard to eay to which claae a p&rticaUr 
figure helODgi Such a deity u the Hawaiian Peic (the goddeat 
of the voloatio)f who la often vindictive, differs little from the 
demon that soiidi sickness and death.' Tho Babylonians gave 
the Mimo name {thedii) to a clue cf demona, and to tlie pro* 
tooting lialf*gods (allied to the Hebrew cherub*) tiiat guarded 
tlie ciitranco* to tvtnplca, saorod garden", end palacos.* The 
Molianimcdan dootore divided tho jinn into the two olasio* of 
holieving and unbelieving (that is, friendly and unfrlcndiy), and 
the lotor Jewish treditioir Kgardcd oertaiu demons an having fallen 
from an original state of goodness; those thoologicsl ootietmc- 
tions may point to a belief in an original eonoord hstwaon gods 
and demons. The Kavaho poreonsgea called yel and ormys "Seio 
to hover on the boi^der line that separates the divine and demonic 
classes. The sun, aooording to iho Thompson Biver folklore, 
was once a cannibal, but afterwards became beneficent. The 
clement of hostility to man tlmt appears in some wolhdeveloped 
gods may be regarded os tho survival of an attitude which was 
once far more comraon.* 

Early nwn, in bis struggle for existence, protected himself 
Against the powsrn about biro, or seciu*cd their aid, as best he 
could, by few or by gifts. It is not only purely malevolent 
beinga that are coerced io early forms of religion. A sacred 
image or eymbol ia maltreated or destroyed if it docs not comply 
with the wishes of tho possessor or woraliiper. The Egyptians 
are said (by Pluiaroh, X$ii and Oeirie, 73 ) to have slain tbeir 
divine animals if these failed to avert or remove calamity. A 
divino king is put to death on certain oocasiona* A god may be 
carried off to a distant land and compelled to do duty thereor 
he may he confined in his temple to prevent bi" going away 
voluniarily or by oonstrainti Piomstheu*, the champion of man 
against Zens, is victorious in the end, and the Homeric heroes 
fight and vanquish goda The Indian mrtnU by ascetiQ obeerv. 
anocs acquire such power os arouses the jealonsy and feai of 
Indra. 

• When a tribe IsdeecHbed as " demon*worshippers.” this means only 
that It bee not nada die dtstluction between fo^ and demons. 

* Jastrow, Religicn of the Babj/lonian* and ytseyrtane, pp. MO ff. 

■ So, for example, a number of Egyptian deities. 

* Haay examples are given by ProMr in the Ooldm Rougk. 

• So the Babylonian goddees Kana wee oaitisd away by the ElamJtea, 
aad restored to her place, after 16 M years, by AesurbanlpsJ. 


The mAgioien, ia his cfti’Jlcst form, appeata to be simply a 
master of Uic oooult influenoes of the world, lie oontrola the 
elemonte and tlie heavenly bodies. inflieU oikd cares tUseose. 
awsids plenty or want, victory or defeat, kills and restores to 
life; ho rloea all that tlie gods after ward a do, aod in latur times 
is tbuir rival. At fir^t lie UfiH no rolatioiiM with oxtradmiuAn 
poraoiis; he is not dopumleat on them, and does not direct his 
efforts lOM'ftid tliom—he U ^ man who is gifted (by whatever 
Rieans) with tlie power of pii>diicing nil sorts of rcsiiliH In tlic 
world. Later, whon the oeoult inti non coa take persoiml nlmpo, as 
daemon ia' of all ohu^aotevs, U ia U^ese that )m oontrola. There 
are nsitlior social nor moral disiinotions in the enrliost class of 
daemonia; they all affect Tiien’s lives, but they have no special 
friendly or unfrieodly relaUona with bdlvidnala or ooinmuniticB, 
and their prooedures ai*c determined, not by consideratlona of 
right and wi'ong, but by whim or by moUves unknown to men. 
Bot they are thought of aa being amenable CO eertun laws, and 
the maglman is the man who knows these laws, and ie able, by 
employing certain means, to f01*00 these beings to do bis will. 
He may control good pOwera or bad, and may himself at timea 
be benevolent or malevolent; bat be is always a recognised 
member of tbo rellgione community, employing metbode which 
are regarded aa lawful and right. 

It appears, tbeo, tliat the attitude of tbe early man toward 
supernatnral Powers was composite, made op of fricndablp and 
hostility, reverence and suspicloD. As somoty became better 
orgaoised, these elemenie of religious feeling were rao’e and 
more sharply discriminatod, the tendeocy being to include only 
the friendly Powers Id tho soma) system, and look on tbo otbere 
as oalsiders. By tbe time tbe organ!sstioo in dans was brought 
to a state of relative oonpleteneH, tbe dUtmetion between tbe 
two oloaeee of deiclee was practically cfleoicd, and tbo history of 
oiviliaing religion beglna at this point; men could not llvo ia 
orderly society without coming to some sort of understanding 
with the most potent members of tho oommunity. But tbe clan 
proper is a relatively late ins^totion, and It is a mistake to make 
it tbe start!ng'polot of tbo history of religion.* 


' U tbe terra '^spirit” beussd for these beiage. It must be borne la 
mind tbet they are not ineorporeal. 

' This la praoUoeUy done ^ 'W. B. Smith and others. 
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Tol. XX.] lUlation helwetn Magic and Jidigion. 

Tbe prieat and tbo propliot are Uneal d«80«ndaiita of tho 
magician on ore aide of liia function—tbe aide of friendly eoio* 
nkunion, of interoourso with frioi>dIy Powew. Tbe other side of 
jiim—tlm coercive fmiction—comoa to be more and raoru out of 
bannony with the feeling of tho community, and acquiree nn 
onU-Mclal and dUropHUble ohaiactor. It bocomea dlKOourU,*oti» 
and dieintoRTMing to nttumpi to fowo ti>o god of ihe oh^n oi* 
tribe, and an oh violent piooodnru i» pioldhitcd by law. 

Magic may poi«ii>ly In some u(woa lie the anpciiititiouB interpre* 
tation put by a relatively undevelo^KKl people on tho ritual of a 
higher religion wliioU they have aooeptod.' It baa been anggonted 
that t)»o term thus got ita meaning : tlie Mrigl, it ie thought, may 
have been looked on aa Koroorere by the ignorant people! on wiiom 
tbe Masdean faith woe 501*000.' Tbe word vrai adopted by the 
Qrecka not later than the early part of t)ie Sth century B. 0.,* 
and the procedurea of the Magi of that time are not known to ua 
from other than (ircob aourcea, It toay bo that they were then 
in part aimple aoroorora, coorang tbe aupcmatural Powera, con* 
trolliug the clemenW, and working good or evil on men in a non- 
moral way. Bot, even if encL an explanation holda iu the caac 
of relatively advanced Booictloa, it does not apply to tho aavage 
tribes among whom eoi'ccry la moat prevalent; it la hai'dly poesi- 
ble to conceive of their having come to it by a miaundersiandiag 
oi higher forma of religion. 

Tbe facta seem to force ua to r^ect the three viewa roentioaed 
above, and to bold that tbe oarlieat beliofe and praetioea known 
to ua ooniMn the germa of both religion and raaglo, and that 
tbeae Lave grown aide by aide, the one ortiie other getting the 
advantage in a given aooiety aoooi'ding to tbe progreaa made in 
aooial orgaoiaatlon. Law and order ia wbat man dealrea and 
oiviliaatiod movea toward—order among men ao that they may 
be f non da, and order between men and goda for a like reaaon, 
Magle, however, oomea to mean d I Border, and therefore baa not 
been able, in civiliaed peoplea, to maintain itaelf against religion,, 
whieb Stan da for order. 


• Tylor. 

• Cl. Tiele, fiemanta of 1h$ Seitnu of Migion, U. 140. 

• Eurip., Supph lllO; Jph. <n Taur. 1888; Oml. 1488; Plato, Poi. WO D. 


Smry Wai'reti: att'o^ntuari/noting .—By OiiA»f.wiK. 

X^VUAV, Prftfeasor in Uai'Wird Uiii’eraity* (^ftinbridgo, 
Mm' 

HttMUT Oi.AiiKB Wahbrk wftH Ixirn In Be«on, November 18 , 
wn of tho )Bte Hftmncl Donnis find of BmM Clwko Wnmii. 
He was the ewond of four brotboi'x, nil graduRMa of lUrvftrtl 
College, In the okMOe of *76, *70, ’08, and '84 mpeolivciy. In 
bie early childhood a fftU from n gig produced an Injury wlilcli 
reeuUod in apinol ailmontand in lifelong phyaioal diMibility and 
eafenng. Thie ia all tho more a lose to the world, becauae bis 
intolleotual endowment* were of an nnoommorily high order ; aixl 
because tliey were diroctod in their activity by a moral ebaraoter 
of siogalar purity, unaelfiehness, and loftinoai. 

Tbne shut out, before ever eaperienciag them, from many of 
the poeubilitiee that make life attractive to childhood, youtb, 
&od yousg manhood, he bravely aet himeelf to make the ntmoatof 
what remaiaed to him. Hie broadness of mind eoon showed itself 
in a catholicity of interest very aniisoal for one of his years. 
Already in Oiilege he had won the affectionate regar^i of bis 
teacher, Professor‘Palmer, by hia keen interest in the lustory of 
philosophy. He heoame an intelligent etudent of Plato, Kant, 
and Schopenhauer; and, as we eball see, the nataral trend of his 
mind toward specolatlve qnestions showed clearly in bis eoieotific 
investigations of Buddhism. With all this went an eager enrins* 
ity abont the visible world aronod bim. We can easily believe 
that he would have attained to high dletinctlon in natural science, 
eo good was his natWe gift of obeervatloo and of welbbalaneed 
refiectioa upon what be asw. He used liie miorosoope with great 
saUsfaction iu botanical study. At Baltiuioro he worked with 
enthusiasm in tho ohemloal laboratory. And through all his later 
years, an aquarium on a smaller or larger scale was a thing which 
he maintained with intelUgeui and persistent inierest. But for 


‘ This Botiee Is reprinted by pernUeiou from Che Habvaro OfiaP* 
VATB’ MaoazinBi for Uarob.lSn, toI. rli., number zxTii. A few sen* 
teneea at cbe bai^DRiug and ead bavs been omitted, and a few seotencei, 
with a list of Ur. Warrea'e publications, have been added. 
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the moat pftrtlio was forced, raluountly eoougli, wo in&y guew, 
to BOO with tht ©JOB of otbors ; Aud ftccor<ljngly hia reading in tUo 
natural eoienoea—in thoae juat now mentioned, in phyaiology and 
kindred anbjccM anwUary to raodioiiio, and in goograpby —wm 
wide, nnd waa for him a woll-choeen foil to tUa Mvoror nlndioa 
winch woro hie unprofenaod profusion. Ab a fnrihor reaouroo 
for divcreion of thu houre of wonrinw or aoUtude, ho look to 
hooka of travel wul of Mon ; and by way of »al, aocopt^le to 
■A aotivo a mind, ho road them, ono in Gorman, another ni Dnteh, 
and another in FVonoii or Span! ah or Kuwmi), 

Tho dopcvriraoiit of aoionoa, however, in which ho haa mode a 
name for lilmaolf ie Oriental Philosophy, and in partlonlar Bud. 
dhiain, conceived, not aa a nlmjdo body of ethical teaching, but ae 
an elaborate Byntem of doctrine. He had begun the etady of 
Baoakiit, « an ond erg raid uate at Harvard, with Profeeaor ^en¬ 
ough ; and, after uking hie baolielor’a degree in 18 ?3, bad oon- 
Uaued the study at tho newly eatebliahod JehoB Hopkini Umvor* 
aity, Brat under Piofeeaor Lnnman, and then, after the latter bad 
beeo called (iu 1880) to Harvard, with his eucceaeor, Prof^r 
Bloomliold. A visit to Lotidoii in June, 1884, and especially 
hia raeeiingB there with Rliye Davids, seem to have confirmed 
Mr. Warren in his purpose to devote himaelf eeriouely to the 
study of Pali, the language of the eacred books of the Soulbera 

Buddhists. . « ^av . 

His first essay in print was an admirable version of a Buddhist 
story, in the iVovirfswos foiftnal of October 27, 1884. An inter- 
esling paper on '‘Superstitions Customs connected with Sneesing 
soon followed in the Journal of the American Orisnla) Society. 
Later appeared reaiiUsof his studies in the TVansa/rltons of the 
International Oongrea of OrieuUlisM at London, and in the Jour> 
ncl of the Pali Text Society of I^ndon- TIioBe, however, ware 
but ebipa from tbe keel he bad laid for a craft of ambitious 
dimenwoa and noble design. He realised how scant el raoit were 
the time and strength piosumably at bis diiposal, and wisely 
indged it best to devoW that little, not to the learned qcisquili# 
on which many Bcbolam fritter their days away, hut rather to one 
or two works of Individuality and of independent signifloanoe. 

Tbe rosidenoe in Baltimora aecma to have given him » new 
lease of life. In 1884 he csrnc home to Boeion. On the death 
of hii father In 1888, he made trial of the oil maw of seutbern 
CJaliforiiU, but Booa returned, and in 1801 established bii reel- 
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done* »t CATnbrWgo. Por«l«tcnt 9e»ay, meantlm*, wm making 
hi* ao< 5 uAihlanoo wiUi the original saortd writing* of ibe Bud- 
dhlHl* ojiteiieivo and iborougli, so tliat at length ho could jusDy 
be called one of the loading Pali acholsrt of the Occident. 

In 1800 appeared hie “Buddhism in Translatione,’* pnbliehed 
by tl)e Univorsity a« vohimo lii. of tho Harvard OrienUl Series. 

It ie Rii octavo of C4fl pngus, uia<le np of ahont JflO paaeagei from 
tlio Pali 9i>rlptn i ca Tli iwe *oI eot! one, done I nio Kngl i«b (>roio and 
vonic, arc ohoson with euoli broad and luaniod clroiims^H.*ctlnii that 
they malco a syateinatloally oom[d«w proMiuation of tiioir dlfHoult 
enbjeet. The work is divided into five eliaplsre, Of thoer, llio 
flrat give* tSo piolnrea<jHc liiultlha legend, and tlio fifth treate of 
the monartlo order; while the other thiuc are coneemod with tho 
fundamental eoacoptions of Unddliiem, to wit» “eontient oxlat- 
ence, Karma and rebirth, and inediutlon and Nirvana." Mr. 

Warrcn’i interest centered in the philosophical obapters j the flrat 
and laat were for him rather a oonocaaion to popular interest, an 
addition ijitsndod to "float" the itst. Much has recently been 
written about Buddliieo upon the baeie of secondary oi* even lew 
immediate wuroea Mr. Warren’s material ie drawn Btrmgbt 
from the founlaio-head. It ie thU fact ibat givea bia book an 
abiding importance and value. And it waa a genuine and legiti¬ 
mate satisfaction to him to read the judgroenu passed on bis 
work by eminent Oriental lata—of England, France, ^e Nothei - 
lands, India, and Coy Ion—welcoming him, as it were, to a well- 
earned place among their ranks. 

One of the moat pleasing featares of hie later years was his 
intercourse with the Venerable Sobhuti, a Buddhist Elder, of 
Waskaduwa in Ceylon. This distinguished monk, whose learn¬ 
ing, modesty, and kindness had endeared him year* ago to Chil- 
dors, FaueboH, and Bhye Davids, was no leas ready with words of 
encouragement for Mr. Wanen, and with deeds of substantial 4 
service, notably the proonring of copies of rasnusoripts. The 
King of Siam iwcently celebrated the tweniy-flfth annivemary of 
bis aooesaion to the throne by publishing in 89 volumes a memo¬ 
rial edition of the Buddhist scriptures or Tipi taka (a most com* 
mendable method of oslebiutlng 1 Sovereigns of far more en¬ 
lightened lands have preferred sky-rooketi). Copies were sent, 
exolusively as gifts, to the principal libraries of Europe and 
Americsa, Harvard among them. Mr, Warren had aeni to His 
Majesty a magnificently bound set of the Hsrvard Oriental 
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Series • ud it waa matter of lionost pride and plewuro to biin 
to receive fi-om tl.e feing in reto.-n a beautifnl cep 7 of tbie Tipi- 
taka. Il ia certain to bo a laiiefacticn M> tko kin j? and aemo of 
the high autlioritiefl at Bangkok wbon they learn how Jillgently 
Mr- Warren used the royal gift. 

Long Wow tlm i«<»e of hia “BcddLiam" Mr. Warror wm 
wcUivlvftiiocainhltetixdy of Buddlinghow’- “Way of Pimt-y. 

To nubUnU a mnateily edition of Uile work wa* the ambu.on of 
hii life aa 0 eoiiolar. Uo did not live to see of the tinynil of hie 
aoul: but, aa in the oa-o of •WhUnoy, of Child, and of Lane, it la 
hifiievod that naught of hie labor of lovo will bo loat A wor<l 
about Buddhagbeaa and hie work, and about Warron’e plan and 
hU uroffrew towarde ite achlovemont . . , 

Buddhaghoea (about iOO A, D.) w« a famooe divine, who had 
been br^ht up in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, and who, 
afwr bia conTcrsioo to Budclbiam, beoamo an exceedingly proliflo 
writer lie may, in flomo sort, be etyled the 8 t. Angustino of 
India. His " Way of Purity,” or Visuddli magga, le an enoy 
clon«dla raiions^ie of Buddbist doctrine. It i-, aa Childers says, 
“a trulv Crtat work, written in terso and luoid language, and 
.bowing a marvoloue grasp of the subject.” Warren’s plan was 
to publtb a scholarly edition of the Pah text of ^hie work, with 
full but well-sifted critical apparatus, a complete EogUsb tranala. 
tion, an index of names, and other useful sppcndioea The 
learned monk makes constant oitalione from his predeceswre, 
oulte after Die maoner of tbe Christian church fatbem. And m 
order Initber to enhmee tlie oiefulneM of his edition. Mr. Werren 
Led nude.token to tiooe b»ok *11 thew quototione to their .oureee. 

His msiterinl coniieted m^nly of fonr pelra-leef nannsonpte. 
Tbe first was a Burmese codex, loaned bim by tbe BntisU 
ernment from the Indl. Offleo I-ibi^ry ; end two, m Smgel«e 
ohereolere, were sent him by Rbye I>a*'ds »nd 
Kiehard Morrie. The Pell text Mr. Warw had pr.otioelly eon- 
.tit,.ted from beginnins to end, e.i.lo from f 

of many mature of orthographio deuil, m «1“ '• 
and Inenlat oopiei aro eonaistently at odda Mooli labor, there¬ 
fore, needs itill to be pat upon the opporeJns Of the 

English version, on. third baa been made, p.rU ’^*'''"8 

appeared in hU “Buddhism," And about ono half of kMunta 

tion. have been treoe.l and identified in the vast literature from 
wbiob Buddbagbosa drew. 


0. i?. Zanman, 


azt 

If Mr. Warron’a work <ec6 the it wH) then Appear tbAt 
bis nieibodi were euob a« to seiTo as a model in any dupartmoiit 
of philology, alaanicAl, Semkio, what not, aod that bin aolneve* 
menC le one of which all Ameiiuan acholarsbip may Juatly bo 
proud. It 16 fervently Co be hoped that hie plan may bo faith* 
folly onrriod ont In lu entirety. • 

Mr. Warian waa elcoted a member of our Oriental Sooiety at 
Boeton in May, 18H8 {Jonmaly voh xi. p, ovj). At tho mgctm#c 
in Waaliington in April, 1608 (vol. xv. p. exllv), liu wan deuud 
Treoaurur, relieving ProfoxHoi’ Litninan, who wae at that time 
serving aa Correej>onding Seoreury and ae Treamirer. Tliie oftiee 
he held till hla death, in January, 18&9, performing iw dntlve 
with ecrupiilona oare until the end, Thus, cither ae a Dlreotor 
or aa a pi^odaetive worker, he vm for nigh two decAdea an Intel'- 
eated, aotivo, aod uaeful member of the Society—one of the type 
that further moat the fundaraeotal objects of anoh an orgaaisa- 
^on. 

Hs was a devoted son of Havvard, generous and loyal. And aa 
a eitlseo, whether of the iDuoicipatlCy or of the Commonwealth, 
he was DO leas pubbe-spinted than modest, ever ready to do hla 
foil abare in works of enlightened organised charity, or to help, 
for example, in the preservation of our foreate or in the reform 
of the civil service. Tbue in many ways aod for dlven reasons 
be will bo sorely missed among his colleagues, his neighbora, and 
f Head a, and not the least for the example which he set for u a as 
ecUolsrs. Hie was the ‘friendlmeBs* or 'good-will’ (miUta) wliloh 
played such a role among they^dramU of the gentle Gotama; bis 
was patient and ohserful courage in adversity ; bia was a whole¬ 
hearted love of truth, untouched by baser mo^ve, oonpled with 
revereooe and hum 11 icy in ibe quest j and his was a profoundly 
religious nature: for these tbinge, while we mourn, let ua remem¬ 
ber him and be glad. 


MR. WARBBN^ WRITINGS. 

“A BuddliJat fitory. tiaoalaCed from the orijHDal PAli.” [J&taka, No. 
801. with paeevfanna- and atUa-Mffhtt and cemDentery, ] Prwidme* 
Journal. Ootober 07,1884. 

"OaeupenUtiouaOuatoins conaeoted vich Sneesing." C^propoeof 
J&Caka. No. IW.] Journal of fhe AnaHcan OrUntal Society, vol. xlK, 
pp. xvH-xx (a Aweeadinpa for May, 1888;. 
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Bo*cal]e<l Chain of CausaCloa ot the Bnddhiete.*' Ibidem, xtI, 
pp, xxTil-xxx(Aprlh 1808). 

"Report of ProjTMi) of Work uponBuddlio^liofta’it Vleuddhi^UAgge.” 
Ibidem, xrL pp. IxtI-IxtII (Uarch. 1894). 

Savon Annual Reporta aa Trataom of eba American Oriental Socletj. 
IdSMfiM. Ibidem, vola. xfL-xx. 7he fint la at p. il, toI. xtI. (April, 

\my 

"Pdil tfanuMrlpta in tiio Brown UniTonity LU«ar;, at Provldaaoa, 

R. I., V. & '• Jottrnai </f the Mii Tmt BoqUIv, IW5. pp. 1-4. 

Table of Con (ante of BuddUagboaa'a Vlauddhi'tfAgga.'' Ibideis, 
1691-08, pp. 79-1 Gi. 

"Suddhaghoia'a VlauddhUMagga.” [General account, intraduotorj 
to the Ublo of content! Juat montlonad.J IVoHaacfteM af ihs fftntA 
/nfemoMoTUtl CaniTreaa of Orientali$t9 (Loodon, 18M), eoJ. J- pp. 8M-8M. 

*' Ruddblam ia Tnmalailone." Vol. Ui. of the Harvard Oriental Serin. 
Oambridge, 1899. 8vo, pp. xx4 BOO. 

Review of de Oroot’a " Le code du fifahlLfftiia «a Chlae.” Tfta Niew 
World, 1697, To1 Vi. pp. 198-171. 

" Buddbaghoea** Wap of ?virlt7(riruddAi*»iCipoa) edited In the origi' 
. nal Pdli and tmoelalod into Eagllab.” [To be publiabed in tbe Harvard 
Oriental Serin.] 


TU Origin qf Yid^^akn^, md the emplMjinont fif ih<e ohar- 
aoitr in tfie ploi/e of By Mohtoomkry 

Sonoyt.KR, Jr., (’olninbiii Univoriity, Now York OJty.’ 

Ik tracing tlio origin of Iko oht rweni‘o)iPii arohln- 

dcroil by the fact Uint no n}>eciinijni of tlio «arIiaMt Sannkrlt 
dramaa ktve boon prcacrvod to ui. Tho Jlffoohakotik^ of pQd* 
rakaia wiihont doobt tba oldcat c^^Unt play; but thia work {a 
not by any moa)ia a prirailiva or {•arly effort at pUy*writing. 
'Fbd perfaoiion of ha concapiion and oxacntlon forean ua to preaup* 
pcBc an earlier and ruder era in the bietory of the Sanskrit 
drama. When wo examine the ictoal rdle of the vidd^afta in 
the playe which have come down to ua, and than turo to the rules 
for creation of thia type which we find ia the rhetorioal text* 
booka, aoch as the ^Htya-pitlra of Bbarata aod the B^itya-dar- 
pana, we are strock at once by the coatradiciiona and differeooes 
between th e two conception a of the aacie character. The hypoihe* 
at which in my opinion would best explain these diacrepancioa ia 
that tbe viS<^aoka originated, not in the eoart drama under the 
influence of the Bralimau caste, hot in the earlier playe of the dif* 
ferenttribea of India. These primitire efforts arc preaamed to have 
been for the most part farces.* and their oharactera were doubt* 
leas taken from the actual life of that time. It was in thia way 
that the piieet*ridden people bad an opportunity to express their 
hatred of the Brahmans, which do doubt they eagerly embraced. 
By making the vidi^akit a degraded and contemptible wretch, 
who was nevertbeleaa a Brahman, they could ^ve the fainical 
elsTQCPt to their rude and formless plays, and at tbe same lime 
take revenge on the privileged clus. 

When the drama was later taken up by the Brabmans aod 
made court )>oetry, and when formal rules were given for lie 


' This paper, which wee presaated Id abstract, forme part ot a larier 
wotk, fiot yet finished, dealbg with the Vtdfisote, the buffoon or jester 
os tbe stage of Acciest India. The prseest onUlne merely eketobes one 
or two points that are to he more fully dereloped hereefter. 

' Cf. Syl^in Ldri. £e tk4air9 ItuHen. 
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compoaiUon, it brought with It a)} tho oonventioiul charaotors 
which had been found in tho village'piaye. It wse not possible 
for the Brahmans to discajd a personag:e eo brml/ ceUbliebod in 
tho minds of tho people aa the and yot the prloiihood 

ooiild not SCO tboironeto travestied u conic n^ptiblu rcucoals. They 
tlioreforo modified tho more vloions fontiircs of tho typo, and 
made moi e prom!none ita strlotly humoroua side, TliiM is why wo 
find tiko tho extant plays aslmplo bn (Toon and fun- 

makhr. Tlkle would also givv ns aruason for tho great div entity of 
Pr&kriu UNed in tlio olnnsical diaioru, It tho Brahmans had been 
tbo ori^nal Inventors of tbo drama, they would doubiloss have 
nkadethis uharaotvr, who, aa a Brahman, ehould have spoken San* 
akrlt, uae the litoraiyand caltivatod language whiob would liavo 
bean easily nnderaiood by their hearers at oourt But they found 
a popular vernacular drama ali’eady floiirisliing, which they merely 
adapted and improved for their own use. For this reason the 
vidC^aka, in all tbs plays of which we have any knowledge, 
azbibita what in any other case would be tho anomaly of a Brab* 
man speaking in a Prilkrlt (the PrAoyu). 

The origin of (ho vidfltaka, tlierefore, mast be sought for in 
the early vernacular village*plays which pt^eceded the clas»oal 
Sanskrit drama of India, for the character was not the invention 
of the Brabmacical poeu. 

The best examples of the vid6*aAa are to be found in the three 
plays of Haifsdeva,' eapecially in bis Jffdff&nanda, or 'Joy of the 
Sns^e Wprld.’ Tbe anthor’s religious toleranoe is no doubt tike 
cause of tbe freedom with vhieh he treats a type elsewhere in 
Sanskrit litoratnre so entirely conventional. Har^a bad strong 
lasniogs towards Buddhism, although he was tolerant of all other 
sects. Two of his plays iViyoddrpf^d and Ratn&vQt\ are dodi* • 
osted to 91 vs, and arc, therefore, under Brshmanlcal infliicnoe. In 
both these works tbe vid&taka is etiil the ooDvoniional fun*insker 
of tbe other dramatists. Details of those plays must, however, be 
left for tbe more oomplete study which will, it is hoped, be pub* 
lishsd later.' But in the XSffinanda, of whiob the ndnH (intro* 
dnetory benediction) is addressed to Buddhs, we have ao ontirely 

' The guestioo of anthorshlp 1e net here dlicueesd. 

* Bynopees may be* found ia Huisiaga, Be VidCfoka in fndise^ 
TMimi (Orcaiogen, 1807), and Wilson, ffindu Thwlfr (Loodoa, 1871). 
See also daimioo. H Upo confeo del vfdiWhafta nelf onfteo ^rommo 
fndinno (Naj^se, 1898). 


M. Schiif/ler, Ortffift ^the Vidils<ika. 

t^poof oidu^a/ca. TLe UurA ict of the yo^iitanda, 
ulor, oUowfl bow in ihivt pUy Har^a, perlmjie ftfter tbo 
tho eai’lior popular drAiOM, ftllows bimaclf fnll play for 
ilo of the Brahmane in the oliaraotor of tbo boaotied and 
I ItiiffAQn AtruvA. And. Ai a result. WO lift VO 0 v{ilii4aka 




Tima analpfU of SamJerit pUtyf. — By A. V, Wiluasu Jaok- 
MV, Vvoioitor in Columbia Unirorsity, Kow Yoi'k, a. Y. 

I. Tub Du aha h ov ICXmdXha. 

Tbit courtly }>o«t and poUibad orltio of tba aixteontU century, 
Sir Philip Sidney, in liie HoUolarly dofeuw of poetry, rubukee tbe 
draroatio writera of bli day for tbelr violation of the olaaeio unity 
of time 00 the etega He complains of their makiog bejt^es fall 
in love, marry, begot olilldren, live their life, and die—^nd all 
within ‘ tbe two boure trafBok of tbe stage.’ Little did he think 
that a Sbakepere was so soon to arise as tbe hig)icet authority for 
defying all rolee that biod a* poet In Coo olassio fetters. Stili less 
could be have dreamed that more than atLousand years before 
his day there had bloomed and flonrlshcd in India a drama 
whose master playwrights, when occasion suited them, bad blown 
to the winds many a atringent rule for the unity of time, and had 
done this with true dramatic effect. Hardly cculd Sidney have 
fancied that Sanskrit rbetorlciane themselves had likewise made 
etriotares ou tbe compou^ons of Ujeir own dramatic authors, and 
bad laid down certain general rules on the observance or nco- 
observance of ^e unity of time which they bad dedaced from 
national masterpieces. For this reason It Is not wltbcnt Interest 
to examine the playe of tbe early Hindu theatre in regard to this 
matter of tbe unity of time. 

Some material vitb reference to the unities on the Indian stage 
has been gathered by o there. Wilson^s TAfiai/v ffintfus 

furnishes a number of references; Lftvl’s TTiiairs /ntiim natur¬ 
ally yields more; and short dlsonssions or scattered all unions ara 
found elsewhere. The best of these is by Windiseb. Thia latter 
eebclar in bis well-known monograph, DerprfsoAficAs fm 

MCfisuhsA I>rama, pp. devotes three pages to a brief tr«as> 

meet of tbe epeelal subject of tbe unity of time when he is mak¬ 
ing a general comparison of tbe Hindu stage with tbe Qreek. 
Tbe Dotee in tbe present article, however, have beoo made from 
material gathered iudepcndenily of Windisoh's brief dlicuasion 
and without referring to it; but wbeo tbe results wei‘e reached 
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bis invoeiig&tions woro eonsuUed. This mtule ihe research more 
intereeting, and attention will be called below to thoeo details io 
wLioli tlivro is & eiibaUnliol differonoe from Iua dodMotions. 

Although 1 linvo made some ox&mlnation of the other Sanskrit 
dramatiste in rugard to this matter of time* the investigation in 
the present paper ia confined to KulidAwi. Tliero may be some 
differenooe of opinion with regard to aoinc of the dednotloiifl, a> 
based on matters of detail, and if errors be foiind, it is hoped that 
they will bo oorrsotod. Some passagee with Umo alln«ions, morn- 
over, may have been overlooked, but If so, other aoholara will no 
doubt aid in inpple men ting this coDeotlon. In euoh a matter we 
need only recall that it U eometlmee not diflloult to add a now 
time reference even to eo complete a work aa Daniers Tims 
Anali/iU Pfofts <if SJtakspsro'4 Plu^i (Kew Shaksp. Soo. 
Trane., 1877-79). A glance at Daniel’s treatise on tbe English 
dramatist will show that there may be work to do on somewhat 
similar lines for tbe Indian playa With these words of iotro* 
duction we may turn to tbe Hindu Sbakspere, Eillidaaa, and take 
Dp bis three extant plays, the Miilavikag/iiimilra^ (Jaktmta{&, aad 
FtAramervopS. 

The ediUoDs and trasslationa of KSlidisa are numerous; but 
for oonvenienoe the references and citations are made tbroughont 
to tbe text published in tbe series of tbe Klr^ya^ugara prose. 
Piscliel’s fiJeunUilu and Bolleneen's Uhsasi have also been con¬ 
sulted in difficult passages. Tbe annouted editions of tbe Vtkra- 
m&rvapi by Shankar P. Pandit (Bombay, 1679 ; Sd ed. 18S9), by 
G. B. Yaidya (Bombay, 1894), and by M. R. Kale (Bombay, 
1898) have given considerable help. Tbe latter two have also 
translatiooa Mention may I ike vise be made of tbe Boglisb ren¬ 
dering of the M^tik^jjnimitra by Tawney (Calcutta, 
also in a second edition), the German versions by Weber (Berlin, 
1886) and Fritte (Lelpaig, Rcclam series), aad au Italian version 
by Cimmino (Napoli, 1897). Among the various tronslations of 
the (fakunialil notice may be taken of the rendering by Edgreo 
(New York, 1894), as it is easily aeoessiblc, and likewise of those 
of tbe Vikrotnofvapl by Wilson, Bollensen, Frltao, Foneaux, 
Vaidya, and Ksla [The edition of AMi^Ad/utpakunUiiat by 
Kale, Bombay, 1696, arrived after tbo present article was io type. 
—Proof sheet addition.] 

Before prooeedlng to discuss these plays in detail, however, 
we may say a few words on tbe Sanskrit drama as a romantio 
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dr&mBi, iQ oontrut to tho darly ol&ssio Grcok. Itn romtiitlc clmr- 
4 < 3 ifir la time wUlob rotkea the IUndiJ prodnotiona moro compara¬ 
ble witb tlio Kaw Attlo coned y and witli tlio Eliaabothan drama. 
Tie Indian playi have maob freedom in ra^fti'd to tUo unity of 
tima> for the action of a Sanakrit play may oomprieo evO)tta that 
cover an entire year or oven a number of yeare. It ie true that 
there are oortala UtoitationN, and t 1 i«M are to be found duly 
reuerdud in the oanona wideli tlio Saoekrit rlietorlolaDe lieve 
deduced. These Umitatione uro worth citing »o far oe tboy relate 
to the aet ami to tbo play ae a whole. The ScUUtyO’Darpaua 
j270 (od. Roer and Ballantynoj tiunel. Praraa<le*Dllia Mitra) 
lays down tiie rule for the act (od^’a), that *'it ehoidd not contain 
eve ate of more tbau ooo day.” Furthermore (§ 800), ”e bueinwe 
extending beyond a year should be oomprleed within a year.’* 
To tbie the comment ie added: “Aa bae beeneaid by the eage» 
*aU that wae done io a month, or even In a year, wbould be 
performed In a aeparato Introduotory Scene (ankacchtde^t but 
never what extend* beyond a year.’ So the doetroction of Vlredba, 
elo,, pavta of the story of Rama’a dwelling in the forcet, though 
it extended over fourteen years, may be hinted, without opposi¬ 
tion (to the above diotura), to have oceoplvd a year or any por¬ 
tion of it, euch as a couple of days,” etc. This latter point must 
be kept in mind, ae reference will be made to it hereafter. 
Finally tbe canon reade, 1307, "What was done in a day, but in 
a whole day, ia to be intimated by means of ^e Introductory 
Scene apart from the main aot.” ^e also tbe similar referenoe* 
to tbe Bharata Nhtyap&etra, l 8 . 22 , and the Bapar^a, 3 . 88 , 
noted by Ldvi, 2%^atn Indlm, p. 68 , sod by Windiscb, p. 46. 
These are the only time limlcacioos vhioh the Sanskrit play¬ 
wrights observed, aod having noted these we may proceed to the 
lime analyeii of EMidua’s dramas in detail. 

1 . Halsvikaintmitri. 

Plot of the play in brief: The King fells in love with a fair 
maid and wioe her hand before five days have elapsed—the time 
within which a certain a^oka plant ie said iu the play to have 
bloomed. Number of acta, fivs. 

A«t-(l) The king despatches an army to overthrow tbo 
boetilo king of Vidarbha, whose quick defeat U afterwards told 
in the fifth act (pp. 11, 88 ITirv^ya'S&gara edition). (9) A plan 
is arranged for a trial of ikill between the pupils of two rival 
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ietcli^rs of dftD^ug ftnd acting. ’]'ba porfcrmaDOO is about to 
bagio at ths oIoab of the Act; n drnra gives the aigoal (cf. allu* 
siona to ntffiariira-, muc^tiAffa-, mun'Ja, pp. 21 , 22 , 22 ). 

Time of the first act, pai't of tUo forcikoon of a d^y. 

AcAiL—No interval aoparatca thia act fwm the preooding} 
tho king goes dlrectlf front the audience hall to the muaio room 
(p. 20). The dancing aoeno oocupieu moat of the not, and noon 
is soppoecd to be reaelind at iia oloao (cf. alhialon to the time of 
day, madfiydAnff^, p. 83, and the roferonco to lUc ho or 

for bathing and dining (Moanatrtid, p. 83). As tlio king leaves 
tho stage ho promises ic witness the exlilbition of tho rival 
teacher Hai adatta on .the * moiTOw’ (poo, p. 32). 

Time of tbe seeeiid act, oontinuatlon cf the same forenoon. 

SliffAt fnitrvalf A very alight interval, hardly racro tlian a 
day, may be aaitinied to separate Act ili. from Aot ii., if we may 
judge from tbe Prelude, o)' prav4faX;a of Act iii., and if we also 
recall that the king had promised to witness tho rival perform* 
anoe on the ‘morrow.’ From the dialogue in tbe Prelude be¬ 
tween the atteodant and tbe msud in waitlug we learn that the 
king bw decided tbe danoiog contest in favor of tbe lovely 
U&lavika, BO that tbare has been some gossip on tbe snbject (ef. 
Mhiom, p. d?); moreovei*, Miilavik& is observed to be pining 
‘in tbeso days’ (imau dtaAtiu, p. 37), and the king himself is 
deeply id love with her (pp. 88,6.1).—WindiBch, in his short note, 
does not place any longer interval tbvi tbe noft day between 
tbese aota. 

Aot m.—This particular aot gives the key for the time of tbe 
rest of tbe play. The lovelorn king appears upon tbe stage; the 
queen hM already beoome sasploiouii, and aha is eaoeediogly 
(aAiarh, p. 82) watchful cf MfllsvikL Tbe day itaelf Is tbe 
beglnniog of tbe spring season, and on this day a ceremony is 
to be performed which shall cause tbe beauriful ap^Aa tree to 
blossom (pp. 88-41). According to an ancient Indian superstl* 
iion ibis is accomplished when some bsndsome woman tcucbei 
the tree with ber foot. As the chief queen has sprained her 
ankle by falling from a swing (efo^ p. 48), she sands b«r hand* 
maid, the fair M&lavikH, to tbo garden to perfonn the rite. She 
odds to her command a delightful promise that she will bestow 
eons great boos on the girl 'if tbe plant fiowers within tbe 
iDterval of five days from tbe tinte* (Jddi to pafkaraUaiAAantart 
Auntmarh damttdf, p. 48). This is tbe allusion to the ‘Ave 
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oigbts,’ wblob, u sUowq by tbe sequel in Aol t., glvea the time 
for lb« 

Timo of tbe third act, part of qm da^. 

77m n*xt iayf On\y a eligbt interval, if aiij, aaparatea Aot 
iv. from Aol Ui. Tbe Vidflahaba at tbe opaning of Act ». tolla 
n" that tho wwad queen, Irlvatl, bad called upou thecbicf queeo 
^ 7 eeier<]a 7 ’ (Afo» p. 64); this vielt apparentlf win made directly 
after tbe apliodc in tho gardes, aa abe had overHOoa tbe king 
making love to tbe girl. Wo also learn from the YidOabaka ibat 
tbe queen etiU auffera from tbe Injury to Uer ankle {rt4<ikkanta» 
^natk. p- 64),—I find tbat Windieoh aleo places Act iv, on the 
day directly after Act iii. 

A«t lY^Tbere ia 00 bi^ak in tbe development of tbia act iiaelf. 
Atita clone ^ are told tbat ‘even before tbe completion of the 
fifth day’ (apwmw avva pafioartrffe, p. 67) tbe opoA^a tree la oov- 
ored with bloeaoms, and tbe good news is carried to tbe queen. 

Time of tbe fourth act, part of a day, 

V.— Vo interval of any account aeparates tbla act from tbe 
preceding- MSlavikt* ia discovered to be a prinooaa in dif«guiae, 
and aa a reward to ber for tbe blosaotning of the afoka witliin 
the five day a abe ia made the third wifo of tbe king. At tbe 
eame moment the king alioreocivee the news of bia aignal victory 
over tbe monarch of Vldarbba (of. Act i.). 

Time of the fifth act, duration of the acUon itself- 

Summary of tbe duration of tbe acdon of the Milavikagni* 
mltra. 

Act part of one day. I 

[Poaaible elight interval, but bardly more 
than a day.] 

Act ill., part of one day. I 

[Ooly a alight interval, if any,] 

Act iv., part of one day. ^ 

Act perbapa tbe next day. I 

The whole time occupied by tbe actico ia 
tbnj about a week. 

2 . ^ikunUla 

Plot of tbe play in brief: King DusLyanta falla in bve with 
9 akunulfc; they aooldentally become separated, but are united 
eome years afierwarda in tbe presence of tbeir young son. 
‘V ember of acta, seven. 
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A«t i^King Dn:4hyftnU arrives ftt tlio ItornUiigo of the Sago 
Kanva; the latter at tbe lime, however, ii abeunt on & pioue 
pjlgriiDi^ (of. PI). 21-22 and Act iv.). Tbe Sage’s foster daugh¬ 
ter, ^.ikdDtaii, roeeivet) the king, who immediately falls in love 
with her. 

Time of the Arkt aor, part of a day. 

Aot B.—This aotepvna on tbe morning after tbo drat aot (of. 
Afo 'ycaterday,’wbun the king saw ^akniitahl, p. 56; and 
vi *alao to-day*, p. 56). A jesting allusion of the Vldtlshaka 
implios that the king is making provision for loreethiiig of a sUy 
at tbe hermitage, (of, {/aAidupii/i4o, p. 70). Tliv hermiw them* 
eolTes gladly invito blm to remain for ‘some days^ {katipapixr^- 
traih, p. 70). Directly after this, bowevur, the king j’eceives 
word from his qnoon-moChor requesting his presooco at the royal 
eity * 01 ) the fourth day’ {oauichadia7i4, p. 61) to attend a sacri¬ 
ficial festival. We are not told that he aotualty went within this 
allotted time, but it is in aooordanoe with the general ac^oo of 
the play. 

Time of the second act, part of tbe next day after the first 
aot 

Very fn^ruaf. A very slight interval seema to occur 
between Act ii. and Act ill. Tbit Is Implied, for tostance, in tbe 
allusion to having pined with love from, the very 

first sight of tbs king (of. paAAwnadaf/uan^kio, p. 90; Ja<i<> 
poAudimama ilameanopaActfh de^/o, p. 04), and the allusion to 
her * daily waating away’ (anudtaAam iMu pariAlari anffsAiA, 
p. 02) so that h«r appearance Is much changed (p. 03, etc.). Tbe 
king likewise *1 q these days’ (tm^irh {iiaAJirft, p, 96) has grown 
emaciated frem sleepleasneas, and be eoofessei that ‘night by 
night’ (nifii nipt, p. 95) be lies awake, and has grown so tbin that 
the breoelet—ae Is often eaid In Sanskntof lovers—slips down his 
arm without being checked by bowstring scars wblob oomo from 
hunting. Id spite of this seeming to imply a longer interval, it 
can hardly be cono^ved that any considerable lapse of time is 
supposed to intervene; the union of ^e king with bis beloved ie 
hardly likely to have been long postponed, and tbe allusiooe to 
‘several days,* and ‘on tbe fourth day,’ ae already noted In Aot 
il., speak rather for tbe brevity of tbe interval.—Wlodisob’s 
mcnioraiiduina, 1 find, do not allow for any interval here, but 
be plaoci Act iii. on the next day after Aot ii. [But Kale - 
assumes s slight interval as 1 do.—Proof sheet addi^oa.] 
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A«t m,—TLU ftot brlikga abont the uni&n of Puxhjsinta and 
tails and m itMolf tho deration of tlio bueinaaa U abort, and 
rapirily |)uaca from Cho time whun the heat of tho day la not yet 
over {u'UrnUfW <Iiuttsa^ p. 107 ; fU(ip<i, p. 108)—unlose thia state* 
ment by tho king bo ao exaggeratioti—to the ^oloae of tho day* 
wLon * night ia at band’ and Hhe evening oblation' la abonC to 
begin {of. parifiado tlialto, p. Ill ; uvf3U/Ua raanl, p. 110; 

t&yaniauo tavauaX:<»rnianl, p. 118 ). 

Timo of tho third aot, part of ati afternoon towaida dnak, 

Inioreul. An Interval of eomo montha elapNea between the 
tinrd act and the fourth—or purliape rather butwaei^ tho rvolude 
of Aot iv. and that Act itaelf. In ihle Prelndo wo loam tliat tlio 
king haa married ^aknnUlft by the Gandharva ritci, and with tho 
permiaaion of the hermits he btu departed after giving her a ring 
aa a marriago pledge, and ia now at home hi the royal capital 
(pp. 115-118). Itacems boat tbue to place tho interval between 
the Prelude and tho Aot itself, for in the Prelude the king haa 
apparently juet departed, and the abatracted ^knntalfi, for aome 
ioattention, ie cureed by the angry Rlahi DiirvOeaej nor hae 
her foater-fathor yot relumed. When tho Act ileelf begin®, 
the ourao haa had time to take effect ((fuvodtiuo p. 124), 
the king haa foigotton her, and haa ‘ not even in titat long time 
sent a letter ’ {eSkuoa kham/Uam pi na vis<Q^i, p. 124; 

of. aleo pp. 118, 280-261); ^akontala, moreover, ie in a delicate 
oondition, as she ia with child (Sbanwnaitwh, p. 124), and the 
aigna of pregnancy arc plainly evident (cf- idinlm apannasattv&j 
p. 185, alhivi/aklasaisoalakia^r/f, p. 169). [It ia intereatlng 
now to find that Kale, p. 22, takes a similar view. He saya: 
“ao interval of about a month and a half aeparatea the fourth 
Aot from the third, there being a distance of about fifteen daye 
between the Aot itaelf and the Viehkambbaka.”—Proof aheei 
addition.] 

Aot rV—The opening of Act iv. ia at dawn {prathdUim, p. 
191; p. 128). The venerable Kapva baa just returned 

from bis pilgrimage. He knows that his folC«^daughter is with 
ehild by the king (p. 188, of. pp I8fi, 189), and datermlnoa to send 
her to him ‘thli very day' {^a euuo, p. 126; two, p. 128 ; 
yAipaty adyo, p. 182). By the lime that the eun baa risen 
9akuntal& sttrta on her journey to the palaoc (y«ganlflram 
ArUdhaA tavUd, p. 146). 

'Hme of the fourth act, from before dawn until the aun ie 
well np. 
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Interval^vfry tliffAl, Only a T«ry *IigUl int«rviil, probably 
Dot more than two or three days, t» to be allowed for tlto jouwiey 
to iho olty. It oan bardly be longer than (bat, eince Ilia bet^ 
mltagc waa not very far from the town, m we know from 'the 
fourth day ’ in Act ii. (p. 61), and ftlHO boonuao the king» on bid* 
ding aditQ to ^'^konialil, bad proiniMd that hia mcaeongor should 
bring hor to join bim In iho palaoo bofoi^o na many daya had 
elapsed w tlioro wove xyllablea inhix name—PuHhyunta^l naori bed 
on the ring he gave her (p. It wan tine ring Chat ^akuntalb 

unfortunately loet on tliu way to the jialaco (p. 172). 

Aee 7.—The aotiou In this la oontinuona and rapid, and Ite 
duration in time oorreepondu totho act Itaulf. 9’^kuntal& and her 
attendanta arrive at tbo palace and are received, but ahe le 
rejevtod by the king becauee hia mind ie clouded by the Sage’e 
earae, and ^^kontald bae not tbe enchanted ring to reatoro hie 
memory. Immediately upon her repudiation ihe ie carried away 
to heaven by a ebining apparition. 

Time of tbe fifth act, duration of tbe aetioQ itself, i. a. part of 
a day. 

fntervai of wcerof ysore. 

An interval of several years moat be assumed to elapae at 
some time after Act v., In order to aecount for the fact that the 
child who is about to bo boro of ^akuntall at the olo«e of thia 
aot ieold enough in tbe seventh act to appear on the atago drag* 
ging a lion’s cub by the ears. There la some didioulcy, however, 
at first in deciding whether tbe interval might not have been 
regarded by the poet as elapsing betweou Aot vl. and Act. vli. 
rather than here. This is of oourss allowiog tbeC the poet bad 
soma intention in tbe matter, and did not simply cootent himaalf 
with ooovey'tng a general impression of tims passing—wbloh is 
not impossible. A study of the play tends to show that there 
are eonvinolng grounds for placing the interval just here. 

Up CO cbc present point, for example, we know that 
^akuntalfi’s rejection by tbe king was due to the influence of tbe 
Risbi’s curse and to ber having unfortunately lost tbe ring of 
reunion. Tbe ring itself has just been recovered when the Prs* 
Inda to Aotvi. opens. A fisherman bad found it in (he maw of 
a fish be bad caught. How long tbe ring may have been sap* 
posed to bare lain io tbe fish’s belly is not alluded to in tbe pisy. 
It is natural to suppose that tbe time was coaslderable, as tbli 
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iolervftl would uUow for lli« l>irih wd growth of the child Aud 
woirld rueke the reetorttioii of the king to liis Reoees etill more 
drwnetic. The prownce of the Prelude {pravipaka\ morcovor, 
U in fnvor of thie, aa the Prelude is a ooiiventiooal device aUo to 
indioete tho lepee of time at a given polut. Hut there are etill 
etpongor grounds^ ii given helow, for not Boparailng Aot vl, and 
Act vli., which would weaken the etruotore dramatloally, and for 
allowing the break to bo nado hero. 

The only ground that might be lakon against auoh an interpre* 
tation ie tint in Aot vj. thu two inaideui who havo been sent to 
the king’s pal wo a * few days’ before {kali diohkWn, p. 183) 
Mem to epeak of ^e 'gossip of ^akunUltk's repudiation’ 
(ptf*alnWWpr<«yadepo*a«fino«^ p. 184) and tho news of the 
recovery of the ring {afkifuRaaduihtanarh, p. 184), ae if they 
were ilome of recent Intcrsai. But thie ia no real argument after 
all. The mere fact of the girls’ having been at the palace but 
‘afewdaye’ doe* not ruilltato agtdnat tbe poaeiblUty that the 
ring may equally well have been found some years after the 
repud j atlon of ^akun Ula: the incident would recall tho ol d gossip. 
For this reason also, m well m for the othert given below, it 
aeene beat to place the interval hero, where the Prelude would 
also imply that it is to be pi aced, rather than bter on. Windisoh, 
1 see, likewise places the ioterval at this point [Kale, however, 
does not] 

^ Vl._Heviog assumed now that a long interval bas elapsed, 
we may note that the action opens once more at the time of tho 
vernal feeiival (cf. uosaaloMou#, p- 195). The king, who has 
regained his senses on eeelog the ring, now suffers distress and 
•leepleseneae fiom grief because ho had repudiated ^ahunuU 
{p. I84scq.), of whom be has drawo a portrait from memory 
{p, 194 aeq.). The act closes with the aaaoranoo that U will be 
'not long’ (afwa, p. 488) before ho shall eoibraoa his beloved, 
and at this instant he is sumiDoned to heaven to do battle xn 
behalf of the gods against the denona 
Time of the sixth act, apparently part of a day. 

Ad TO-The closing act of Ihe play ie the one which brings 
about tbe reunion of the hero and boroioe In the preeence of 
choir little boy, wbo la quiU a lad. The two grounds alluded to 
above for not allowing any interval, more than a day, to isparoia 
Aot vll, from Aot vi. may be taken up at this point, lo tho tni 
place, Act vi •closes with the promise of a speedy meeting between 
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Dnshy&nU and ^aknntalA p. SS9), But thero is raora 

than that, The remark of Ditshyanu himself to bie oharioteor 
MAtali, in chia tol, is tba soeond reason. The t^t raim : * Good 
Mritali, in mjeagornBSs to i^ght against tbo domona, when I was 
aaoundlng into the sky yesterday p. 9^4), I did 

not take note of tlio j^atb to heaven/ This ‘yesterday* eon* 
veya iho idea that the baUla was swiftly deapatohod and the 
viotory <](dokly {*alncdf which is natural in divine warfare. For 
this reason, ns msntionod above, we are foroed to placo the time 
of Aotvii. on tho day after Act. ▼!., and to allow tho intorval 
for the birth and growth of tho ohild to stand only after Act vh 
This, as already stated, makes the dramatlo itnieturo of the oloso 
of the play more oompnot. 

Some attem])t might be made to locate the Intsrvtlin question 
between Aet vi. and Aut rii. instead of after Act vi., bat It could 
hardly bo oarried ibroagb succesifally. It might be argued, for 
example, that the warfare aguoat the demona lasted longer, and 
that p&rusdyitr ‘ yesterday * ia uasd only in a general way to 
rapreeeot sveDts that cover a long period as having ocearred ia a 
short time, in accordanee with the oanon of the SShii^a-iJat'panay 
cited above. A slight color of possibility might furthermore be 
given to anob a olum inaaraach as a variant reading Id Piachel’e 
footnotes (p. l4&),from raanuscrlpte SKIy, oSsnpHToam dUram 
instead ot p^vedyur. This would mean *wbeu 1 formerly 
nouDtsd into the far*off heaven/ and the ‘formerly* might be 
interpreted with latitada eooagh to cover eome lapse of time for 
the war and the birth of the child. But tuoh an attempt oouM 
hardly meet with approval, on the grounds brought forward 
above, and an bypotbesia of ao interval here is not ao oo&siateat 
with the text and the Idea of the play, 

Time of the aeveotb act, part of the next day. 

Sammary of the dnratlon of the aoclon of ^akuntalA. 

Act i,, part of one day. I 

Act ii., part of the next day. 1 

[Interval—very slight,] 

Act ill., part of an afternoon towards dusk. 1 
[laterTal—a number of montba] 

Aot iv., part of a day, from bifora dawn until 
the sun is high. 

[loterval—probably two or three daya.] 
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Act V., part of ono ^av. ^ 

[Interval of Mveral yeara—aeo dlMUsaion 
above,] 

Aot VI,, apparently part of a day. 1 

Act viui part of next day^aae dlaouaalon above. 1 

Thiia, tho firtt four aota oovor lomowUat loaa Ibnn a year, 
Several yaaratiavc olaj)sec1 by the boi?inning of the aevonih act. 
Tbia Interval la to bo placed between Act v. and Act vK Dura* 
tion of the aetioii, hardly lies than a half doeen years. 

8. TSktunorvaQL 

Plot of the play in brief : King PurOravaa reecuoa the nympb 
UrvipT, wbo hae been carried away by the demone, and be wlni 
her love. The story of their accidental eepaiation later and of 
their reunion in the preaanoo cf their eon, who ie now about 
twelve yeare of age, forma the subject of the last two aete of the 
play. Kumbar of acta, five. The time analysis o£ this drama, 
however, ia more diffiooU than that of the other two; an ioterval 
of ever a down years, perhaps thirteen, roust elapse during its 
action. 

Act L—King Pnrfiravae rescoes Urvaji from the domoos; she 
and her attendant nymphs safely return to the sky (pp. 1 - 26 ), 
From the allusions to the plants, the pleasaiw garden, and the 
advent of spring, in this and the following act, the vernal season 
is intended to be represented (cf. snob albsioDa AxddVMfaue, p 28 ; 
voMni&i'odAra, Acu ii.,p, 88, etc.).—I notice that Kale, p. 28, con- 
oindes that ‘*the events in the first act seem to refer to the first 
or second day of Oaitra, as the creepera hive not yet fully 
resumed their vernal beauty,” He reads that ioteipretation into 
the comoaruon jjrfr ivariavi, p. 20 , and similarly the imago 
vis&hiUahido vsa, p. 90. 

Time of the first ad, part of one day in the early spring. 

Inttrtai ^ o <?«ya f It ia not quite oeriarn that any 
appreciable tine elapses betwaen Act I, and Aoi it, but we 
have some reason i for thinking that a few days may be euppoaed 
to have separated'them. In the first plaoe, the queen notices the 
king’s abstracted demeanor, and her attendant devises a sohema 
to discover the cause (pp. 26-2?). This Is not Important in iiaelf, 
but it may be combined with an allueiou made by the Vidftshaka 
in Act iii. (which follows directly after Act it) to the king’s 
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liftving growD fippreci&blf thinner (Jah^ parilAamdnehim ongt’ 
liiAtoliaMii p. d7). We may further add to this, tliu- 

•ion to an oocarrenve at the time of her reeooe by ' then ’ (2a(^d) 
in eonjo editloni (e. g, Pandit, p. 96 ; but not in tbo Nlrnaya- 
SAgam^ p. afi> nor in Bollenaon, p. 2$), ai well aa the king’s worda 
to bar, ' when yon voro soon befoiv)’ p. 47) and tho 

maid’e * from the time that ' (Jcdo.... Cado, p. S0>‘S7)>-«ll of 
tfhieh aeoma to allow possibly for a fuw days having iiitorvoned 
before XTmipI and the king woro again together On tho contrary, 
it may bo urged that theso allusions are iiot of imjiortance for 
dohoiDg the time, and that tbo enamored Urva9l would probably 
bave taken tbo earliest opportonity to return to earth Co see the 
king.—I find that WIndisobjp, 47, does not allow for any inter- 
vel bore, but pUooi Act li. on the day after Act i. Ou tbo other 
band, Sale, p. S6, believea in the interval. Hothinka (aa noted 
above) that the opeolng of the play ia to be laid at the beginning 
of the month Caitra (see above), and be la of tba opinion that 
tbe dosoripUoD of tbo moonriee In the third act evidently refers 
to tbe fourth day of tbo dark half of a loonth (probably Caitra), 
which is a faetiog day and ou which the moon appears like a 
Maruiamocla^a, About a fortnights interval seems to. have 
gone bet wees Urva^Ts first meeting wi^ tbe king and her second 
visit to bim. Tbe sveots of the third sot immediately succeed 
those related is tbo previous act” Ho judges (p. 29) that ** tho 
business in tbe first three acts, each of which deaoribes a day^s 
ovente, is accomplisbed in about twenty days.” 

Aet XL—Tbe opening of this act is apparently io the forenoon 
after the king bas come from the hall of jnetice (of. 
gado, p. 26), and the time is about * ibe wzth watch ’ when tbe 
Boa is *io the middle of tbe sky’ (of. vyomamadAi'^ 
p. 90). Tbis is ordinarily understood to mean tbe hour abooC 
noon (see also the disousaicn in tba notes to tbe edition *by Q. B. 
Vaidja, p. 110); but M. R. Kale (p. 99) argues in favor of 
making tbe time as early as 9 a. u. The sueceediog action in 
tbis scene is rapid: UrvapI 'desoeoda from heaven to meet 
Purftravaa, but sbe is shortly aftei wards sumnsoned back to tbe 
sky by the voioe of a divine knoesenger wbo oalJs upon ber to 
take part in a drama that is to be played *to day * (ad^, p. 50) 
before tbe goda At tbie juncture tbe Vidoahaka oiskes allusion 
to the fact that cbe hour for the midday ‘batb and meal* 
nAdnodActmarft, p. 06) has arrived ; tbe king expresses surpriee 
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tbftl 'hftlf th« diiy is already gooo’ {kaiham ardh(tfh gatafk 
divaiaiya, p. 58). 

‘Hmo ot the aecond aot> liardly more than an hour. 

A«t ni—The Prelade to thU act oponi appareotly on the same 
day aa Act iih, merely allowing time for tlio play Id heaven 
TDeaitwhile to have boon poi'formed, If we aro to oonoelve of 
celestial boon ae oorreeponding in this particular eaea to tbe 
earthly time of day. The aotiteolf begina towarde duek, whou 
Hbe close of tbe day' le at band (ofmiadvMdna*, p. 08 ), when 
tbe king^e Hwlliglit*devotione’ aro aeoompllehed {iathdhyUhiiT- 
yo>h,p. 88), the psaoookH be^n to drowse, tbe torobee and lamps 
are brought, and the moon appeart. 

Tbei^e are several reaeons for balievlag that the aotion takes 
place on the aame day aa tbe events of Aot li., aod that so 
appreciable l&terval separates these acta. In tbe second act, for 
insunce, the oeleeUal pUy was to bo played < to-day* (adyo, p. 
50) vbeo Urrapl was summoned to heaven about noon; and the 
Prelude of Aot iii. eeems to ti^eat the play aa aometblng that baa 
joet taken place, and ^e two pupils of Bharata apologise for 
haviog overstaid 'the holy ablution time* (of. tfAuscniefd, p. 5d) of 
tbeir eage preceptor. This would carry on the noon tide Impres* 
sloe of tbe pi'ecediog act, and allow for nightfall to approach 
after tbe Prelude and at the begioniog of the act itself, as 
duly noted above. From the fact, moreover, that Urvapt doriog 
tbe heavenly play wae ouiaed to descend to earth, it is Hkaly that 
ebe would eeek tc join PorCkravas ae eoon ae poselble, and ebe 
appears on tbe stage near tbe beginning of Aot liu, shortly after 
the king has come in. For that Tosson also no interval. A 
further ground for making tbe events of Aot iii. fall on tbe after¬ 
noon of tbe same day sa Aot il is that PurCravas, although sad, 
has mao aged to pass tbo day, doubtless becausa hs has seen 
Urvap), but he dreads the night [kathaih nv ritrir gatniiavyitf 
p. 84), which may Imply that a night baa not yet intervened. 

By the middle of the act itself tbe moon is well up, the queen 
prepares the rite of propi^atory worship of her husband, and 
tbe Dymphe VrvapI and Citralekhi have been some time by tbe 
kiog*s eide, so that tbe VidAshaka jsstingly iaqaires whether 
they have been present ever since suneel {kadAarh i\aJ^otia 
twnAAiwrH aU^eunido sfiro, p. 80). By tbe end of the act it is 
time for retinng (of. ythappaouoy p. 88), and Paiitravas and 
tTrvapT are at laet united, 
voi.. xz. 26 
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Time of thft Unr4 ftot, fvom evening until becUime, aod appar¬ 
ent?/ on the eamo day ae Act 11. 

From vhat has been nbown v/e iriay jusume tbat the fii'St three 
aota follow OAoh other directly, with the powiblo alight pause 
between Act). and Aot II, The tlmo of the year le the Bpriog, 
It muRt now bo obeorvud that at tlio cloee of Aot i\i., when 
Citinlokhit bidi Urva 9 ! farewell, aho mutit go and aervo tbo Rim in 
‘tbo KummuT soaeon which followa upon the aprlng* (p, 81 ), and 
ebo vnjoina upon PurQravau to treat ITrva^T in siieli a way that 
Nbe may not pine for hoaven. Thie eame icrvloo on the Sun la 
1‘QferitMl to at tlie boginning of Aot iv,, but tliore arc nomo diftl- 
oiiltiee coimeotod witlt tlio entire allnelon* according to tho 
oommoiitatore, an noted below, 


Tntcrvai <ff iyoelnt yeare or more f 

An interval of more than a dozen yoara muatbo aasamed to 
have olapaed at this point in order to aooouot for tbo presence of 
the eon of Furaravas and Urva^i in the fifth act aa a youth of 
twelve years of age or more, Tbie lapee can only be placed hero, 
aa DO appreoiable interval can be eh own to aeparate the foarCb 
and fifth acta Further dlecnsalon of the point ie reserved for a 
paragraph below. 

Aot tw,—The preceding act closed with the nnion of Furnravae 
and Urva^I and with the departure of Citralekhd to take her turn 
aa attendant upon the San (p. 61). At this point, therefore, we 
find the pravtp^Aa or Prelude of Aot iv. brought in, like other 
i&trodnecory scenes of tble kind, to indicate a lapse of time. 

The boor when tho Prelude scene opens le supposed to bo 
shortly before dawn (v<2adAtu(iwa bhawado mjj<u$a, p, PO); Cit- 
ralekbi baa just returned from her period of divine solar service. 
How long this servioo ia sappoaed to have lasted is not told, and 
here we must pause for dlsoussion. Usually suob attendance is 
understood to represent a month ; but from what follows it is 
plain that K&lld&sa, at this point in hie drama, wishes to convey 
the impression tbat a oonslderahla lapse of time has taken place, 
Has be therefore used invention? Beeont commentators, like 
Pandit (p. P^i), Vaid/a (p, 162), and Kale (p. 196), draw 
attention to the fact tbat Oltral6khft*i name does not ooour in the 
list of nymphs vrbose duty it is to serve the Son ; they alio point 
out tbat even if iho were to take her friend Urva^l’s place in the 
list, the service duripg the sni&rDer season is ordinarily assigned 
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to Meniika &nd Sttlikjanyu, both of wliom appear \a oor pl&y. 
On onttcal groundt^ tbereforo, thoy conoludo that Citn)ekb&’x 
term of aitendanoo on Uie Sun ii an iavontion of iho poot'a Imag^ 
inatlon. If th^a ho true, and If KAlidHaa has oi^aiod an offioo for 
Citralokhfl out of hb own fanoy^ wo aro equally ontitled, in tho 
narao eritkal way, to go (\ir^6r and boUovo that ho invented the 
Ketion and eoiored it with an oxpreaa pnrposo. Tina objooc waa 
to make the eervioeon tiio Sun eoamto be of loitg duration and 
the oorreeponcUng period of Oitralekh&*» separation from UrvapI, 
daring tha laiter*H aojourn on earth, match this in length of timo. 
In tho very opening Unea of the l^roliidc, OitralekhA eraplmniaoa 
hov greatly abo mlaaea Urvap! (p. SO), and her diacreu ia the 
greater because aha baa diaeovored, by divine intuition, the 
oalamity that baa befallen her beloved friend ^in these day a* 
(tmseum (fttuuarurH, p. S7). 

The calamity was tbii, and it is worth recording as some Infer* 
enoe as to time may be drawn fi’oro it According to her story, 
Vrvapf and PurUravaa had left the capital of Pi'atietbuna, and 
had gone to the Gandbemudana forest for a pleasere tnp after 
the king Miad laid tbc weight of the affaire of state upon his 
ministera’ {amacceau nihidaki^adMirath, p. 07). We are not 
told bow long this wae after the marriage; but time most bare 
elapaod in the forest, since wears informed that while ih the wood 
the king chanced to oast a glance at a eeini*divlDe maiden, which 
made Urvapi eo inteoeelj angry that she fertbwith abandoned 
the king. Wandering in her jealous rago, ahe unwittingly 
eoterod the charmed Kumira park, whose sacred precincts women 
were forbidden to enter, and ahe paid the fatal penalty of being 
tranaformod into a viooi Aeoording to one of the Pur&pa 
Isgeods she remained fifty*five yeaiain this oondition,hiit no* snob 
time, of eonrse, is implied in the play. The Pi'elnde only tella us 
that tbe frentlsd king roama about seeking 'day and night’ 
{ahorattmh, p. 60 ) for hie darling in tbe forest; hut the oomfort* 
ing aaauranoe is added that ‘anoh admirable peieoua are not to 
experience misery long’ (na ... oiraih, p. 60 ), although tbe king 
in addressing UrvapT afterwards refers to it as 'a Icng eepara* 
tioD' (ciroi/iyogam, p. 1 \ 6). 

At ibis point in Citralekhi’a story the fourth act iteelf begins. 
The action is nnbroksn, and it is devoted to tbo aonewhst too 
prolonged lyrical lamentation of PurQrsvu, who is hopelessly 
seeking bis lost beloved. Tbe season is tbe opening of the rainy 
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penod wbicb follows direotly sfier cho heated Una of summer 
(of. p. 60; /ahd/Krrfrtanuiyath, p. 99, etc.], and tbe 

frenxicd lover wanders iltrongh the forest in qaest of the nyiopb 
until AQoldenUlly ho lights opon the * jewel of tennion* (tarhffa- 
manlo mani, p, 119). This taliemen roetoros Urve^T to her true 
form And unites tho lovers» who proceed it onou to the oapiul of 
Pn^ethAna. 

'Tiie dlint)on of the act itself Is oontlnuoue, end soenis tooooupy 
ediy nt tlio beginning of tlie rainy ecason. A single moment 
out of the Umo of the aupiration of the lovers during their forest 
fojeuni is olioeen a« i type of tlie rest. This Is in harmony witli 
tbo S^/iUya-J^atyxitM oanone for bringing tbe cveota of a longer 
period Into a briefer oompass. The time of the lovera’ aepara- 
tios» w noticed ahovOf may have been eonaidemblo ; tbo time of 
their forest eojourn mast have been long. Beside the king’s allu¬ 
sion at the oiose of the set to ‘long aeparation’ (ciraviyo^ram, 
p, 116), Urva9S beraeJf likewise says ‘it is lodeed a long ^me 
since we left Pra^t^iana* (moAonta JbAAui&io amAdnarh p<xish‘ 
tAdnado niyffadd^ih, p. 110); and at tbe beginning of the fifth 
act the* Vidfisbaka furtberomre refers to the king’s bavlsg been 
absent from the city for a long time (oircssa idkusot p. 121 ). 

Time of the fonrth act, supposed to be one day io the rainy 
eeason. ' 

Act V.-^o interval divides this act from the foregoing, in 
which PurQravBS and Urva^I had started for tha royal city. The 
present aot» as closing tbe drama, brings before the happy pmr their 
youthful son Ayu, who has already passed through the ‘ first stage 
of hia edueation and is now ready to enter apoo the aecond’ 
(ufiiam tvayd p<i^va4minn dprams, dvUiycm adAyd$itwh (ova 
fOfnaya^p. 138), ‘beingfully able now to wear armor’ (serrh* 
padofh iavaedruAo tarhvuUo, p. 181). Tbe youth is prepared ae 
bei^appareDt to aaaume from his father tbe duties of tbe state, 
but he still jntiunB enough of bis childish forest love to beg to 
take with him tbe peacock {p. 188 ) which has been his favorite 
Qompanion in tbe lonely hermit grove. 

Enough has. been given to show that in the last two aou Kill* 
d&ea sufficiently Indioates in a general way the long lapse of 
time which must have taken plaeo after Act iii. That is all that 
a dramatic poet can be asked to do. Tbe critic who triee to 
make too minute searoh into tbe matter will ofton be baffled by 
the iaok of details which the poet does not choose to give. Thus 
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tliMo two aoM, for exarapio, do not toll oi at what momont in 
thoir married life PurAravaa and UrvapI became auparated hy tbe 
nympb’a being Cranaforniad into a vine» nor ii there a direct 
eutonient ae to bow long eho romaised ao. Again, we do not 
know whether the entire length of the yeare that cUpeed after 
Aoc Hi. waa auppoeed to be apont In tlto foroei, or whetlior tlie 
lovoia lived part of the time in the palaoe. It egome inoro likely 
that KiVlidAia intended to oonve; tite idea that the whole tine 
wae paaeed in the foreat. It nnet have boon twelve yeora or 
more. Put wae Citraloklul all ibli timo wirving the Bunf This 
is probably what ICnIidAia meant \ie to boUevo, if any period bo 
implied ; and the suggcAion offered above to interpret tUlsaa a 
pieoe of invention employed as a drainatto device to give an Im* 
proeaioii of the Cranaition of time will explain away aoy objeo* 
tiona tbat nay bo made on this point, a nob as those raised by 
Vaidya, pp. 191 - 19 S, where eeveral difficult ice in time are die* 
onesed. 

But beside those alluelonato tbe transition of time, there is one 
other tbat conveys tbo impression, if we are quick enough to 
catch the reference (noted by S. Pandit, p. 123 [IW] j Vaidya, 101; 
Bale, p. 147). The king is snrprlaed to £nd he has a son by Ur- 
vapj, because he never recalls having hsen absent from her 
‘except on ibo occasion of the Naimialja aaorifine’ (anyalra 
naimiaeyaeutirUd—fov such is the better reading and not animU- 
yd * celes^aJ nymph,’ as the I^irnayoSSgara edition has, p, 128). 
It waa during this very sacritice that the child waa boru and 
placed by its mother in a Itermltage to be brought up. Bo far aa 
tbe poet gave the matter any thouglu, he probably Imagined the 
nyuph to have joined the king again after this and after Ins hav* 
ing finished hla ritnal eeremony. The episode of thvir misunder' 
eUndiog and of Urva^fs transformation into a vine followed 
later. Tbeie is ao real necessity, u Kale points out (p. U7), for 
olaimlDg tbat tbs Nalmlaha sacridoe is actually soppceed to have 
ooeupled a dozen years. But if It did, we may then sgres with 
Shankar Pandit (p. 122 [18fi]), and Vaidya (p. 102), tbat Rfilid&sa 
is simply taking advantage of a poet's priviiego and passing over 
a dozen years in imagioaticn, but is giving an *'appearance cd real* 
ity’' to this Interval (as Pandit observes) by mentionlsg the 
ssorifios. 

If ibcse latter points be rightly taken, we may have in KilldAsa 
aometbing like what has been called Olirisiophsr Keith’s'two 
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olooks* in Sbak^pcre. SIinkBpci’Ci iC is oJ&imcd» ofKii iisos nllu* 
010110 or rofes'onoca Co lecolornu or roUrd tlio notion &t will. At 
one momenC ho ncems to ^ve it Hpeod ; at another he throws in 
eonio hint to hold It baok or to convey tlio notion of & lapse of 
tino. Ke ndroUly plejs tiloks on us before oiir eyes ; we do not 
noiioe the inoonelsConoy in the lapNO or nondapso of time until we 
study tho play oei'el'ully and find out how we haw been deeelvod. 
So it is with Kill id (lee. Tho allusion in tho di«c two aotx to cbo 
spring and tho referonoo at tlie oloeo of the tbu*d act to Citi^aiokliVs 
service in sumraor upon the Sun, AS well ae tliat in tho fourth act 
with iu reference to autumn, nil give ti )0 iiupruseion of adlroot 
g^queuce of tho eoasons. And yet we know fioio tbo flftii act cliat 
there luuet have hcun oiuntervslof a niimborof ycers between Cbe 
third and tlie fourth aod. Tlie invention of Citnlekbu’s eummer 
attoodanoo and the refei’cnee to Cite Kaimieha saoriftoe are but 
parts of Kdlidfias’s extensive apparatus, wbiob he never could 
have imagined thacetudeote would take the trouble to oxarainc 
into microMCopioally. But having done so, we are ready now to 
eumoi arise. 

Soiomsry of the doration of the-aotion of the Vikramorva^L 


Act i., part of one day. 

[loterval—certainly not long, perhaps 
a week or tWo.] 

Act ii., luidday of one day. 

Act ill., afternoon and oveoingof cbe same 
day. 

[interval of 18 years or more.] 

Aot iv., Indefinite, but condensed into a 
siogle day in the runy season. 

Aot Y., part of oae day—apparently tbe 
next day. 


Thue, AoU i., if, ill., cover part of a month in the spring time. 
An interval of twelve years or mqre elapses. Aots Iv. and ▼. 
comprise two saooeesive days. 

In eonohieioPi we may say that KiUidSea employe nniperoui 
time olluelone for dramailo purposes and with dramatic efieoc ;* a 
vivid imsgieation like his must have followed the time of Che 
aotlop of his events in their general outlines, but study I cede mo 
to believe that be probably did not pay luuoh more sttentiou to 
oinuCe details in the matter of time than did Sbakspei^e. Tbe 
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Sftnftkrit drama and tho EMsabothdft stage resemble eaoh other 
vUb regard to ilie anky of time. The bve acts of EulidAea^s 
MiUavikiXffniniitra ai ‘0 eomprtaod rvithia about a week; the 
aoiion of BbakapoiVa lioueo and JuJiet likewise oovcira abont tbo 
samelongtii of time. On the other hand, aa in tho Cymbeline 
and tlio Winter’s Talc, years elapse boiwaon tbo drat and lant acts 
of tlio {^akuntalA and tbo ViJiitv/morvap'l A ICcHidciia and a 
Bliak"pere, dosplco tho objections whioli a critic may taisOy allow 
the boro and tbo huroino to moot and fall in lovo at the o|toning 
of tbe drama and to have tbeir son aj^pear ns a well grown youth 
at the close of tbo play. Ayu and Sarvadamana aro tbo i^nido* 
rlua and Avlrague of tlic Hindu stage; and U has been worth 
while, owing to tlio llkonoss to SLakaiicro, to eitter into tho work* 
shop of KOlidilaa'a mind and to sec In detail what use bo mado of 
time allusions in his plays. 
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Thb AnniUbl Meeting of the Soolety for wu hold in Cam- 
bndge, Maw., on Thursday and Friday of Baator week, April Ctb 
and 7th. 

The following membora were io attendance at ooo or niorocf 
the sessions: 


ArbMiy 

GUlDSD 

Lawlar 

Sdiuyler 

AtklaeoQ 

Good via 

tiller 

Torray 

Beneo 

Oeitbdi . 

r^yoo 

Toy 
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Warrea, W. ff. 
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ChaBBlflg H\m 
Orua Hr*. 

UorM 

WrJgbt, J. K. 

Jedceee 

Uosoia 

Wrlgbl, T. 7. 

Drieeotl 

Jutrov, U., Jr. 

OtM 
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['^1, 46.) 

8) veil 

Brereu. 

Baaaiof 

Kalleer 

reot 

LoBiBee, 0. R' 

Oenal 

Rom 

Smith 

JaiDM 

Janes 

Newell 

Dalur fS} 


Tbe Society met on Thursday noming at half past ten o’clock 
io tlia room of tbe Faculty of Arte and Bcicnoea of liirvatd UnU 
voreity, VniTeraity Hall, and was oallod to order by itaPreeident, 
President Daniel Colt Oiliaso, of tbe Johns Hopkioa University. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held in 
Hartford, Oonn., April 14tb, lotb, and 14 th, 16(^8, vai dispensed 
with. 

Tbe report of tbe Committee of Arrangomonts was presented 
by Professor Lauman, wbo laid before the Society a printed pro* 
gran, with a reuommeDdatioD that the afternoon aessiona begin at 
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ilree o’clock and tbe moraine swaione it half past inne o’clock, 
and that the aMilon on Friday afternoon be act apii't for tbe 
tcadine of papcin ruUling to tlie liwtory of religions Au invka* 
tion wae extended by the Cambridge iiiemberB of t!io ^oi«t7 to 
tbe vieitine mcmbew to limoh with them at tbe Coloniel Club oj) 
Thu reday at half put one o'clock; an invitation wee also pro- 
aenwd from Preeldoot Eliot to luncbeou ou Fiiclny at the aamo 
hour, liie racommendatioiie wore adopted, and thu invitations 
accepted wiili tlio tlianke of the Society. . 

A lotler vra# read from Profeanor a E. Korlon, inviting tho 
Society to meet at Ids houne on Friday evening. Other araanga* 
meiita Laving boon made for that evening, Froleuor Laiiman was 
requeaUd to convoy to Profeeeor Ncitoii tlio^ regrets of thu 
Society that it wai unable to accept Lie kind inviutioo. 

The'following pcrBoni, recomniendecl by the Direoiora, were 
duly elected 


HOVOUABT UBUBBItB. 

James Bargees, 98 Setoc Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Edward W. Weet, U&ple Lodge, Watford (Herts), Eagland. 

Covobats MswsBBa 
Rev. Henry Uaacn Baum, New York, K. Y. 

Rev. E. Breoaecke, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Oeorge A. (Hiereon. London. England. 

Prof. Edward A. Oroevenor, Amberst, Maes. 

Rev- H. W. Hoffman, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Prof. QeorgeL. RitCredge, Cambridge, VaA. 

Prof. George W. Rnoz. Bye. K. Y. 

Rev, J, W. Locb, BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Ur. Albert Uortoa Lyfibgoe, Cambridge, Uase. 

Ur. WlllUm Aroot Uatbtr, Hartford, Conn. 

Itev. John KoFadyen, Toronto. Canada. 

Ur. Tramao Uioheleon, Cambridge, hUae. 

Dr. Warren J. Uoulton. Hew Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., New York, N. Y, 

Dr. Cbarlee H. Shannon. Chicago. Ills. 

Ur. flans Spoer, Aetorlo, N. Y. 

Prof. Charlae C. Slearne, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr, Henry Oibom Taylor, Now York, N. Y. 

. Mr. J. hf. Trout, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Elwood Wcrceeter, Pb.D.. PhitadelpblA Pa [Total ,».] 


' For eoBTQBleoce, Ihe niisee e( thoee ehe wire elected at a later Meelce are 
kMloded Id (hii list The fall iddreMei are given Id (be revlwd Ust el neabera. 
p.S72ft 
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R 99 . Dr. E. V. CallBolv Bkbaiond, V«. 

R«T. J. L. Chxndldr^ Kadur«» Jndin. 

Hr. 8*ma€l Dickeon» Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mr. Roland P< DIxoni Caabrldgre. Moaa. 

Prof, (icorga 9. Ooodapeed, CfhluaBOi llii. 

Dr. C. B. Oullok. Cambridgai Mom. 

Prof. William Jamea. CambrldKO. Mnai*. 

Di. Lewia O. Janai. Cambrldga. Maaa. 

Rav. Dr. T. P. Jonaa. Paaunialnl. India. 

Prof. J. Wlnthrop Pladior, Cambrid^, Mnav. (Total. 10.] 

Tltd Corroanonding Sccratary, ProfuMOi' Ilopkiiix, In roporiinu 
the oorreapon^cnoo of ibu Tear, an&onnood inter uUa ibai ho }iaa 
received 11*0171 Oriental aolkol&re a nnmbar of leuers containing 
jofomation of mtereeC to tho Sootcu, and read to the Sooivtj 
Mveral cxtracM, as iollowa: From Mr. Qaujiatratn 0. Siiaatrl of 
AhmediMd, a letter cootaining dotaila of the life of tbe lato 
Frofeisaoi' Bflbler, with alone aooountof tlio work he Lad done 
aa Edjoational lospeotor. Pi'of. Bflliler to thle report ts said to 
be still looked apon aaoneof tbe beat Educational Inanectore 
of the OiTlaion. He rooted out the disorder which had crept 
into the sclioole before him, did much towards emplovinc a larger 
a umber of Univeiailv men as teachers in English sulioo^s, admit' 
ably revised the Train log College code, and improved the position 
of the teachers of Primary Sehoola He deserves, too, the credit 
of foriDulating eundaidi for Inferior Village Sohoola,*’otc., etc. 
The account is note worthy as showing Prof. Bflbler’ri ability and 
energy on other than academic Unos. A letter from Mi*, stein. 
Prihoipal of the English Universtty in Lahore, gave an account of 
bie work ia exploration, aod of tbc curious maaoscripte and blook* 
prints inaTariety of unknown obaraccers of wbloh Dr, Hoe rule has 
already published speoiroens. The aruLmological finda bs 
S tein says, show the unmistakable connection of Buddhist art is 
Turkestan with the style of Gandh&ra. From India, also, Dr. 
Grierspa sends word of tbo progress in hit gigantic task of sur* 
veying the whole llnguiatio hold, which when completed will be 
a monumental reoerri and Mr. Apte writes: “You will be glad 
to know that my work in conneoclon with the analysis or tbe 
Mahabharal is progressing pretty well> sad a more or less com* 
plete soalysie ot tbe Bimaysn on iheearae line is almost ready, 
.,. Of oourse my analysis is based upon the Southern, or rstber 
the Decoan, recension of tbe Epic only." An iutsrestingoonnioni* 
oatloo from Mr. Burgess gives that high suthority'a opinion in 
regard to tbe age of the S&nobi iorenae or gateway a ae “not later 
than leo B. 0., possibly some of tLsm a little earlier." A letter 
of Pi*of. Ludwig, in reply to one from the Secretary Informing 
biiD of his eleotloD u an Honorary Member of tbo Society, was 
also retd. 
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Tb4 report of the Trctto^r Mr Heorj 0. de«e.^, 

for tbe year 1898, wm read by hia weiatant, Miaa Sarah W. 
Brooks. Tbo Audning OommitMe repoi tad aa foUowa. 

accounts of ^ lata Tresaurar of iha American Orlantal 0eckty for too 
ys« enaing Dm, 81. IBM, And the same » be properly kept wd 
wUy case* TJioy fled tlia eotrlea for oU monlea expended by tlJO 
TraJater to be r^perly touched, and aaliifartory 
funds and balances raporUd InJila ataWmantara In the poMsalon of 
hla executor, Mr. Samuel D. Warren. 

(Signed] 0. H. Tov, 

D. O. Lvotf, 

C. R. liAMKaN. 

CAJiBaiDOk, Haea., dac. IS, IBOd. 

The anclyUcal aumraary of tbe General Aoconni la aa follows: 

Rscsipn. 

Balance from General Account, Dm 81.1897. *J’5!5‘lS 

.. 

AaeenmenM (48} for other yean... “ « 

Salaa of puWJcationa.Tol’« 

Income from funda other than Bradley Type Puufl- 198.W 

Total inoome for the year.. ^'**76 » 

Life Memberabip fee. _ 

Total Koelpta for tba year. 88,808.08 

SxroniToaaa. 

Uatrleea and eleclroa. • JJ ™ 

Aug. IBM, ifl raaoe paper at 88.80 . ~ 

Journal, toJ. xix, part 8, printing 808 oopiee. 888 » 

,4 M .4 binding...—. *'•« 

4t <• " dUtribuClOB. 98,88 

CMh book. 

Honorarium to editor. 

.. 

Po^e. etc.. ^ 

Total diaburKmeate for cUe year. 9 9M.OO 

Life Memberablp fee deposited la Suffolk Satlnge ^ 

Credit balance on Oen'l Account, Deo, 81,1898, l,88&08 

89,808.08 


Tbe statement of the financial eondWon of the Society aMom- 
panied the report. From thia It appeara that tbe inoome of tbe 
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6ooiflty in Ibo yeftr 1808 wu |1,404.OS, about $300 lesa tli&n in 
t^e pracodiog yo&r. Tbia &ppni‘ent faUiiig off iaoxplxinad by 
fiiot liiAt in 1897 throe pnru of the Joaraal vere publtebedt in 
1908 but one, end that tlie ealoe of tbe Journal in the latter year 
veie oorreapondingly leia The InoocDO from other aonroee than 
tbo aale of the JourDU waa about 118 more thao in 1807. 

For the aarae raaeon tho expendituiea of the year ($808) were 
leaa than half tUoie of Ibe previoua year. The apparent detioit of 
about $400 reported laat year, due to the faet that vol. xix. 1 (thu 
Whitney Memorial volume) wta paid for in 1807 though pro]>* 
erly chargeable to 1808 (aee xix. 9, p. 184), baa time dUappcared, 
and there remaina a halanoe to thia year’s acoonnt of about $180. 
Bnt thie favorable ehowlng ia again due to tbo aubadtution of 
the Whitney*Memorial for a i‘ogiuar half volume of tbe Journal. 
Experience shova that if tbe publioationof tbe Journal is to be 
permanently continued 6n thepreient plan, tbe annual Inoome of 
tbe Society muat be inoreaaed oy at loaat $800. 

Tbe state of tbe funde ie as follows: 


A. PmuoiFAi 0? Simciab FoNne. 


Tw «i lao? iwi <)i im. 


I. Bradley T^peFund (depoeited In Haven 

Savlnge Bank) . $1,860.78 $l,78T-» 

IL Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Inecitudon for ^vinge, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III, Sight sliaree of State National Bank stock .. 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Ufe Membership Fund (deposited in the Buf* 

folk Savings Bank, BoetoB). 75.00 ISO.OO 


B. BALiXCXS BSLOUaDTd TO GlHtBnAl AOCOOUT. 


V. Cash in Cambridge Saviogs Bank. $1,078.58 $1,590.88 

VI. Cash in Provident lose, for Savings, Boston.- 171.7S 918.10 

VII. Cash In Bufiolk Savings Bank, Boston. 18.10 19.08 

Vni. Cash 00 hand. 10.00 ^ 

$0,018.10 $0,790.08 


The anonal report of the librarlao, Mr. Van Name, abowed 
that Ike aooeiaiona to the library duiirg the past year have been 
00 volumee, 8i parta of volumes, 19 pamphlets, and one maou* 
script. The whole number of titles U now 4807, and of manu' 
seripii, 168. ... 

Ike Editor of the Journal, Professor Moore, reported that tbe 
publication of Volume XX, First Half, for Jannary-July, 1800, 
wbioh ahould bare been ieausd Id January, bad been delayed by 
uoforesecn difSeultlea to tbe end of Maron. Full indexes to the 
twenty volumes of tbe Journal and Proceedings are in an 
advanced sute of nr^aration, and it ie expected that they will be 
iiaoedaatbe First EuUof Volume XXI. Tbe attoatlou of tbe 
Sooiety wu called to tbe following paragraphs from tbs prellml* 
nary oiroular j 


’V**' 
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the experience of the editor shows that, if tie Journal is to appwr 
promptly twice a year, ha must ask that, unless by special element a 
idler term is fixed, the maouscript of all papers intended for pubUca- 
Uon be sent to biro before May IC, in orfor that a plan for the contend 
of the two numbers may be mad© which sliall secure the heat anange- 
Dent of the articles at the smallest expense, and that the pnoUng may 
eo on wItJioat Interruption. This is the more necessary, since tlie 
^pen on ll.a History of Sellgions have to he reprinted together in a 

presented which are so related 

ousaiVn or controrersy that it is important that they should b« pub- 
Itsbed at once, in these cases, if the authors will givenotiw to the 
editor (with so esUmare of the space to be ressrwed) before the meeting 
of the Society, hs will endeawor to prtiit such articlee la the July num¬ 
ber of the Joutosl. Tlie manuscript must bs ready for the prioter Im- 
msdiaUly after the meeting; or when convenient, may be sent in aod 
set up be/'ore the tnestlag. 

The Conespoiiding Seoroury, Professor Hopkins, report^ that 
since lU last meeting the Society has lost by death the follow- 
lug members: 

BOKOiuaT UsMBsa. 

Professor Georg BOhlsr, of Vienna Unlvsmity, April 8,1B88. 

CORKlhAn UsUBSiUS. 

■Rer. Dr, Samuel?. Diks, Bath, Me., Ja*. 8,10W. 

Eoo. John M. Forbes, Boston. Maas., Oct. 18, IS88. 

Mr. Henry Clarks Wamn, Cambridge. Mass., Jao. 8,1M8. 

COhhispoNnnfGi MsmsB. 

Paatur Janiaapji Mlinooheberyi Jamasp Aaana, Bombay. 

Professor Lanmati read a memorial of the late Troasorer of tbe 
Society Mr, Warren. Profesaor Hopkins spoke of onr dec«ae^ 
Honoiiry Member, Professor BQbler. Professor Jackson made 
some remarks upoo Mr. Jamaspy. . « 

A latter was read by Professor Lanman from Mr, Epes Saigent 
Dir well the oldest resideot member of the Somely (1848), aod 
was reoueeted to convey to Mr. Dirwell the greetings of the 
Society Col. Hlgginson was asked to send to Professor Edward 
E Salisbury, of New Haven, Conn., amessegc of congiatnlaiiOD 
on bis eigbty.fi ftb birthday. Professor Lanman was wked to 
send by* cable the salutations of the assembled Society to Hia 
Excalleocy, Otto von Bdhtliogk. of Leipsio, its oldest Honorary 

^The PresidsDt appointed Messrs. W. H; Ward, C. fl. Toy, aud 
P. Brown a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 
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CommuaicaiioDS were tbco Uid before the Sooiet;, ae follows: 

.Profettor Barton read “ Notes on Psalme xliv. and xIt,” 
(No. 2 ).‘ 

Professor Gottkell presented a paper bj Dr. J. H. Caeanowioj^f 

Two Hebrew Maoiiecripte " (No. 5)» a desouption of roaniiseripu 
in the poseeseion of Pro/eaaor HvvomaC. 

For tho Commltteo ou a Oatafogue of Oriental Mannsoripte in 
America^ Professor Gottbeil reported progrew, noting parties* 
larly tho deaonptlous funiisbud by I^ofcssor llyveruat of manU' 
eeripu in Wasbin^ori, in the Library of tlie Catholic UinvcraitT 
and in hie own o^looClon, and also of part of the Hodgson Col* 
leetioo. The committee was oonUnoed. 

Mr. Lonis IL Gray discussed *' Certain parallel dcvclopmoiite in 
Pftli and New Persian phonology” (No. 9). 

Professor Haapt read a paper on “The name Jeniaalem ” (No. 
18). 

At one o’olook the Society cook reoess till three. 

At three o’clock the Society assembled, and the reading of 
ooromunica^ons was resumed. 

Professor Horse discussed the qirestien, “Was the American 
stringed instrument pre«Ooliirabian (No. 86). 

Professor Hopkins pi'ossntod “Addenda and Corrigenda” 
(No. 10). 

Professor «Tackson read a paper “ On certain dramatic elements 
in Sanskrit plays” (No. 27). 

Professor X^aoman, on “Indian proverbs which occur both in 
Sanskrit and In P&li books” (No, ?S). 

Profeasor Lyoo, on “The Identlflcstion of alaUuM a kind of 
stone” (No. S6). 

Prof. Torrey, on “The story of King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury in still older form ” (No. 31). 

Professor Barton, on “Contract No. 7 in Meissner’s Aiiia^- 
^vatrec^ (No. 8). 

Professor Haupt, on “Tbe vowels of the preformauves of the 
inperfeetin Semitic” (No. 16). 

At 3.40 the Society adjourned. 

The Society met on Friday morning at ton o’clock. 

A letter was read from Mr. DiswelT, replying to the salutations 
of the Society 

Professor fiopkios read a paper on “ Epic metres in Sanskrit ” 
(No. 14). 

Professor Jastrow, on “ The tearing of garments as a eymbol 
of monmiog” (No. 80). 

Professor Oottbeii, on “Soms new Palmyrene inscriprions” 
(No. 6), and on a “ Hebrew izuoription on a tombstone.” 


‘ See list 9l Papers Preaeuted, tstow, p. 870. 
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Mr ScbuTlcr,on ^‘Tbiividitaalxi w a conventional cliaraoter 
in ibe Sanakrit pkys of Harjadeva'’ (Ko. 30). 

Profe«or T. F. Wright, on ‘‘Saph and Tell el-?ufi (No. 3J). 

Profeasor Haupt preacnted a communication by Dr. Clirifito* 
ph^Jolmaton on "A receol interprotttion of the Letter of an 

Lyo^rcia a note on *‘A reooid of a Babylonian law- 

**^Prof.Sorrel read a paper on “Tbroe unpublialicd lettora attrib* 

nted to Simeon the Stylito” (No. 82). civ 

Si. IFigginaon read a letter from Profewr Saliahury m 
reiponee to the greetings of the Society : 

MY PSAi Me. HioorasoK! 

It was pleasant to me to receive the greettnga of the American Orien¬ 
tal Societr toHJar by yow hand- Accept my thanks to you parsopaily, 
and ibaok die Soctely hi due form for me for itt friendly rene^ 
brSBoe; with ipy oopgratuJations on wbat it has grown to ba from its 
small begianiiiga of more than fifty years ago. 

Sincarely yours. 

EPW’P E. SaUSEUET. 

At half paat twelve o’olook the Society took reooM till three. 

At three Volofik the Society met . 

Professor Lanmao reported for the Directors^ that «iey 
voted to express the readiness of this Sowetr to panicmeto in a 
Second Am^ican Congress of Philologists, like that bold in Pbil- 
adelpbia in 1804, and to indioate that preference that it be held 
in the Christmas vacation of 1000, in the city of New Tork, ^o 
that they bad appointed the next annual meeting of the Society 
1 o be held in Philadelphia, on April 19, 20, and 2^ 1900. 

Further, that they bad designated Profesaors Haupt, Jaokaon, 
Jaatrow, and Lanman delegates to represent the Society at the 
Orientol Congreaa to be held m Rome, Oct. , 1809. 

Also, that they bad appointed Professor Q. T. Moore, Editor 
of the Joonial for the ensuing year. 

The Directors recommended that By-Law V. be amended by 
the addition of the words, “unless oolice to the contrary is given 
to the Editore at tbe time of presen tttion. By a nnammoos 
TOU of the Society this amendment was adopted, , ,w 

Tbe committee to nominate officers repoited through Llr. w. 
H. Ward, and by nnanimooe consent the ballot of tbe Society 
was cast for the following offioera for tbe enening year: 

Presideat Daniel Colt Oilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—ja. WiUSam Hayes Ward, of New York; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Cbarlee B. Lanmao, of 
Cambridge. 
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Corruponding Wwtibarn Hopkiui, of N*w 

Hat«q, 

i!«oonff»0' Secrefar^Profeneor G«or^ F. Koor», of AndOTor. 

Stenaarj/ o/thf 8 ectitm/or JJ*Kpjon#-Prof«»or MoWa Jaatrow, Jr., 
of PhlUd«lpl)i4. 

lywaums-Ht. Fradariek Walls Willltma, of Naw Uaran. 

LVtrftHaH'-^t. Acldiaon Van Name of N«w Havan. 

JWfwfrtwwTha oftoort abovo namad: and P«aMeat William B. Ha^ 
for, of CIiUm«o; ProfoMoni iUcbanl dnnhed, A. V. W. JaokaoD, aad 
Fraooli Brown, of. Now York; Profaenoro Kaurica Bloomflald and Paul 
Haupt, of BalKmoro; nnd Profeoior H«nr7 Hyvaraat. of Waoltln^rton. 


At half put throo the reading of oommimic&tlonawaa reanmod ; 
Dr. Word proaidino:. Thoaeseion wm devoted to papers belong* 
inc to tike section foi* tie HielorioAl Stndy of Religione, 

Frofeeeor £verett read a paper on '‘The PeyohoIogF of the 
Vedanta and Sankhya eyiteme *’^(No. 7). 

ProfeHor Toy» on “The relation between migio and religion " 

Profeeior lianpt^ on "Gog and Magog" (yo. ll); and on the 
moat recent volumea of tbo Polychrome Bible (Escklel and ' 
Joshaa). 

Mr. Arbcely, on “The Koran eg eceu bran Oriental Cbriatlao " 
(No. 1}. 

ProfesRcr Jackson, on "Ahnman, or the aocieot Peraian idea 
of the devil" (No. 18). 

Profwsor Jaatrov, on "The histyrical study of roligiona io 
Americao colleges aad nniverities " (No. L8). 

Mr. Newel], on "Medieval fairy caeilen and the Isles of the 
Blest" {No. 87). 

Professor Barton, on "Sacrifice among the Wakaroba” (No. 

Professor Hopkins, on "Tbs economics of religioo " (No. 16). 

Professor Ltnman was authorised to remit to the puhllsliGn 
the sura of one hundred dollars (which was raised by snbsorip* 
tion) as a sabvention on tbe part of this Society to the Gr«enj<zf* 
itcht BibliographU,- 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Orleata] Society dceireito eapreae Ita slnoere thanks 
to the Dean ar\d Faculty of Harvard Valeetidty for the uh of their 
room; Co Preeldeat FJlot for bii klod reception and pleaeaat hospital* 

Ity; to Prof. Cbtrlei EUlot Kortou for his friendly InvitaCloa; to the 
Oxbridge members of the Society for their generous hospitality; and 
to the Committee of Arrangements for their eSoient serrlces. 

At five o'clock tbe Society adjeorned, to meet in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 18, 1900. 
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Th. following io * list of tho papers prosontefl to tlio Sooiecy, 

1 . Mr. N. J, Arbaely. New York City ; The Koran as seen by 
tin Oriental Ctiriatian. 

8. l>rof. Gwgfi A. Barton, Bryn Mawr Collogo; Some noua 
on PBalmit xUv, an<^ xlv. 

n Vrot. Ckor/ro A. Barton, Bryn Ma*r Oollegej A now on 
Contraot No. 7 m M«jK«oer*ii AU^lfylvnitc/M PrSvattve/tt. 

i. Prof. Ocorgo A. Barton, Bryn Mawr Collogo j Sacrlfioo 
among llio Wakwnbn in BriBah Krwt Africa. 

6 . Dr. 1. M. Omnowlo*, U, S. National Mnaoum, WwlHngion, 
T>. b.j Two Hebrew nmnnaorlpw. 

0. Prof. Hermann Cellita, Bryn Mawr Coll cgu; The ttymology 
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Rev. JOEW R. Xxaoifiy, St, Usry*e Seminary, Baltimore, Vd. 1897, 

Prof. Max L. KaAAOLTA, Dnivereliy of Oaliforala, Berkeley, CaL 1890. 
Prof. AtCAW Marquamb, Prlneeton UniT., Princeton, N. J. 1886. 

Prof. Datid 0. Uaaqvis (HoCorn^ek Theologioal SemLoory), 833 Beldea 
A«a, Chioago, Dl. 1388. 

Prol Wiymn Robibt Uaatih, Trinity OoUege, Hartford, Ooan. 1889. 
ViLUAii A&vor Matbsr, Hartford Tbeologlaal Seminary, Hartford, Coon, 
1899. 

Rot. Jobv UoFaotw (Enex College), 888>^ Spadina ATe., Toronto, Can* 
eda. 1899. 

BeT. DoWALB J, UaKnmoH, 1083 QaarraroSt., Ban Pranoieoo, Cal. 1687. 
Prof. Cbarlu Harsh Ii1ba9, Hartford, Ooon. 1887. 

Prof. WiLUAM N. MnAHi, Fredoriekebmig College, Fredariokaborg, Ta. 
1896. 

Trwak UiaBstooM, oare of Mia. Hemaaway, KewBoobella, N, T. 1699. 
Ura. HnLn L. Uiluok {tvde Lotoca), Herdia OoUege, Maxloo, Ulaaocrf, 
1889. 

Prof. LAVRHRac B. Utr.iA (Oxford Onlranlty), 119 IfRey Road, Oxford, 

England, 1881. 

Prof. EnwxH Kvox Mhohsll (Hartford Tbeol. Sem), 87 Qlllatta 8k, Bart* 
ford, Coon. 1888. 

Prof. Qrt^M F. Moors, Andover Tbeolegleal SaminaTy, Asdorar, Maas. 
1887. 

Pan. Slhir Mou, 11 Franola Ave., Cambridge, Uaaa, 1898. 

Prof. B&WAW 8, UoMi, Salem, Kaaa. 1804. 

Warrir J. Uovltom, Pb.D. (Tele DMnlty Sebool), 98 Sut Dirinity Hall, 
New HaTen, Oonn. 1699. 
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B«v, Pr. Vmo 8 Moxoh, SprlJigfl»14, tftM. 1688. 

B*T, A. J. BLB«*MutL*«, S. J,, VvAMt VTcodtMk, Howard 

Oe., Ud. 1888. 

IBAAO HT*a, 81 East doth St, Nsw YorV, N. Y. 1688, 

JsM AKBBWW Jota* HovVlM Uiilwslty (Box 448), Balltoow, Ifd. 
3887. 

GtonoB Natuan NiwuaB, 8& Bryaat 8t., Baffalu, N, Y. 1891. 

Prof. ORAaLrtEttorKOBTO*, OwobrW***, Ma», 1657. 

Prol, Hams Omxr. (Yal* Uolv.), 187 0oUf«f4 8t, Nsw Hav«», Cmiu», 1 9W. 
Hi* Illct 8. Ooois, B.li., Bf 7 a Hawf OoUsgo, Brya Mawr. Ph. 1B£». 
QicMB H. OLOorr, IUde«A«lc1, Ooiku. 1698. 
fBooWT it. Or.ypiiArtT, m Hsrtlafm Av*., Hew Yotlt, K V. 16C1, 

JosB Onitf, P*. D., 104 Ellery 8t, Oaiolwldg*, Mass. 1890. 

0MWH W, 0»90K>, 14 Westm 5t, Hew York, K. Y. 1604. 

B«T QBOSoi PaVK*!* PA»ieoTOK, 194 Park Pleae, BreoWyn, N. Y, 10W. 
Prof. Lewie B. Patw, Hartford Tboologloal flerelwy, Hartford, Cofln. 
1684. 

Dr. OSAtefa P»AaO»Y, 187 BraUU 8t, OMobrldge, Maas, 1098. 

Prof, ISBAi J. Peiut8| Syroonee Unlearetty, Syraonae, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Edwaad PsLatai* Pew? (Ooltunbia Uoir.), 186 East Wlh 9t, New 
York, H. Y. 1876. 

Rer. Dr. Joro P. Potto, 288 Weet 69th 8t, Haw York, M, Y. 1888. 

Prof. Datib PHitiwow, Hebrew DbIol Collage, OlBolimati, 0. 1889, 

Prof. Sarryet Ball Platitisb, Adalbert Collage, Cleralaud, 0. 1886. 
KntuT E. Pools, 81 Seat StaW St, Ithaoa, N. Y. 1867. 

WrwiAW Porrra, S60 West 98d St, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Uobaat Adthont Pomn (Harrard Dniweralt^, 10 Trowbridge St, Cam* 
bridge, Uase. 1868. 

Prof. Iba H. Pmos (Cnlv. of Okicago), Uorgan Park, ni. 1667. 

Piof. JoHit PrestST Pmhoi (Haw York Dairerelty), 81 Wert 88th St, New 
York, H, Y. 1888, 

Rer. Booc Rabao, Oeneral Tbsologioal Samlsary, Chelsea Sgaare, Hew 
YoA,N.T. 1898. 

Madame Z&HAloa A. Raoosim, SOT East 18th St, New York, N. T. 1888. 
Free. P. P. RaKaaf, Predertoksburg College, Predertokaborg, Ya, 1889. 

Dr. Otoaoe Ahbuv Remtn, Qhlaeh Unsanm, Cairo, Egypt. 1891. 
Aotsuk F. j. Rsvr, lU Weet 187th Bt., New York, H. 7, 1898. 

Dr. CkaalsBkod, Balleme Hospital, New York, H. Y. 1875. 

Bdwam> BoacveoF, Uuseem of Ploe Arte, Bostos, Maes. 1694. 

Prof. CsonoB LmRovroM BoatnaoR (McCoruick nwoL Sen.), 10 Obalmers 
Plaoe, Ohloago, Til, 1801 

Hob. WiLUAM WooDmLB Bookbill, U. 8. LegsUeo, Atbeaa, Qreeoe, 
1880. 

Prof. Boetfet W. Rooua, Brew Theologleal SeiaiOAi?, Madleoe, H. J. 1888. 
Prof, Javc* Haabt Rom (Hioward U&lriralty), 894 Shepard St., 0am* 
bridge, Maea. 1898. 

Rev. WiLueic RoaBRAO, 1837 Lladea Are., Raldnora, Kd. 1897, 

HUs Abblatm RrmoLTS, 484 MadieoB Ati., New York, H, Y. 1894. 
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Un. JaMxsB. Bctots-Rim, BoA^iSArj Eall, WftlKsgfwO, Oose. 1897. 
TboxaS H. P. Sailbb, 4048 Sprsoe St, PbU«d«lphia, Fft. 1890. 
fProf. Bdwaiu> S. SAUMcitY, 987 ChoMb Bt, N«« H*v«a, Opou. 1849. 
Prof. Fhahc K. Sandxm {Yule UolTsrslt;), 980 L»irrepo» 9t. Now Eoron, 
Oomi. 189?. 

Bov. ToBiAB SoKAvrrAUXXi 2080 Uadiooa Avo.. BnlthnoWj U8, 1897. 

Dr, R, Brmiot Sqsmp, Wbito Plolno, K. 7. 1800. 

Prof. Natbavcb. Sohudt, OotaoU Ualvnti4:ri ItboM^ V, 7. 1694. 
HoHTnoatT SoiKm^Kli, Jk, 1090 Fork Avonao, How York, H. 7. 1899. 
Vt. GSAAiJii P. Q. SooR) RMOoor, Po. lt»90. 

J, HiaxtftT SinvOi 7 Wort 4B4 St,, Now Yorl;, H. T. 1970. 

Dr. Obauu H. 8iuxiro:«, Obioogo Ualvovsltp, 0787 Omol Av«,, OblcAgc, 
IK. 1099. 

Tbokao Btajost SimprMi TrtnJt^ Colloifo, R&rtford, Ooao. IBM. 

Uaov H. Bxihxix, 68 Holyoko Houm, Oonbriilga, Uom. 1894. 

Prof. RintT PnxBtftVXS Burn, Amhont Oollotto, Aaberrt, Uoh. 1877. 
Uaxwxll SvmtitviLLi, 194 Norib Beveodi St., ?biUd«IpbiO| Fa. 1890. 
Dr. Sdwaxc E. SranA, Joboo HopMuo CqIy., BoltUoon, Ud. 1884. 

Hahs E. SrosBf 180 BofiiMa St, ArtorU, H. 7. 1899. 

Prof. CvAfiua 0. St&ASwa, 186 Qerdvii Bt, Hartford, Cem. 1899. 

Bov. Jamm D. SrcsLi, 74 Wert 108d St, M ew York, K. 7. 1893. 

Prof. J. H. Stsvxmos, Vanderbilt Utklverrity, Naelivllle, Texm, 1896. 

Hra. Saba Tobkx Swvxbsob, 287 South Slat Bt, PhltadelpWa. Pa. 1890. 
Ai^RBO W. StbattOI' (Obioage Uolveirtty), 0702 Uodiaon Ave,. Chicago, TU. 
1894. 

May»b Soi^BiaaxR, 18Ca Oirord Ave., PhilAdelphie, Pa. 1886. 

Bbitat OasoBH TaYMB, Century Aasoclaticm, 7 Wart 4Sd St., Hew York, 
K. Y. 18». 

Prof, JoHir PfiBU* Tatloa, Aadotar, Uaea. 18B4. 

Prof. J. HfcwBT Tbayxb iHorverd Ualv.), 07 SpAtkaSt, Oaobridge, Mwa. 
1B74. 

Prof. Hximr A. ToTO(ColumbiA UnlverrttyJ, 824 WertBod Aw,, New York, 
N. 7. 1880. 

Prof. HEOMBr Com:bo louuir, VanderWU Caiv., NuAhviUe, Tea*. 1880. 
Prof. OSABLK 0. tMBXT, Asdovar rbertogleAl Saalsoiy, Aadover, Unaa. 
1891. 

Prof. ORAwrotr B, Tot (Harvard TTalv.), 7 Uwell 8t., Oattbridga, ¥**». 
1871. 

Prof. JouvB ViirofHT Tbaot, 78 Colon Park St., Boeton, kCaoa. 1899. 

Josir U. Trout, Borifortl Tbeologlotl Sataiaary, Hartford, Coaa. 1899. 
Bev. Bmr Caat Truubuza.. 4106 Walnut St, PUladelpbla, Pa. 1888. 
Prof MxuamTtua, OorueU Calv., Itbaoa, K, 7. 1894, 

AnwaoH Vab Na» {Tale Ualv.), 191 High St, Now Sarm, Ooaa. 1806, 
EOVARO P. TiHiM, 089 Uarkot St., Saa FraudMO, Ool. 1888. 

TaOMAO 1 Wa«aiia», 917 P. Si, V. W., WaoWngton, D. 0. 1897. 
tTkOWAk Waub, Tokobma, Japan, 1961. 

UfK Stbab HATsa WAia, AUngton At*., Nawwk, K. J. 1874. 

Dr. WaAlAM Hath Wabc, 180 Pulton St., New 7otk, K. Y. 1609. 
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UlsA COMnUfc WAMUif, 0? UC, 7«raos St., BoMoa, Utm. 1894. 

Pr«A. Wiu4a>i F, Waruk, Boaton UnlvAnitj, Boatcu, Uua, IS??. 

Bar, W. Sow Wa«w, Wwrt N*w York, K. J. 1805. 

ORAiojia WAU.AOB Waits. Sralt&tAncl. Xj. 3808. 

PNf. J. IL WtftaBN. 17 Lfionsnl Ave.. 0(unbri«l^t Uruia, 2894. 

Pw. DiMAMiM Ira WrasLn, Uiiivenity ot Oi4<2"nil». Btrkslayi Ol. 

im. 

P»f. John Wiujamr Wattt (ITMrvarC Uiilv.). 18 Ck^ncord Are., Ounbridffa, 
XAb. 1877. 

MlH Maria Wimwcv, 9 D1 visit/ Avr.| 0«Tnl>rl«1ffA. Maw. 1807. 

Mm. WtbttAW DwTonr WHtTHJtYi 997 <^iurob St.. Nqw Hftvttii. Cuiiit. 1867. 
Dr. EaHUT VtfLHOR WJI40X, Sq)«Tliniiit StnUtnia, DaiA of ArtI' 

oojlnr*, WublD^oii, D. C. 1860. 

FimsRiox Weus Willlum (T*Is Usiv.), 180 Wlilinay Ava.. Vtfw Havun. 
Casa. IBH. 

Tai«ott WiLLtAMB, LL.D. {'<ThB Prew^X Old Fins St, Fhltodalpbls, Ps. 
1884. 

Dr, Tbohab Wiuoh, U. 8. KaMasAl HdMam, Wssblsgton, D. C. 1897. 

P«T, Dr. WaUAtf 0. WiirsLOV, 69S BAseon St, fiostos, U«m. 168C, 

B«v. SttPfiU S. Wtes, 773 Park Atmoa, Nsw York, K. Y. 1694. 

SstfRT B, Wmotr, Isspaolorof OanAJs, 16 Uarrs/Sl.. HamUtoo, Ofitarla. 
188B. 

Bat. Lavur P. Wolvk, Obvlst Ohsrch ElootM/. WlUlaiDBpori, H. 1608, 
Bat. Ohambs Javeb Wood, St Jobs's RAotor/, York, Fa. 1909. 

Rat. Elwoos WoftcBsm, Pa.D., 1818 LooastSt. FhilAdsIplilA, Pa. 1899. 
Prof, EsHAT Wood, Jehiu Eopldss‘O’alTsrtit/, BAlticaon. Ud. 1884. 

Prof. JOBH HBBitr Wtuoar (BAiTAxd 7 b1v.). 8$ Qalso./ St, CAuabrfdge, 
Mam. 1898. 

Prof. TnosOBS ?. WugiiT, 49 Qoiso; Bt., Oaoibridgs, Kasa. 1898. 

Bar, AMubam ToSAmrAV, Bt ’BArtboIozsAw's Purlsb Boom, 906 BasI 49d 
St.. l4«v7ork,K. Y. 1894. 

B«v. BsvaW j. TobBO. nOMuA St. TAUbAst. Mws. 1806. 

{ToTAi., 978,] 

m. mufscBs of tee seotion for taB histobical 

STUDY OP BSUQIONS. 

Prw. Jobs Rbmat Basbovs, Obtrlls. Ohio. 1898. 

Rat. Dr. BaMCtbl B. Bisaor. 197 Bast 6(Hb St, Msv York, K. T. 1898. 
fi«v. Dr. CbWASS If. Oauks, 2088 WAStOrsMSt., SlohmoaO. Ya. 1699. 
B«T. Jotir L. Cbammas. MsdsTa, fiostb Irdla. 1890. 

SAtfUtL DiovfOR, 901 Ollotoii 8t., Phlladslpbls, Pa. 1869. 

BolaRP B. DtzoV) 96 HAStingi Rail. CaisbHdi^, Mass. 2806. 

Dr. AirtKbR Pairbajocs, OoraAll UslTArsIt/, IibAOA, N. Y. 1808. 

Dr. IJmiiasTOii FAStAvai Oolorebti UalTonlt/, Kaw York. K. 7. 1898. 
Prof. AsTBbs L. OxttBrr, BArtford TboologloAl Soaaiauy. Hartford. Oosa. 
1698. 

Prof, QicsoB 8. QooMFBip, UolTorslt/ of Obiaago, Obleago. HI. 1809. 

Dr. OBAJtLn B. Ooimk (EArmd Uslrorilt/), IS Wtlkor 8t. CAtnbridgo, 
Mam. 1896. 
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.r*wM B. 20 WMt dT(b St, tfaw Toik, If. T. 1896. 

Prof. WuuaK Jaub CBoTTftrd Uiilv«r^t7), 90 Irviug St., Cucbrtdff*, Vmi. 
1899. 

Dr. Liws Q. Jansg, 106 BratU« St., OMnbrldg*, Umb. 1809. 

R«v. Dr, J. P. Jenis, PtninulAl, South IndU. 1609. 

Prof. QhOMi t. Laos (7kU Unlv.), 204 Praipoot St., Kov B«v«b, Oous. 
1808. 

WiLUAV W. NSWXI.L, OMubrldg*. Bug. 1866. 

Prof, J. WiMTnoF PLATHUt (Hftrvivnl Dlviui^ Sobool), CoinbrKleB, Mhk. 
1890. 

Bdv. Dr. Minot J. Savaos, Wtli Bt «nd PaA A»*., Kbw Vorb, N. Y. 1998. 
Prof, £swiv Ft. BiLloUAJr{C;oloabUUnW.), 894 Wwt 88th St., K«w Yorb, 

K. y. 1806. 

Prof. J. L. BrstrART, 1401 North 170) St, PhiUddphU, Pa. 1696. 

Prof. William Q. S)«i<ib(Y»J* Unlv,), 140 adwwdgBt, N«w Hives, Ooos, 

1898. 

Prof. R. M. WsNLXT, tjsivwirity of Ufebigin, hou Arbor, Mioh. 1896. 

^TOTAL, 86.] 


IT, CORRESPONDINQ URMfiDRS. 

Prof. asAXiASio liAXA Xmom, Royri Aondeay of ScittOM tiA I^ten, 
HflAn, Italy. 

Rev. C. C. Balswtf (fomeriy JtfiwBoriajy nt Foochow, Chiai), 108 Sproee 
St, Newir'k, N. J. 

Prof. AtjOLFH Basjus, Usiv, ©f Bariin, OenaAny. 1666. 

Pre*. Damixl Blss, Syttan Protaetani College, BAlrnt, SyriA. 

Rev. Dr. Hiimr Bwbqxt (fomerly Mtaalosiry it Pilring, OhiSA), 818 State 
St., Brl^epori, Ooui. 1869. 

Her. Aloxso Bvyns, UliBlozuu'y it Tousgoo, Sqixda. 1971. 

Bat, MAsaoi tf. OA&Lsroy, MiialosAry at .AmhiU, Indta. 

Bat, Emok L. Olabe, Eissdile, Mim. Oorp. Uemher, 1867. 

Bev, WiLUAM Olaxs, Plori&M, Italy. 

Judge Ewser E. CiiO«s?i Rhlsabeeb. N. T, 1890. 

R»T, JoAiFS BsKin, ShtnghAl, ObtaA. 1689. 

A, A. GaAOTVIo, V. 8, LegsBoa, OonjtaoUnoide, rorkey. 189S. 

HnAY OoxMAir, 107 Fort St., Weel Detroit, Hloh. 1690. 

Bat. Dr. Jobs T. Oxaoxt (fldllor of 77ke «ta*lona>-v fleeww ^ the Woridi, 
in PaatI St., Boobittar, V. T, 1880. 

Rat. Lcwu dMOT, WA»t BritUeboro, Ft. 1849. 

Rat, JoahT. Qvuox, MinlosAry itOeaba, Japoa. 

Dr. WiLi^i HaJJOLl, 96 Dwigbt St, New Havio, Cosa. I6n. 

Prof. J. B Hatru, Ointml Turkey OoUseo, Alntab, Syrta. 1867. 

Dr. JAim C. RmvRN, HlMlosiry at Yokobami, Japao. 1678. 

Dr. A. P. RODOW HoiAKM, ttA Kadraea, Welliiloy Squaro, Oalostta, 
Bifigil. 1698, 

Rat. Dr. EiimT H. Jnaor, HleetosaiT at Beirut, Syria. 

Rev, Prof. AL9SW L. Low, Robert OolUg#, OoartaaUaople, Tutkey. 1870. 
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Rev. Romr 8. Haoiat (foraeriy MlMfourj tt Toklo, JepMi), Preeideiifc 
of tbe Unit, of the PaaIAc, ?enftndo, OaI. 

Prw. Wiuuu A. P. Mabtjh, Pekiiiff, Chine. tSS8. 

Dr. Dmn Bmons KoOeRni, Amarlden PreehTterlea HImIoi), toklo, 
Jepoa. 1887. 

Prof. Bbbababd NiMtf, UliQi WArttemberff, Germmy. 1889. 

Dr. Auue»Bn G. PaJ^ati^ Athene^ Greece. 1981. 

Rev. 9w8SH D. Pjkv, QooA Vope, IIL 1981. 

Au^ffOBS PiKARt. (A8 i1iM( deeired, ] 18Tt. 

Bev. EuAB Riooe, Kieefoiinry At CcnitanHiiople (Bible Honee), I'lirke^. 

Prof. Uoir M Boflvy (dooli dee Inntpiee orlenUteH vivanUo)* Avesme 
Dnqoeese, PatIi, Fmhoi. 1857. 

Sev. Dr. 8. J. J. SoniAuezisweity. SheaBhel* Chine. 

Sev. W. A. Skbod, MMlonar}' M OroooJeh, PerfiA 1988. 

Dr. Joan 0. Snonaao, U. 5. Ooneal, Baghded, Tnrke;. * 1999. 

Rev. GionoB K. Tsamaen, of the AmerlOAn Baptist ll<Mlon» Knmocl, 
MednA IndlA (Kew et 482 Fifteenth Bt.. Brooklyn, N. Y.} Oorp, 
Uetnber, 1890; Coneep.) 1891. 

Rev. OBoaoa T. i^ABBnuiur, Uiaaioiiery etPaeumelei. Uednn, IndJA 
Rev, Jajub W. Wabob, hClesionery et Loeknov, India; ^ow at Ocean 
OroTA K. J.) 1978. 

Bev. JocsTB E. Warts, Fev Eambiugh, F. T. Oerp. Member, 1880, 

[Total. 88.) 

Kunber of Uemlsenof the fonr cleesee (88+978+88438^860.) 

Sooiattsn, Lmnauna, to voca ran Pobuoattoitb op tsb Anrucex 
OBfBSTAL BOCSTT ARC BZVT BT WAT 0? GlTT OB SxoaXKQX. 

1. AMERICA. 

Bomv, i£*M .: Ainericea Aeedepi; of Arte eud Sclanoee. 

Oboaoo, Ilu.: Field Colnableo Momqd. 

PaiLAPiLPiiiA, Pe. i American Phlloeophieal Society. 

WaUimotor, D. 0.: Smltbsooian loetitotion. 

BiunaQ of Amerloan Bthnology. 

Woumena, U+es.: Arnerloac AnU^oarlen Society, 

a EUROPE. 

Aomu, ToMHA: Kalaerllobe Akedemie der Wleeeneebaftan. 
AnthMpelcgUche Geaellecbeft. 

Piuooa: EdnJgtIob BShnleohe Geulteobeft der Wleaeseohaften. 
Dbiivam, IoblarOj Bnr/AtiR: Unlvertfty Library, 

Ihunoa, Pams t Sooldtd AeUtIqne (Rne de Seine, Pelelt de ITsMtnt.) 
Aeeddnia dee Inecrlpaone et Bellee^LeUree. 

BibUoth^Qe FeCtoeale. 

Moede Guimet. (Avecme da Troceddro.) 

Eeele dee Langnee OrienUlee Tlvestee, (Rqe de Lille, 9.) 
Beoldtd Aeedtoiqne I&do*OhiQOlie. 
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ZUi <if JHeohanffet. 

QatJUirf, StmiM; E6Di|llob ?rea«slseh» Akadaiaie in Winmtobaiin. 
ECni(|Ucb« BlbUo(h«k. 

O&rtivau : K6alfilioh« Oe« 0 llnfaaft in Wl««i)iobtft«s. 

Halxs : BlbliotiMk d«r De«Uoh«i KoTgttlttdUebsa QtMll- 
MbaAi CFTt«dr 1 obitr, 80 .) 

LaiPin: Ktolglioh ai^biUelM 0«M\taeh*rt a«r Wiwnicbuften. 
MViOra i KbnijtUob Balfl«ob« Akadiai* d«r WtiHiUQliAfMo. 
EOni^tob* Bof* und SUkatiUbUoiU»k, 

(ffi«AT Bmtajv, Ifincv : AmMo Boolo^yat Omi BnuUn adJ Irdasd. 

(tt AlbMiurl»BL, W.) 

Ubnry of fib« loaiA Oflo*. SW.) 

Swlfti}' of filbllotl Awbnology. (8? Qnat RqimU 

St., BlMdulinryi W.O.) 

FbUologtoftI Sofdoty. {0 at« of Dr, F, J. FuroIvkU, 
8 8t doorffok &IT14M, PrlainM Hill, NW,) 
Italt, FLoasvQK: SoolMb llalloo*. 

fioiiB i BmU Accodomi* dot LloooJ. 

Krsruamm, Ambtcioak: Boniaklijko Akademlo vac. AVoMq«ohB,pp«a. 

Tn Raoo* i Bootoklljk loatlfcoiU «oor Tut*, Ijud', an 7ol- 
keakODda van Modarlandach Zadlb. 

LvTOBit: Cnnboriom of tba ITalvanltj. 

RaavAT, CanffnAHiA: Vldoukobs^lakab. 

SwBORK, Ubbam ! EwmniottsVo Tatanekap^Saaifaadot 
RasaiA, 9v, PmASftuM; IisparaConkAja Akadaicija Kaak. 

Arehoologiji Izubltok 

nr. ASIA. 

CvTLOK, CObOKMCojloit Bnaob of tba BotiI Aniatio Sooiat;. 

CoiiTA, Pjemo; PaklD^ Orteotal Sooietr. 

SaAKOfiAJ: CbiaA Branob of tbe Bo;^ AsUtto SoetatT' 

7rau, SmbaY : Baaba; Bma^h of tha JUfii AaiaHo SoUal;, 

OAbOmA i Tbo AaiaUo Sooiaty of Baogal. 

Tba Bcddhlat ToYt Sooloij. (88 Jans Baur St.) 

Laboiui : IJbra37 o( tha Oriantal Collago. 

Japan, Toeio: Tba Aalallo Seelaty of Japau. 

Java, Batavia: Batavlaiaoh Qaaeotoobap van Ruoatac aa Watoxboohappao. 
Tcntnr, OomAimtn>PU: ImpoRal Ottoouui Maaaitm. 

17. AFRICA. 

Boyn, Oajao; TtM TbadivUl lAbrary. 

7. BPtTORS Of THE FOLLOVIKO PBRIODIOALS. 

'mo tsdlaa AnHqaarj (oara of tha Ednoatim Soolaty’a Fraaa, BoubA^, India). 
Wlaoar Zaltaebrife Mr dia Eanda dai Horgaalaadaa (eara of Alfrod Bbldar, 
Retbaatbvm^tr. 18j TJanoa, AvaMa). 

Zailaohriit fUr Toi^lelobacda apreobforaobiiB^ (oara of Prof. B. JCbba, 8 
Haw Skr., Bulob, Bavaria). 
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Fonobui^ (««. of Prof. W, fltioitb.rg, PrMborg, Swllo- 

EOTOO 3o IBlololio doa Rollgloiu(o»» of M. Jsoa BdriUo, oli« M- *• Locool, 
29 nt Boiup*Ttt> P*rto, 9nLM). , . 

dM fiM» Wvifc (LibrtW»A.DurlMbM, 88 Wi, re* lAl*y8tt«, 

Pull, FrAftM.) 

BmiAwhioIojOfine. {Riw a* LUli, 8, P»H*, rrMo*.) ^ , . . 

MMbAtt fOJ dll fllMuUawWob* Wl.uwli*ft (c»» of Ptol. Birtkitd 
Btadi, CHUMO, OMifliny). _ , . or a m- 

BMkriff* iw Auyrlologlo mud •waiMKhw 8p»oJiwi»w>Mliift {S. 0 . Hla. 

rtoh»‘«b*Baobh6iulloD«,L*ip»lg, Oirawy.) 

OrlonteliMli* Blbho«f»pW» (««• ^ Ltwriin Behomia, 8 Qiiol* Str., 

Munloli, BftTftriiJ. __ , 

Th« AmifloMi Antlqwlan ftnd Orltttol Jouml, Good Hep*, IlUoMi. 

RwUWM ; aeO (Heiobirt) ♦ W (Gift* wd ttiftbuigii) « W4. 


BSQUESt. 

Th* 2dl»r lequeita tti LiWiii* of any loiUtaUw* or Libwiu, not 
DMiUoa»a above, to ^hiob tbU Jonnud may ngnluly oea*, to notHy Wm 
of the fact, ft ii tbe Intentlen of tbe Iditor to print a list, m cemplet* aa 
moy be, of ragolar raljftyrtbew for tbe Jotunal or of toolpieata thereof. Tbe 
foUoviag >1 tbe beginuing of aoob a U«t. 


Andover TbeologlcAl Setoioary. 
Obioago UnivereiCy Ubmy. 

Harvard SanikrtC CnRa**Boora Library. 
Harvard Secaitio 01iaa*Rocioi Ubrary. 
Harvard Unlveraity library. 

Hew York Boblic library. 
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COJJSTITUnOK aot> by-laws 


AMBRIOAN ORIENTAL 800IKTY. 


Wtib Anm«JraeikU o( Apni. INT. 


OONS'XnUTION. 

ARTTOW I. Till* Soclrty •UU !>• «IW ib* a«iu9as Ootwai. B«a»rr. 
Artwi;* n. Tl»» objRftt* eoiit«iplRt«d by tUU Boeioty «bftU i— 

I tb« CQltlvaHoa e£ l»Aming la tb» AnUUo, AWomi* Polyii*»1an 
goAgw, «i w«n «■ ttu «i»our«g«neat of »«M 0 b« of My »oit by wWoh ttv# 
kaowl^ of tb« lEut nay bo promoted. 

». Tb* oalUwMoii of o Ustt for orteaWl iWiHei ia lb!» ootuitty. 

8 The paUieetloL of BomoJn, timnilflUoae, voeibolanw, ona other oom* 
moaioatloae, pp«mted to the Soolety, whioh mey be vaJoable with wference 
to the before-msBiloaed objeete. 

4. The collection of * llbrcry aji< 1 oftbinet. 

ArticW in. The uietobew of tbW Sodety diall be dielbagalehed ah cor- 

wwMe and honorary. , . 

AWIOLRIY. AJl oendiilaUe for jnBab«iel.ip mart be propeeed by the 
Krwtort, W eome tteted meeting of the Sooirty, wd m) person aball bo 
•leckd 4 member of either dam witbant reoeirtag the votes of m many ■« 
tbree-fonitba of ell the members preeeui at the meeting. 

AMiot* V, The govemmeni of the Society sheU conelrt of o Present, 
three Vl«-Preeldeats, s Corrmponding Secretary, s Betordlng Secretary, ft 
Secretary of the Section lor the Hlttorloia Study of Roliglcms, a TwaenrM, ft 
Ubrarlaii, andeermi Dlreatore, who ibiJl be aaimally elected by ballot, at 

tbe aanoftl meeting. ^ 

Awnota VI. The Preeldeut and Vloe-Pi'Mtdeoto ihaU perform thecnatom- 
sry datiea of mob cficers, and shall be « membme of the Board of 

Outlets VH. The SwrstaPMe, l^reaenrer, and Llbrarlea ahill be ee efflei^ 
members of the Board of Directors, ami ihsllpwloTm thrtr reepwttve dntles 

ander the sQperfnteadenee of said Board. 

ABtWM Vin. It abell be the doty of tbe Board of Directors to regulate 
the ftaancial conoems of tUe Society, to eopertaUiidlte pobliaatlons, to carry 
into afleet the resolotlooi wd ordem of the Bodaty, end to eiarclee a general 
.up«.l.lon ovn ll. "« !>*”"'”• •' "S' ”* 

ft cmonm for doing bniloeM. .... , 

Annotg IX An Annual mMting of the Society ehtJl he beld dni^ 
Eftsler week, the daya and place o£ the meeting to be determined by the 
ild mertig to U held In MamachnmM at W once In three 

TOb. XX. M 


Amerk((n Onmttal Bodily'e P^'ouadivigt, Api-il,JS9d. [idM. 

yMm Om 07 S3ar« aCb«r loMtinp, tl tb» diMntdOQ of tl;« Dlnoten, ouf 
ftlM b* b«]t1 «Mb j*fa ftt SQoU plACO tnd tlnuM tho Dl»otora«ball dotenoln*. 

AWQLs X Him* abaU b* a 0 p«ci«l 8««tioQ of (b« SooUt^T* davoUd to 
th« hiftoHoAl atud; of nUglooi, to wbiob aMtim otliara than tasmban of (ba 
Amaricoa OrlaeUl Boolatf may ba aUatad In tha uua jutmaaf u lapmeiibad 
la ArUola 17. 

Annou XT. Thia CouatltntJoD suiy ba anaudad, cpn a raaocomandatloii 
of tba Dlraetain, by a veU of thraa’fourtba of tba roambara pmant al an 
annual maatUiK. 


SV-LAWfi. 

1. T])a Oorraapendln; SaoraUry aball oondnet tba oomapondanca of (ha 
Soelaty, and It iball ba hta dnty to fcaap, In a book ptotldad for tha pnrpoaa. 
a oepj of bla laKara ■, and ba "b*!! notify tba aaatloBa In auuh niayinfi* m (ha 
Fraaldant or (ha Board oi Blraotora aUall diraot. 

U. Tba Raoordlns Saoretary ahall kaap a raoord of tba prooaadln^ of Iba 
Sociaty in a book proridad for tha porpoaa. 

III. a. Tha Traanrar ahaU bata obarga of tba fnnda of tha fioaia^; and 
hla ioraatmanta, dapoalta, and ptymantt ahall ba made nndar tha anparts* 
tandauca of tha Board of Dlraotora. At aaob annoal maating ba ahall raport 
tba aiata of tba ftua&oaa, vltb a brlaf anmmary of tba raoalpta and paymanta 
of tha pravlooa yaar, 

in. b. Afkar DacaGohar dl, 18M. tha flaeal yaar of tba Sodaty oorro' 
epond with tba oalandar yaar. 

UL 0 . At aaeh anonal bnauuaa isaating ia Saatar week, tha Praaldant 
appoint an auditing oommittaa of two man—prafarably sm raaidir^ in 
or near tba town whara the Treanxwr Uvaa^to of mtna tba Treosnrar'h 
acconnta and Toaohars, and to iQai>ac( tba avldaaoaa of tba Sodaty^a pr op e rty, 
and Co aaa that tba foods oaUad for by hia halanoaa are In hla handa. Tb« 
Conmittaa aball parfom this doty aa soon aa poatibla after tba ffaw Yaar'x 
day cDooaading their appointmant. and shall report thsfr findloga to (ha 
Soeiaty a( tba naib annual bnalDaia maating tbaraafter. If thaaa fludisga are 
satUfaotory, tha Traaanrar ahall raaatva hla aoqdtteuoa by a oarilfloata to 
that aflaot, whfoh aball baraeordadio tba TtaMurar'a hook, and publiabad 
In tha Proooadlnga. 

IT. Tha Uhrarian ahoU keep a oatelogna of all booka balongiog to (ha 
Boalaty, with tba aamaa of tba doaon, If thay are praaantad, and duU at 
each asnoaJ maatlsg make a raport of tha eooaaalouH to tba Ubtary during 
tha pravlona year, and ahall ha farther gnldad in tba dlaobarge of bit duties 
by euab mlaa aa tba Ureotora ahall praaorlba. 

V. All papara read bafura tba SMiaty, and alt niannicrlpCa dapodtad by 
autbora for publlaattoa, or for ether pnrpeare, a)>aU ba at tba dispoaal ef tha 
Board of Biraotora, unlaaa netioa to the aontrazy ia glran to tha Editors at 
the tlms ef praiaatotion. 

71. Eaoh eerporata nanber shall pey into tba trssaury of tba Bodaty an 
aaoual aasaaemant of dva doUara ^ bot a donation at any oua time of seraaty* 
bra dollars ahall erampt fron ohUgatioa to naka (bis paymsnt. 

711. OorporaU and Eoaonry oismban ahall ba entitled to a eopy of all 
iba publloAtiOBa of tha Soelaty issued during fihalr maiobarship, and aball 



Vol. 


Contttitai^ and By-Law. 


as? 


b»ve ih^ trivll«g« of uMug ft oopy of tb«e pnTloulj publiebod,» fctr 
aa tbft Softlatf nn nipply thaio, ftt hulf th* ordinftr^ mIUss prioft. 

Vlli, U fta; corpo^ tamhea fthftU for two ymn fftil to pay hJft iwmib- 
mntM, blft iiftZDft luny,«(tb« cllauiatlon of tbft Diraetora, bft Cicp^ from th« 
lift of manibon of tbft SodoKy. 

CC. Uftiiibor* of tbft SmUob for tb« HiitoricAl Study of R«3ig{u(ka 
■lu4l |wy into tbft troftmry of tb« Soelftty an unnniil nftwwioftiit of two Ool* 
Iftfi; ftnd thfty iliaU ba entlt^ad to o oopy of oU luflnMd iMpan wliiob fnll 
wltbio tiift acopft of th« Sootion. 

X. 81z )0«nbftn ftliall funn a qi^oratii fur dobin budnofta, aiuI tL^M to 
MljOQm. 

SU?FLlUfBKTARY Br*L4^?. 

I. POK TKB LtblUbY. 

1. Tbft Uhrary i)iftU ba ae«a«alblft for oosnlution to $il luambars of tUa 
Soelaty, ftt aoch tijnra »• tb« Dbrarr ui Tdft Collaga* with wbUh It <» 
dapoftltad, ahftll ba opan for» alaUnr purpoaa; fartbar* to anob parituoa m 
ftbftll xftoftlvft tbft panDMoii of tbft Librariao, or of tbft Llbrariaa or Aaalatant 
Librarian of Tala Oollaga. 

8. Any loambar aball ba allowad to dnir booka from tiia Idbiury upoo tb* 
following ooaditiosft: bft aball givft hJs raoalpt for tbftui to tbft Librarlon, 
pUdjHug hlmsalf to »akft good any datriuent tba library may Baffar from 
tbelr lim or iujcry, tba ainonot of aabl dotriineat to b« datarmbud by tbe 
Ldbrarlao, vttb tlia cuaiatAa«e of Uia PrMld«Qt» or of a Vtca-Presidafit ; and 
bft shall return tbain witbiu a time not axcaadiag tfaraa monUta fiocn that of 
thalr reoeption, oulau by spedal agraainant with tba librariaa tbia term 
fthalJ bft »x(«aded. 

8. Panonft not membare iQay alao^ os apooial gromida, and at tba diaoro- 
tioD of tbft Librarian, be allowed to take -and va« tbo Sooiety'a boobs, upon 
dapoeffing with tba librarian a snifiolaBt saonilty that they aball be duly 
retoroftd in good eosdltion, or tbtir loss or damage fully oonapensatad. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. T, (1^4$-! 649), Ko. I (Hoa. S*«4 out of pi int),.$ 

Vol. II. (mil .... i.S0 

Vol. HI. (i 868-1. 8.60 

Vol. IV. (1868-1M 4),. 2.80 

Vol. V. (1666-1868),. 2.80 

Vol. Vr, (1880),. 6.00 

Vol. VII- (1808),. 8.00 

Vol. Vlir. (U80). 6.00 

Vol. IX. (1071). 6.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1860),. 8.00 

Vol. XI. (1682-1906). 6.00 

Vol. XU. (1681),. 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889),. 0.00 

Vol, XIV. (1800). 6.00 

Vol. XV. (1006),. 6.00 

Vol. XVI, ( 1 804-1098),. 6.00 

Vol. XVII. (169(3), bound in full buokrom,. 2.60 

Vol, XVIII, First Half (1697), bound in full buckram,_ 2.60 

Vol. XVZIf. Second Half (1807), “ " “ _ 2.60 

Voi. XIX. First Half (for 1090), foil cloth,. 3.60 

Vo). XIX Second Half ( 1008 ), bound in foil bnokivn.... 2.60 

Vol. XX, First Half (1099), 2.60 

Vol. XX. Second Half (1899). « “ _ S.60 

Total,.188.00 

Whitney’s Tiiulrlya-Piutijakhya (vol. ix.),.Ifl.OO 

ATery’o Sanskrit VerbJnflection (zrom vol. x.).76 

Wbitnoy’s Index Verbonira to tlie Atharva*Veda (vol, xii,), 4,00 

The same (vol, xil.) on laroc paper,. 6.00 

Bloomllold’s Kftu^ka- 80 tm of U) o Atn ai'vaVeda (vol. xiv.), 6.00 
Ocrtel’s J&lminIya*Upani(ad-BrAhrDa^ (frora vol. xvt),... 1.76 

Volftioe xvi,, number 2,.- 1.86 

Arnold’s Historioal Ve^lc Grammar (from vol. xvlii.). 1.76 

The WhiCnej Memorial Voluzno (vol. zix., first half), vltli 

portrait, and bibliompbv Wliitosy’s writings.... 1.60 
Hopkins’ Position of tbs nuling Coats in Anoisnt India (from 
vol. xiiu) can no longer be Sad nsparatelj. 

For anv of the above, address tbs Librarisn of tbs Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, Ksw Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the eeriss at half prioe. To public librarlsa or those 
of eduoational insiitutions, Vol. L No. 1, end Voli. tl. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price 172.60) eold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO COVTAlDUrORS. 

Fifty oopioa of woh articlo published in tbift Jounml will be 
forweMed to Ibe witbor. A largs*'* numboi- will l» fiiniiehca At 
ocei. 

Arebio Portian, Syriac (Jacobito and Ncatoriwi), Armeiiian, 
Sanakrit, TadiiI, Clilocae, and .Tapanoao fotiw of type arc provided 
for the printiiiff of tl»o Jonmal, Aiul othure will bo protnirud froD» 
time to liitn*, m they arc needed. 


0IVX1UI> IfOTlOXA. 

1 Membore aro reqneited to ^vo immo<liale noUoo of obangeB 
of addreea to the Treeeurer, Fredoriok Wolli Winiaiiii, 18^ 
Whitney Avonue, New Hovoo, Oonn. 

2 . It ia orgentlj reqneeted that gifte and oxchangoa intended 
for the library of the Society bo addroasod na followe : “Tlic 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Now Haven, Coimocti- 
out, V. S. Aoerica." 

8. For information regarding the aale of the Society’s pnblica* 
tione, see the next forgoing page. 

4. Oommuoicationa for the Journal shonld be sent to Prof- 
George F. Uoore, Andover, Mass. 


OOHOUKINO KBU&SMDIP. 

It is net neceasary for any one to be a profoaaed Orion toilet in 
order to become a member of the Sowoty. All poraoua—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objeota of the Society 
and willing to forth er its work are iorited to give It thoir help. 
Tbia help may be rendered by the payment of the annual oMesa* 
Toenta, by gif la to ita library, or by soieniific contributions to ita 
Journal, or in all of those way a. Persona desiring to hooome 
membaraare requeaud to apply to the Treaanror, whose address 
ia given above. Members leeeive tbe Journal free. The annual 
aaaoisment ia |8. The fee for Life^Memberabip la 178. 

Persona interested In tbe Hiatorioal Study of Religions may 
become neabsrs of tbe dectioo of the Sooicty organised for tbia 
purpoea The annual asaeasment is |2.; members receive copies 
of all publioatioDi of tbe Society which fall within tbe scope of 
tbe Section. 
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